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LIFE OF MARMONTEL. 


You have just seen, my clear children, through how 
many difliculties 1 arrived, at the Academy. But I 
have not told you with what thorns the vanity of 
talents liad strewed ray way. 

During the contrarieties I experienced, raadamc 
(ieoffrin was uneasy; she would sometimes pretend 
to rally me about them ; but at every new election 
that retarded mine, I saw she Avas vexed. “ Well,'* 
would she say to me, “ is it then decided tliat you 
are not to he of the Academy I, wlio did not wish 
her to he distuni-'d about it, answered negligently, 
that it WtiSi the least of my cares ; that the author 
of the ‘ Ilenriade/ of ‘ Zaire,' of * INIerope,' had not 
been received there till after he was fifty, and that I 
was not forty ; that I should perhaps belong to it one 
iday; tiiat many honest men, and of distinguished 
; merit, consoled themselv» s for not being of it, and 
: that I should console myself like them. I begged 
jlier to he as little concerned about it as myself. 
[;Slic w'as not the less uneasy; and, from time to time, 
fin her way, and by little subtle words, she sounded 
;the (lisiKisitions of the academicians. 

I One (lay she asked me, “ What has INI. dc INlari- 
|:Vaux done to you, to induce you to m<Kk at him 

A L> 
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and turn him into ridicule?” — ” Me, madanic!” — 
“ Yes, you, who laugh in his face, and make others 
laugh at his expense . . . “ Really, mjid am e, 

I do not know what you mean to say.” — “ I 
mean to say what he has told me : Marivaux is an 
honest man, he cannot have imposed upon me.” — 
** Then he must explain to me himself what I do not 
understand. For in my life he has never been, 
either present or absent, the subject of my ridicule.” 
— “ Well ! call on him, and endeavour,” said she, 
“ to comnnee him of the contrary ; for, even in his 
complaints, he is lavish of your praise.” Crossing 
the garden of the Palais Royal, where he lodged, I 
saw and accosted him. 

Ho had at first some repugnance to exjdain liim- 
self; and he repeated to me that he would not he 
the less just to me whenever I should present myself 
for the Academy, “ Sir,” said 1 at last, with some 
impatience, ** let us leave the Academy out of the 
question, it makes no p'art of my motive for address- 
ing you ; it is not your vote that I solicit ; it is your 
e.steem that 1 reclaim, and of wliich ! am jealous.” — 
” You have it entirely,” answered he. ” If 1 have 
it, he pleased to tell me then, in what I have given 
rise to the complaints you make of me,” — “ What!” 
said he, ” have you forgotten at madame Dubocage’s, 
one evening, as you were sitting !)y madame d^^ 
Villaiimont, you never ceased, cither of you, to look 
at me and laugh, whispering to each other? It 
certainly wa.s at me you laughed, and I don’t know- 
why, for on that day 1 was not more ridiculous than 
usual.” 

“ Fortunately,” said I, what you would remiml 
me of is fresh in iny memoi7 : the fact is this, 
madame de Villaiimont saw you for tlic first time ; 
and as the company were crowding round you, she 
asked me who you were. .1 told her your name. 
She, who knew an officer of the same name, insisted 
li at MH4ik>vere not M. dc Marivaux Her ohslinucy 
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diverted me ; mine aj^pcared ridiculous to her ; and 
in describing to me the face of the Marivaux she 
knew, she looked at you : this is the whole mys- 
tery/* — “ Yes,^’ replied he, ironically; “ the mistake 
was very laughable I yet you had both a certain 
arch and bantering air that 1 well understand, and 
which is not that of simple pleasantry.” — “ Yet 
ours was very simjde and very innocent, I assure 
you. Besides too,” added I, it is the naked truth. 

1 thought I owed it to you, and I liave now paid 
it ; if you do not believe mo, I shall then, sir, have 
a right to complain of you.” lie assured me that 
lie believed me ; though he did not fail to tell madame 
(icollVin that he had only taken this explanation for 
an adroit way of excusing myself to liim. Death 
doi)rived me of his vote ; but had he given it me, 
he would liave thoiiglit himself generous. 

Madame tie Villaumont. wdiom I have mentioned 
to you, was the daughter of madame Oaulard, and 
the rival of madame dc Brienne in beauty, which 
was more lively and inviting. 

Madame Dubocage, at whose house wc sometimes 
siip])cd, was a women of letters, of an estimable 
character, but without relief and without colouring. 
She, like madame Gcofirin, had a literary society, 
hut iutmitcly lc.;s agreeable, and analogous to her 
mild, cold, formal, and melancholy disposition. I 
had belonged to it for some time, but its gravity op- 
pressed me, and 1 was driven from it by tediousiicss. 
Jn this woman, wlio was for a moment celebrated, 
the thing truly adinliable was, her modesty. She 
saw engraved at the bottom of her portrait — ‘ Forinii 
Venus, arte IMinerva;* and she was never cangUtin 
one impulse of vanity. Let us return to the com- 
idaints that were made against me by men of another 
character. 

Among the academicians, whose votes w’erc not 
assured to me, we reckoned the prcsldei^, Ilcmault 
and Moucrif. Madame OeodViu spoke imd 
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returned to me in a rage. ** It seems clear/^ said she, 
“ tliat you pass your life in making yourself enemies ! 
7’lierc’s IMoncrif furious against you ; and the pre- 
sident Henault is scarcely less irritated.” — ” At 
what, madame ? what have 1 done to them ? ” — ” \A7iat 
have you done I why you have written your * Poii- 
lique for you have alwjiys the rage for writing.” — 
” And what is it in this book that irritates them : ” — 
” As for Aloncrif, I know wliat it is,” said she ; 
“ he makes no secret of it, but speaks publicly. 
You quote a song of his, and you mutilate it. It 
was in five toiiplets ; you cite but three of them.” — 
“ Alas ! madame, I have cited the best, and I have 
only left out those which repeated the same idea.” — 
“ Indeed ! that is exactly what he complains of, you 
thought proper to correct his work. Living or 
dying, he will never pardon you.” — “ Then lit 
him live and die my enemy, madame, f(7r the two 
couplets of his song : 1 will sup[)ort my misfortune. 
Ana the good president, — what is my ollenco to him ?” 
“He has not told me ; but, I believe, it is of your 
book too that he complains. I shall know it.” Jle 
told it her. But, wlien I pre.ss(*d her to rej)Cfat it to 
me, it was a comic scene at whicli the abb<5 Raynal 
was present. 

“ Well, madame, you liavc seen the president 
ILhiault; has he told you at last what has been my 
oflence?” — “ Ves, 1 know it; but be forgives 
you; he is willing to forgot it; let’s say no more 
about it.” — “ At least, niadamf;, 1 ouglit to know 
what this involuntary crime is, that he has the 
ness to forget.” — ” Wliy know it? Tliat^S vVCry 
useless. You will have his vote, that’s — 

“ No, it is not enough; and 1 do not like to (^iroure 
complaint without knowing why.” — “ Alada^,” 
:;jiid the abl)^ Kaynal, ” I think AI. Alannonlk is 
right.” — “Don’t you sec,” replied she, “ t)»at 
wants know it, only that he may turn it into 
: ^ madame, I 
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promise you never to mention it, from the moment 
1 shall know what it “ What it is ! why, always 
your book and yoiu* rage for quotations. I think 1 
liave your book there Ves, madamc, tlierc it 

is.” — “ Let’s see that song of the president’s tiiat 
you have quoted among your drinking songs. Here 
it is : — 

“ ConBoIc me for a mistress that’s false,” 

From whom had you this song?” — “ From G<51iote.” 
” Well, then, (icliote has not given it you such as 
it really is, if i must tell you. have left out 

an fM/” — “ An Oh! madame “ Why yes, 
an Oh. Is there not a verse that begins, ^ Wliat 
charms ?’ ” — “ Yes, madamc : — 

“ What oharins ! yc heavens ! what beauty.”— 

“ That’s it : there’s the fault. You should have 
said, ‘Oh, ye heavens! what beauty!’” — “Why, 
madamc, the sense is the same.” — ” Yes, sir, but 
when you cite, you should cite correctly. Every 
man is jealous of what he has written ; that is na- 
tural. The president did not ask you to quote his 
song.” — ” I have quoted it with praise.” — “ 'riien you 
.should not have changed it. Since he had put, ‘ Uli 
yc heavens ! ’ that pleased him best. What had ho 
done to you, th^t you must deprive him of his Oh ? 
However, he has faith.fully assured me that it 
will not prevent him from doing justice to your 
talents.” 

The ahbd Jlaynal had a most longing desire to 
burst, into lauglitci, and I too, but we cont ained our- 
selves : for madamc Geoirrin %vas already suiricicntly 
confusi'd ; and, when she wiis hi the wrong, it \vas 
no joking mutter.. 

As we went away, I related to the rtblu'* my adven- 
ture with IMarivaux, and my dispme with IMoncrlf. 

‘ Ahl” said he, ” that proves to us that, when a 
hvjn is S lid to huve cuciuics, we should \rdl Ciupiiro 
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whether he has deserved them, before we condemn 
him.” 

When I had passed this streiglit, my life resumed 
its free and tranquil course. It was divided between 
the tomi and the country, and both made me hap])y. 
Of my societies in town, the only one I no longer 
frequented was that of les Menus Plakirs. Cury, 
who had been the soul of it, was inru*m and ruined, 
lie died a sliort time afterwards. 

When his secret became known (and it was not 
so till after his death) I have sometimes heard it said 
in society, that he ought to have declared himself 
the author of the parody. I always maintained 
that lie ought not ,* and woe to me if he had done 
it, for it would have been he whom they would have 
oppressed, and I should have died witli grief. My 
fault was my own, and it w'ould have been in the 
highest degree unjust if another liad suffered for it. 
Be.sides, the jiarody, such as the world had scon it, 
full of gross insults, was not that which he had 
Witten. In accusing himself of the one, lie ought 
then to have lieen permitted to disavow the other ; 
and had iu* made this distinction, would it haye been 
listened to? His ruin would have been inevitable, 
and I sliuuld have been the cause of it. By rf$inain- 
ing silent, he did what was most just, and best to 
do forme and for himself, and I owed to him.tlie 
sweets of the life I led after my most happy. ini.s- 
fortune had restored me to myself and to^ my 
friends. " 

I do not number among my intimate associates the 
assembly that was held every owning at malemoi- 
sclle TEspina-ssc’s ; for, with tlic exception of some 
of d’Alembert’s friends, as the chevalier de (lias- 
tellux, the Morellct, Saint lianihort, and myself, 
thi.s circle was formed (»f men who wore not at all 
;io(|uainted with each other.. She had taken them 
1 lore and rhere in society, but .so well matched, that 
when tlicv wen; there, they found themselves in 
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most perfect liarmony, like the strinf^s of an instru- 
ment tuned by a single hand. To follow the com- 
piu’ison, T might say that she played on this instni- 
ment with an art that had the features of genius. 
Slie seemed to know what sound the string that she 
was about to touch would produce. I mean to say, 
slie was so well aermainted with our minds and dis- 
positions, that she had but to speak a word to bring 
tlicm into play. Nowhere was conversation more 
lively, more brilliant, nor better regulated than at 
her’vS. That degree of temperate, and ever equal 
warmth, in which she knew how to support it ; now, 
by gently intlining it to moderation, and now by 
animating it, was a rare plienomenon. — ^The con- 
linual activity of her soul communicated itself to our 
minds, but wthout excess : her imagination was its 
spring, her rea.son its regulator. — And take notice, 
that the understandings slie thus moved at her will, 
were neither weak nor light : the Condillacs and the 
Turgots were of the number; d’Alembert by her 
side was like a simple and a docile child. Her talent 
for throwing out an idea, and giving it for debate to 
men of this class ; her talent for discussing it herself, 
and like them with precision, sometimes with elo- 
quence ; her aj)tit;ulc to introduce new ideas and vary 
conversation, >i the ease and facility of a fairy, who, 
with a stroke of her wand, changes, at her will, the 
jBcene of her enchantments. These merits, 1 say, were 
ipot those of an ordinary woman. It was not with the 
iidlies of fashion and vaiiity that she every day, 
juring four hours of conveisation, without languor, 
iiul without inteival, know how to render herself 
atcresting to a circle of enlightened men. It is tnic, 
|iat one of her chai*ms was that aixlent disposition 
|hich gave ])assion to her language, and communi- 
Vrd to her opinions the warmth, the interest, the 
|oqucnce of sentiment. Often, too, at her !iou-e, 
ftd very often, reason became gay : a mild philosotdiy 
Ulorc allowed itself a gentle pleasantry ; d’Alciiibeit 
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gave the tone of it; and who over knew better than 
lie — 

‘ To mix 

T!ie severe with the eomic, the grave ivilii the gay ?” 

The history of a woman so singularly endowed by 
nature as mademoiselle PEspinasse, should be, to you, 
my dear clnldren, curious and interesting. The reci- 
tal of it will not he long. 

There was at Paris a marchioness du D^fant, full 
of wit, cajtrice, and ill-huinonr; gallant, and toleralily 
heautiful in lier youth, but old at the lime of which 
1 am sj)eaking, almost blind, and tormented by 
spleen and melancholy. Retired to a convent on a 
nanow fortune, she did not cease to keep the brilliant 
society in which v«he had lived. She had become 
acquainted with d’Alembert at her old lover’s, t'ne 
president If<?nault’s, over whom she ^till tyrannised, 
and who, naturally very timid, had conliniicd to he 
the slave of fear long after he had ceased to be that 
of love. Madame du OiTant, charmed with the 
wit and gaiety of d’Alcrnhort, had invited him to ; 
her house, and so captivated him that ho insepa- 
rable from her. He lived at a <iistanc<^' Trom her, 
and never pas:sed a day without going to^ee her. 

At the same lime, to fill the vacant uuiments of 
her olitude, madame du J)cfant was Poking for a 
young, well-educated girl, without j^rtune, mIio ■ 
wouhl be her companion, and who, M the qualityCi 
of friend, that is, of a devoted slave, i^OUld live with 
her in her convent. She happcncAio meet uith? 
mademoiselle I’lispinassc, ami she^as enchanted v; 
wdth her, as yf>u may suppose. ^Alembert was 
not less clutrmed to find so iiiterestmg a third at 
house of his old fi iend. 

iletwccn tins young lady and hirh, misfortune Iirui:® 
made an airinity that iniglit well induce tlu ir soul<|j 
*^0 l.^j^onise. 'riu.y were both what arc calloiQ 
c* of h. ,c. 1 saw this msec nl fiiend«)ii}Ji||^ 
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wlicn niaflainc du Diifant used to bring them with 
her to sup at iny friend luadame Ilarenc’s ; and it 
was tlien that our acquaintance began. There wanted 
nothing less than such a friend as d’Alembert to 
soften, and render supportable to mademoiselle, 
TEspinasse the melancholy and severity of her 
situation ; for it was not enough to be the slave of 
perpetual attentions to a blind and splenetic woman, 
it was requisite to live wdtli her, to turn day into 
night, anci night into day, as she did, and to sit by 
lier bedside, and read her to sleep ; an exertion that 
was mortal to tliis young girl, naturally delicate, 
and from which lier exhausted lungs were never 
afterwards able to recover. Yet she withstood it till 
an incident happened that broke her chain. 

JMadarac du I)<:fant, after having sat up all night at 
home, or at raarlainc de Luxembourg’s, who kept as 
late hours as herself, used to sleep all day, and was 
not vi^iible till about six in the evening. IMadcmoiselle 
r i^spinasse, retired in her little chamber that looked 
into the court of the convent, did not rise more than 
an hour before her marchioness; but that hour so pre- 
cious, stolen from her slavery, was employed in receiv- 
ing inher own apartment her personal friends, d’xVIeni- 
bert, Chastellnx Turgot, and myself occasionally. 
Now these ge.itlemen Avere likewise the habitual 
company of rir\riame du Dcfant; and the moments 
they thus passct.l with mademoiselle I’Espinasse were 
stolen from lier ; tins private rendezvous was there- 
fore a secret from her ; for they easily foresaw tliat 
she would ])e jealous of it. She discovered it, and 
insisted that it Avas nothing less than treason. She 
told it everywhere, accusing this poor girl of with- 
drawing her friends from her, and declaring that 
she would no longer nourish such a seipent in her 
bosom. 

This separation was abrupt ; but mademoiselle 
; riispinasse was not abandoned. All the friends of 
maciame du Defant were become hcr’s. It was easy 

VOL. ll. » 
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for her to persuade them that the anger of this 
woman ^vas unjust. The j)resident Henaiilt himself 
declared for her. The duchess of Luxembourg 
thought her old friend in the wrong, and made 
, mademoiselle I’Espinasse a present of some furniture 
for the lodgings she took. Finally, through the 
duke de Choiscul, her friends obtained for her from 
the king an annual gratification that put her above 
want, and the most distinguished circles in Paris 
disputed the pleasure of her company. 

D’Alembert, to whom madame du l)<;fant impe- 
riously proposed the alternative of renouncing the 
friendship of mademoiselle I’Espinasse, or her own, 
did not hesitate, and gavehimself wholly to his young 
friend. -They lived at a distance from each otirer ; 
and though in had weather it was j)ainful for d’Alem- 
bert to return in an evening from Eelle Chasse street 
to Michael le Cornte street, where his nurse lived, 
he did not think of quitliTig this latter. But at her 
house he fell sick, and so dangerously as to alarm 
Bouvart, his physician. Ilis disorder was one of 
those })utrul fevers, the first remedy of which is a 
free and pure air. Now his lodging at his glazier’s 
was a little chamber, badly lighteil, badly aired, with 
a bed like a collin. Bouvart declared to us that the 
incoinmodiousness of this lodging might ho fatal. — 
Watelet otlorerl him one in his hotel, near the 
houvelard du Temple; he was carried there ; and 
miilemoiselJe FEspinasse, whatever might be thought 
and said of it, determined to he liis nurse. N6 One 
thought or said anything of it hut iu praise. 

D’Alembert was restored to life, and, from that 
moment, consecrating his days to her who liarj pre- 
served them, he desired to live near her. Nothing 
could he more innoeent than their intimacy^? it 
was therefore respected ; malice itself never atuteked 
it; and the consideration that mademoiselle l^spi- 
nasse cnjoy'xl, far from sutlVring any blemish from it, 
iv: tie; more honourably ujid Jirmly cstabfislied. 
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But this union, so pure, and on the part of d’Alem- 
bert always tender and unalterable, was neither so 
grateful to him nor so happy as it ought to have 
been. 

The ardent soul and romantic imagination of ma- 
demoiselle PEspinasse made her conceive the project 
of rising from the narrow mediocrity in which she 
was fearful of finishing her days. With all the 
means she possessed of seducing and of pleasing, with- 
out being even beautiful, it appeared to her very pos- 
sible, that, in the number of her friends, andf even 
among the most distinguished, some one might he so 
in love with her as to offer her his hand. This 
ambitious hope, more than once deceived, did not 
desjiond ; it changed its object, always more exalted, 
and so lively, that it might have been taken for the 
intoxication of love. For instance, she was at one 
time so passionately struck with what she called the 
heroism and the genius of Guibert, that in the art 
of war and for the talent of writing she saw nothing 
conijiarable to him. Yet he escaped her like the rest. 
Then it was the conquest of the marquis do I\lora, 
a young /Spaniard of high birth, to whom she thou jht 
she might aspire; and indeed, whether it were love 
Of enttt^iasrn, this young man had conceived a 
pasMOnate sentiimmt for her. We saw him more than 
once in adoration before her, and the impression she 
had made on hi : hej»rt assumed so serious a charac^r, 
that the family of the marquis hastened to recall mi. 
Mademoiselle IVEsjnnassc, crossed in her desires, was 
lie longer the same with d’Alemherl ; and lie not 
only endured her coldness and caprice, but often the 
bitterness of her wounded lera])cr. He brooked his 
sorrows, and complained only to me. Unhapjiy man ! 
such were his devotion and obedience to her, that, in 
the absence of M. do ^^ora, it was he who used to go 
early in a morning to ask for his letters at the post- 
oflicc,' and bring them to her wlicn she woke. At 
last, liie young S])aniaid falling sick in his own 
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cmintry, and bis family waitinpr only his recovery to 
iiiaiTV him suitably, mademoiselle I’Espinasse con- 
trived to have it pronounced, by a physician at Paris, 
that the climate of Spain would be mortal to him ; 
that, if his friends wished to save his life, they 
should send him to breathe the air of France ; and 
this consultation, dictated by mademoiselle TEspi- 
nasse, was obtained by d^Alembert from his intimate 
friend Lorry, one of the most celebrated physiciaows 
in Paris. 1’he authority of Lorry, supj)ortcd by tlic 
patient, had in Spain all its effect. I’hc youTi|^ man 
was suffered to set off on his return, but he died on 
the road; and the deep sorrow that mademoiselle 
PEspinasse felt at it, completed the destruction of 
that frail machine which her ambition had mined, 
and brought her to the grave. 

D’Alembert was inconsolable for his loss. It was 
then that he came, as it were, to bury himself in tlie 
lodging that he liad at the Louvre. I liavc said 
elsewhere liow he there passed the rest of his life. 
He often complained to me of the fatal solihuJe into 
which he fancied himself fallen. In vain did 1 re- 
mind him of what he had so often said to me, on the 
change in his fair friend. “ \'es,” an.s\veiT||A he, 

** she was changed, but I Avas not ; she no ws^er 
lived for me, but I ever Jived for lier. Since .she 
is no more, 1 know not why I live. Ah ! wljy havr 
I not still to suffer those moments of l)ittetness, that 
sWs so well knew how U> swe{ ten and make me for- 
get! Do you reinemher the happy evenings we 
passed together? Now, wdiat have I left?- ! return 
home, and, instead of herself, I find b(|^er siiade. 
This lodging at the Louvre is itself a toi^>^ which 1 
never enter hut with horror.” $ 

I here relate in .subslaucc the convtMaiions we 
had together as we walked alone in .iin cveniTJu ! 
in the I'nileries ; and I ask, whether th.is he the ^ 
t j.f a inau to whom nature had refio^d ! 

' ii.y i)f he^ ;t? : 
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Much hapi)ier than he, I lived 3n a circle of the 
most seducinj^ women, without heinjaf tied to any one 
by the bonds of slavery. Neither the pretty and 
inviting Fillcul, nor the witty and beautiful 55eran, 
nor the dazzling Villaumont, nor any one of those 
who most delighted me, troubled my repose. As I 
well knew they did not think of me, 1 had neither 
the simplicity nor the fatuity to think of them. I 
could have said with Atys, and with more sincerity, — 
“ I love the openint^ rose; 

Its odours let me taste: 

And had it not its thorn, 

I’d press it to my breast/* 

What charmed me in them, were the graces of the 
mind, the mobility of their imagination, the easy and 
natural turn of tlieir ideas and language, and a 
certain delicacy of fancy and feeling, that, like their 
faces, seems reserved for their sex. Their conversa- 
tions were a school not less useful to me than agree- 
aide ; and, as much as possible, I profited by their 
lessons. — He that will write with precision, energy, 
and vigour only, may live only with men ; but he 
who wishes fur suppleness in his style, for amenity, 
and for that somctlnng which charms and enchants, 
Lwill, I believe, :lo veiy right to live with women. 
iWhen I read Pericles sacrificed every morning 
ito the Graces, wliat I understand by it is, that every 
|day > Pw;iclcs break fas ;.ed with Aspasia. 

I Yet, ‘however iriteresting on the score of intellect 
ahe society of theH.' engaging women might be, it did 
iiot prevent mo from going to fortify my mind, to 
fclevate, extend, enlarge, and fertilise my ideas in a 
pocioty of men, whose iniellecta infused warmth and 
pght into mine. The lioxise of baron d’Holbach, 
»nd afterwards that of llelvetius, was the rendezvous 
ftf this society, partly composed of the flower of 
Bbadame Gcolfrin’s c<mvivial friends, and partly of 
Kome others, who were thought by inadame OeofiTrin 
Boo bold and adventurous to be aduiitted to her 


b 
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(liiiTiors. She esteemed baron d^IIolbacli, slu; loved 
Diderot, but silently, and without exposing herself 
for them. It is true, that she had admitted, and, as 
it were, adopted Helv^tius, hut it was while he was 
still young, and before he had committed any follies. 

I never knew why d^Alembert kept himself aloof 
from the society of which 1 am speaking. He and 
Diderot, associates in the labours and glory of the 
undertaking of the ‘ Encyclopt'^dic,^ were at first 
cordially united ; hut they were now no longer so ; 
they spoke of each other with much esteem, but 
they did not associate together, and scarcely ever 
met. I never dared tf) ask them the reason. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau and Bullbn were for some, 
time of this philosophic society. But the fonri.r 
left us, an open enemy ; and the latter, with mure 
management and address, withdrew and kept hi ms* If 
apart. As for these, I think I well know what u 
the system of their conduct. 

Budbn, with the king's cabinet and his natural 
history, felt himself strong enough to live with some 
magnificence. He saw that the encyvlupniitjur 
school was out of favour at court and witli the kingi 
he was afraid of being involved in the common 
wreck ; and, to continue his prosperous voyage with 
swelling sails, or at least to steer prudently among 
the l ifcks, he preferred having a free and KejfsMtc 
hai'k to himself. At this no one was oifend^i;, but 
his retreat had yet another cause. 

Buffon, surrounded at home by flattei|^' and 
devoted ^admirers, and accustomed to an c^^\lious 
deference for his systematic ideas, was somdra^ dis- 
a^rreeably surprised to find among us less 
and docility. 1 used to sec him go away di||||itkHcil 
at the opposition he had endured. With incOTl^stibla 
intiit, lie had an arrogance and presumptionj^wliich 
it was at least equalled. Spoiled by acluluDr}, aiut 
ly the multitude in the class great 

he had Uie vexation of seeing tl^ the ma- 
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llicmatlcians, the chemists, and the astronomers, 
allotted him but a very inferior rank among them ; 
that the naturalists themselves were but little dis- 
posed to put him at their head, and that among men 
of letters, he obtained only the slender praise of an 
elegant writer, and a great colourist. Some even 
re])roached him with leaving written pompously on 
a subject that retpiired a simple and natural style. 

I recollect, that one of his friends having asked me 
how' I should speak of him, if I were chosen to 
make his funeral oration at the French Academy ; I 
answered that I should give him a distinguished 
])1ace among poets of the descriptive kind ; a way 
of praising Iniii with which he was by no means 
satisfied. 

Ihidon, uncomfortable with his peers, shut himself 
\i]) at home with a few ignorant and servile llatierers, 
going to ^itlier of (he Academics, courting apart the 
favour or the niinisters, and labouring to extend 
Ills rojiutation in foreign courts, from wliich he re- 
ceived hundsome provsciits in exchange for his w'ork ; 
his peaceful vanity at least injured no one. It 
was not the same wdtli that of Rousseau. 

After tlie success wliich liis tw-o works, crowmed 
at Dijon, liad produced on the jejune, Rousseau, 
forlpeing that, by colouring paradoxes with his 
style, and hy aid mating them with his eloquence, 
idt w'ftnjld he cas\ for lilni to obtain a croud of enthu- 
siasts, he conceivod the ambition of forming a sect; 
and, instead of hving a siin|)lo .associate in the phi- 
loGophic sclu;ol, he wanted to he the chief and sole 
professor in a sclmol of his own; hut withdraw- 
ing from our society, like BuJlbn, without dispute 
and without noise, he would not have completed his 
object, 'fo attract the crowd, he had atU*mj»tcd to 
Rive himself the air of an old philosopher; he 
Shewed liimscdf at the 0 |>era, in the coiTec-liu uses, 
In the 'walks, first in an old great coat, and then in 
-he habit of uu Armenian ; but neither his little 
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dirty wig, and iho stick of Diogenes, nor his fur 
cap, arrested the passengers. He wanted soi^ 
gi*and disturbance, to advertise the enemies of men 
of letters, and particularly of those who were 
marked with the name of philosophers, that J. J. 
liousseau was divorced from them. Tliis rupture 
would draw to liiin a croud of partisans 5 R»d he 
had well calculated that the priests would be of the 
number. Jt was therefore not enough , for him 
to separate from Diderot and his friends, he abused 
them ; and by a dart of calumny directed against 
Diderot, he gave the signal of the war he had 
declared against them on parting. 

At tlie same time, their society, consoled for this 
loSlil^hid little affected by the ingratitude which 
R o^^eau professed, found in its own bosom the 
most grateful pleasures that tlie liberty oj^hought 
and the commerce of minds can procure were 
no longer led and held by l(?a(ling-stri^„^ as at 
madamc Geotfrin’s. But this liberty was hot licence, 
and there are revered and inviolable subjects that 
were never submitted to the debate of o]>inion. 
God, virtue, the holy laws of natural morality, were 
there never lieM in doubt, at least in ray presence ; 
this 1 can attest. The career was still vast eiiQpgli ; 
and mind took such bold flights, there, tliat J 
sometimes thought I heard the disciples of Pytha- 
goras or of Plato. It was there that (Jaliani was so 
astonishing for the origiualily of his ideiis, and hn* 
the adroit, singular, unforeseen turn, by wliich he 
effected their development ; it wjis there that the 
cliomist Roux reveakd to us, like a man of genius, 
the myxStcric.; of nature ; it was there that baron 
d’Holb'Jcli, who Jifid read everything, and forgottcji 
notluii;: -n^er' jKuired out abundantly the 

riche.; t-iuory; i^ was there, above aU, witli 

liis iniiti anu ptiN'uasivc eloquence, ahdi*>J^ 
sparkling w'M* ‘.h* Hre of in^spiration, tha| 
spread hgiit • . every mmd, and w;g[ui| 
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heart. lie that has known Diderot only by his 
witings has not known him. His hypotlieses on the 
art of writing disfigured liis charming simplicity. 
WJicn lie was animated by conversation, and suf- 
fered tlio abundance of his ideas to flow from tlieir 
source, he forgot his theories, and sufTered liiinself to 
he carried on by the impulse of the moment ; it was 
then was enchanting. In hi.s writings, he 

never kbilifi^how to form a whole : that first opera- 
tion, that regulates and puts everything in its place, 
was for him too slow and too paintul. He wrote with 
fire, before he had meditated anything : so that he 
has written beautiful pages, as he used to say liiin- 
solf, but he has never wTitten a book. This defect 
of plan di.sappearcd in the free and varied course of 
cc'nm’sation. 

One of Diderot’s fine moments, was when an 
author consulted him on his work. If the subject 
were worth the pains, you should have seen him 
s i 7.0 it, penetrate it, and at one view discover of 
what riches and what beauties it w'as susceptible. If 
lie perceived that the author had succeeded ill, 
instead of listening to the reading, his fancy sup- 
I lied the defects of the work. If it were a play, he 
would imagine new scenes, new incidents, new traits 
of character; and, thinking he liad heard what*Iie 
had meditated, he extolled to us the piece that had 
just been read to him, and in which, when it ap- 
peared, we found scarcely anything of wliat he had 
cited. In general, and in all the branches of human 
lnio\vle,dgc, all was so familiar to Iiiin, and so jire- 
sent to his mind, that he always appeared prepared 
fi»r whatever might be said to him ; and hi.s most 
sudden perceptions wWe like the results of reccut 
study, or at long meditation. 

d'iiis man, one of the ino.st enlightened of the age, 
was likewise one oj the most engaging : and parti- 
cularly on what coi^rncd moral goodness ; when 
he spoke freely on cuimot express the chanu 
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of his eloquence. His whole soul was in his eyes 
and on his lips. Never did the face better paint 
the goodness of the heart. 

I do not mention those of our friends whom you 
have just seen under the eye of madame Geolfrin, 
and submitted to her discipline. At baron d’Hol- 
bach’s^ and at Helvetius’s, they were at their ease, 
and so mucii the more agreeable ; for mind^ in its 
action, can only display to advantage its power and 
grace when there is nothing tliat confines it 5 and 
there it resembled Virgil’s courser : — 

Qualis, ubi abruptis fugit prietfepia vinclis, 

Taiiilcin Jiber, equus, cainpoque potltus a))erto 
Einicat, arrectinque fremit cervicibus alie 
Luxurians/* 

You must feel how grateful it was to me 
take of excellent dinners three limes a week in such 
good comi)any : we were all so together, that 

when the fine weather came, wo mixed with these 
dinners philosophical walks in the environs of Paris, 
on the borders of tlic Seine. On those days, we 
used to make pic-nic dinners ; and the feast was 
an ample jmttelute : we visited, in tijeir turn, the 
places most celebrated for fine fish, most frequent!) 
St Cloud : we used to go down there in a iq^iing 
in* a boat, breathing the, air of the river, aim wc 
returned in the evening through the wood of Bou- 
logne. You will readily believe, that in these excur- 
sions conversation rarely languished. 

inding myself once alone for some minutes 
Diderot, and our conversation turning on the Jip M 
to d’Alembert on the stage, I expresse<l to 
indign.aiion at the note wdiich Rousseau hn(jH^n| 
to the preface to the letter; it was a conccalflH|n 
ger V. ‘ h wliich he had ivoiinded Diderot. TlreF^V 
of the Jei . T V, as tins : — 

i ’ .d vc; : and jadicioi|p Aristarchus : T have 
him i.'f lon/r r. I will have 1]^ no longer; ami my 
hirdii has need of hl^thur. iny writings.” 
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'Die note lie had added to tlie text was tins 

“ If you liave drawn your sword against your 
friend, do not despair ; for there are means of being 
reconciled to your friend. If you liave grieved him 
by your Avonls, fear nothing ; it is still possible to be 
reconciled to him. But for abuse, injurious reproof, 
the revealing of a secret, and the wound inadr3 in 
his lieart by treachery, there is no pardon in his 
eyes ; he will depart to return no more.” — Ecclesiast, 
xxii. 2n, 27 . 

All the world kiiety that this defamatory note was 
addressed to Diderot, and many people thought that 
he liad deserved because be did not refute it. 

My opinion,” said 1, can never waver between 
you and Rousseau : 1 know you, and 1 think I 
know him. Bvit tell me by what inad^iess, and 
under wliat pretext, he has so cruelly ahusi^ you.” 

Let us retire,” said he, “ into this solitary alley : 
ilhere I will confide to you what i deposit only in the 
bosom of my friends.” 


BOOK VIII. 

Ditlerot perceived we were alone, and so 
fir frofti' llic company as not to be overheard, he 
ilius began his recital; — “ If you did not nlre^v 
1 <K)w a jiart of' what I have to tell you, I show 
oIjsiSI'vc tlie same silence with you that 1 observe 
the ]>ul)lic, on the origin and motive of the 
insult; l^iavo endured from a man wliom I loved, 
and whom 1 still pity ; for I am persuaded he is very 
wretclied. It ii^rU(?l to he calumniated most atro- 
ciously and in . the perfidious tone of violated friend- 
ship, and to lib incapable of defence ; yet such is 
)iiy jiosition. You will see that my ; 
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the only one involved in this dispute ; and when 
we can only defend our honour at the expense of 
that of another, we must be silent. I am so on that 
piinci])le. Rousseau loads me with insult, without 
expl.nnin^ himself ; but I, in order to answer him, 
must be obliged to s])eak : I jniist divulge wliat he 
conceals ; and he well foresaw tliat i should do no 
sucli thing. He was certain 1 should leave him the 
full enjoyment of his outrage, rather than publish 
a secret that is not mine. In this respect, Ilousseau 
is a dishonourable aggressor ; he strikes a disai^ed 
man. 

“ Vou know what an unhappy* passion Uofisscau 
had conceived for madumc * * *, He had one day 
the rashness to declare it to her in a wav that; could 
not hut oHcnd lu'i*. A little while afterwards lie canio 
to Paris to see me. ‘ I am a madman/ said lie ; ‘ 1 
am ruined; I must confide to you what has l<ap- 
pened.’ He then related his adventure. — ‘ W'ell 1 ’ 
said 1, ‘and were is the evil?* — MVhatl* he re- 
plied, ‘ where is the evil! don’t you see that she 
will instantly write to * * * and say 1 have, at- 
tempted to seduce her, to steal her from his love ! 
andean you df -d»t. of his accusing me of insolence i 
and perfidy ! Henceforth, T have made liiin |ny^' 
mortal cnemy.| — ‘ i\o such thing,* said I calrffly/ 
■f * ♦ « a man of ecpiity ; he is ac(|uainted with 
your character; he knows you are neitiier a Cyrus 
nor a Scipio. After all, of what could he complain ? 
of a moment of wild forgetfulness arid delifiuiiflf. 

must yoursv'lf, witliout delay, write 
c.Jiifes' all, and, jileading your excuse an 
tiori of passion, whicli !ic cannot but und^l^uid/ 
entreat him to panlon you this moment of dipawr and 
disordi.i, f promise you, he will only reelect it 
to love y ;u ^ Ic.ulerly ’ V 

“ Rt.iioSCiiU, ’^riuisporled with joy, cinbrac^ XlO^v 
Vou^e.nnr: iv:e \o life/ said he; ‘ your vcfjitin^ 
lire to myself t 1 will 
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evening.’ — When wc saw each other, he appeared 
more trampiil, and I concluded he had done as we 
had agreed. 

‘‘ Some time afterwards * * ♦ arrived ; and, call- 
ing on me, appeared, without explaining himself, so 
biglily exasperated against llousseau, that my first 
idea was, that Uousseait had never written. — ‘ Have 
you received no letter from him?’ I asked, — ‘Yes,’ 
answered he, ‘a letter that would justify Uie severest 
chastisement.’ 

“ ‘Ah I sir,’ I replied, ‘ is it possible that a 
moment of madness, which he confesses, and solicits 
you to pardon, should thus strongly irritate you? 
if that letter oflend you, it is I wlioni you should 
accuse ; for it is 1 who advised him to write.’ — ‘ And 
do you know/ ans\vered he, ‘ what that letter con- 
tains ? ’ — ‘ I know that it contains an avowal, excuscjS, 
and intreaties of pardon.’ — ‘ Fai* from it. It is a 
tissue of knavery and insolence ; it is a master-piece 
( f artifice to cast on inadamc * * the wTong of 

which he endeavours to clear himself.’ — ‘ You as- 
tonish me,’ said I : ‘ that is by no means what he 
promised me to write.’ Then, in order to appease 
him, 1 simply related the grief and repentance which 
Kousseau had manifested at the idea of having 
f»ffended liira, and the resolution he had formed of 
Risking his pardon : thus, 1 led him, \vithout diffi- 
culty, till I excited his pity, 

“ It is to this explanation that Rousseau has 
given the name of perfidy. As sot)n as he learned 
tiiat I liad made a confession for him, which he had 
not made for himself, he fell into an vxeem of rage, 
and accused me of ha^^ng betrayed him. ' Of this 1 
was tojd, and went to him. — ‘ Why are you come 
here? ’ a’tkcd lie. — ‘ I coino/ said 1, ‘ to know whe- 
ilier you are mad, or malicious." — ‘ Neither,’ ho 
replied ; ‘ but you have wounded, you have rent my 
laart. Our friendship is at a») end.’ — 1 asked what 
I had done. — He answered, ‘ ^^)u have dived into 
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the deepest recesses of my soul ; yon Jiave tom from 
me my^iccret, and betrayed it- You have exposed 
me to the contempt, to the hatred of a man, who 
will never forgive me.’ I suffered this boiling pas- 
sion to evaporate ; and, when he liad exhausted 
himself in rei)roachcs — ‘ We are alone,’ said I ; ‘ and, 
between ourselves, your eloquence is fruitless. Unr 
judges here are, reason, ti*uth, your conscience and 
my own. Will you interrogate them ?’ Without 
answering me, he threw himself into his ann-chair, 
concealing his eyes with his hands, and I continued : 

^ The day,’ said I, * on which we agreed that you 
should be sincere, in your letter to * you told me 
you were reconciled to yourself. ^\'bo induced you 
to change your resolution I — You do not answer ; I 
will answer for you. When it became ref|iiisite for 
YpVi to take your pen, and make the unfortnnate con- 
fusion of an unfortunate folly, a confession that at 
the same time would but have done you honour, 
your infernal pride assumed all its empire. Yes, your 
pride : you have accused me of perfidy, and I have 
cndiued it ; suffer me, in return, to accuse yon of 
pride; for, hud you not that pica, your condnCtj 
would be meanness. Pride then whisj)ercil to yo^", 
that it would be unworthy of your character to huni^V 
ble yourself before this man, and to ask 
happy rival ; that it was not yourself 
accuse, but Iut, whose seducing graces, beVnti^lng 
quetry, and flattering blandish nients, liiid enticed yo^? 
And yon, with all your ai*t, colouring this ] 

excuse, t)|(} not perceive that by attributing tin? Inn^S 
of a coqdfettc to a w'ornan of delicacy and sensibility, I 
in tiiv^ eyes of a man who esteems and loves her, you 
injured two hearts at^rice ,’ — * Well !’ cried be, ‘ su))- 
j)os !iie unjust, imj^niSerit, mad, what do ym infer 
from ii ijfit can justify you in my siglit for having 
betr v ed y co 'jldencc, and revealed the secret of 
mv lioart M infer/ replied 1, ‘ that it ia you who 
liavc dcc..v . i ; it is you who have induced mo to 
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defend you, as I liave done. Why did you not. tell 
me tliat you bad chanj[(cd your intention ? I should 
not have spoken of your repentance; I should not 
have fancied that I was simply repeating the language 
of your letter. You concealed yourself from me in 
order to do what you well knew I should not have 
aj)proved ; and, when this act of your wisdom has 
the effect that it ought to have, you impute it to me 
as a crime ! (Jo, since in the sinccrest arid tendei'est 
friendship you sc(d< for subjects of hatred ! your heart 
know's only how to hate.' 

* Courage, barbarian !' said he, ^ complete the 
torments of a feeble and miserable man. For con- 
solation, I had nothing left me on earth but my own 
esteem, and you come to wrest it from me.' — Rousseau 
wiis then more elo(|uent, and more touching in his 
utfliction, than he had ever been in his life. Pierced 
to the heart at the sitnation in which 1 saw him, 
my eyes overflowed with tears ; my weeping affected 
niin, and he received me in his arms. 

Behold us tlien reconciled ; he occasional^ con- 
tinuing;|o rea<l to ihe his ‘ Nouvelle Helois'e,' which he 
had lij ^fe d, and I going on foot, two or tliree times 
u-wee^^-orn Paris to his hermitage, to hear him, 
and t<j9wu'ci as a friend the confidence of my friend. 
UuT t B pBvous was in the woods of iMontmorency ; 
t used ^arrive there excessivelv heated ; and he never 
mrbore complaining, if 1 made nim wait. At that lime 
appeared his letter on the stage, with that beautiful 
passage from Sohnnoo, by which he acc^es me of 
haying abused and betrayed him. 

‘ What 1’ said I to mvsclf, * in time Sr^^rofound 
peacg ! After our reconciliation ! It is not crucible 
— R the simple Uotifeseau wmite<l to^ 

sepSato from me and my fne iids ; and he had missed 
a iii|[llj[avoural>le opportunity. What could indeed 
be more convenient than to attribute wrong.s to me, 
from which ! could not clear myself? Vexed at 
having lost this advantaf^c, he resumed it, J][i^\'§uarlcd 
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himself tliat, on my part, our reconciliation liad l^ocn 
hut a scene that was played, and in which I hiul 
imposed on him.” 

“ What a man 1” I exclaimed ; “ and he fancies 
himself kind-hearted I” Diderot replied : “ lie should 
be so, for he was born with sensibility ; and, at a 
distance, he loves every human being. He only 
hates those who a]>proach him, because liis vanity 
induces him to think that they arc all envious of 
him ; that they serve only to humble him ; that 
they flatter him but to injure ; and that even tliosc 
who pretend to love him share in the conspiracy. 
This is his disease. Interesting from his mis- 
fortunes, his talents, and a fund of kindness and 
rectitude tliat his heart cherishes, he would have 
friends, if he believed in friendshij). As it h, he 
will never have any, or they will love him singly ; 
for he will always distrust them. This fatal mistrust, 
this light and prompt facility, not only of suspecting, 
but|i^ believing of his friends all that is most 
litrolWis, most mean, and most infamous ; of atiri- 
huting^^ to them Imscmess and perfidy, without any 
other proof tlian the dreams of an ardent and 
gloomy imagination, the vapours of which itSpuil his 
disordered brain, and with a malignaTit inilu^we sour 
and poison his gentlest affections ; in do- . 

lirium of a melancholy and timid mind, inaSRavage^: 
by misfortune, was most truly the disease of liuusseau,? ' 
and the torment of his mind.” 

Of this every day furnished fresh examples, by the 
injuriouA jv'ay in which lie broke with those who were ' 
most dewed to him, accusing them at onc’ time of 
secret pn ijects for ensnaring liim, at anotlicr of com- 
t a»his only to be spies on Ins action hat;,; 

tliv miifht hej'-ay and sell him to Ids 
kiujw ; n v; these (h tails that are incredibl^tfBtfc 
the r?.os . of all was, the monstrous in^ 

gEi/ :far.]<* wi lt videh he reuaid tVic tender, indulgeiili;/ 
^and i.eu,.. ^icr^dship of tJie virluoub David liume. 
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and the deep inali^ity with which, in calumni- 
ating him, he added insult to injury. You will find, 
even in the collection of the works of Rousseau, this 
monument of his shame. You will there perceive 
with what artifice he contrived his calumny; you 
will there see from what false lights he fancied he 
could convict his truest friend, the most honourable 
and the best of men, of duplicity, of infamy, and of 
violated faith. You will not read without indigna- 
tion, ill the recital he makes of his conduct towards 
his benefactor, this turn of raillery, which is the 
extreme of insolence ; 

“ First box on the car, from my patron. 

“ Second box on the car, from my patron. 

“ Third box on the ear, from my patron.’' 

I believe the opinion is universal, and fully decided 
v;ith respect to these two men ; but if, to the idea that 
is entertained of the character of David name, some 
proof were still wanting, here are facts to wtiich I 
was a W'itness. 

When, on the recommendation of my lord Mar- 
shal and the coun^jss dc Boufflers, Hume offered 
Roussciau to procure him a free and tranquil retreat 
in England, and Rousseau had accepted this generous 
offer ; fi||pme, who was acquainted wdth bai*on d’Hol- 
bachii^^TOmed him, just before his: departure, that he 
was Rousseau away with him into his native 

connt^^^^^Sir,” said the baron, “ you are warming 
a vi]i^n your bosom : of this I warn you ; you will 
feel r^®ite/’ 

The had himself welcomed Rousseau, and 

shown every indulgence; liis house was the 

rendezvoiis of those who were called philosophers; 
and, in* the full security with which the inviolable 
sanctity of the asylum where they met, inspires 
liotiourahle minds, d’Holhach and l\ls fj lends hud 
admitt ed Rousseau to their particular intimacy. In 
his ‘ Emile,’ you may see how he had noted them. 
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Most certainly, liad the title of atheism, which ho 
has ‘fixed to their society, been simply to publish a 
fact, it would have been odious. But, with respect 
to the greater ntimber, it was a calumiiious accusa- 
tion ; which lie well knew. He well knew that the 
theism of his vicar had among them its proselytes, 
and its ;:ealot3. The baron, then, had been taught, at 
bis . own expense, to understand the character of 
Rousseau. But the good David Hume fancied he 
saw more passion than truth in the baron’s observa- 
tion. He therefore took Rousseau to Kngland, ami 
there rendered him all the kindest offices of friend- 
ship. He believed, as he naturally might, that he 
had restored the most feeling, and tlie best of men to 
happiness : on this he congratulateil Iiimself in all 
the letters which he wrote to harou d’llolbach ; and 
did not cease to combat tlie had opinion that tin* 
baron entertained of Rousseau. He sjiokc to him in 
praise of the kindness, the candour, the ingenuous- 
ness of his friend. He used to say, It is ]>ainful 
lo me to think that you are unjust to liim. Believ^ , 
me, Rousseau can never have a bad heart. TlA^; 
mure I sec of him, the more I esteem and love, 

Every courier brought letters from Hume to d’ll(>l4 v 
bach, tliat repeated the same praises; and the latter^" 
on reading them to us, would say, ‘ He does not^' 
know iiim yet ; he will know him ere long.’ '^Indeed,' 
a little time afterwards he received a letter ip wliicU 
Hume begins thus: ^ you were very right, Jiartjp!; 
Ronsia'ixu is a monster !’ — ^ Ah I’ said the baroji 
coolly and without bur|)rise, * he knows him.at 
How could so abrupt and so sudden a change 
liap])U)ctl in the opinion of tlie one, and in tlmScwi* 
div t the oiher ? Vou will see it ex])]ained ii^te 
Hill, 'Tr:* «>r published by the two p^frs; 

^ " i imght u> certify and attest is^hat, 
IvUtV' e{>o w'as accusing Hume of deceiiT^, of 
: u' iimrumring him in London, thsw iiamc 
of candour, zsal, and friendsh^i was 
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exnUn^ himsolf to ile.slroy tlic fatal irnj s essions he 
IkuI left at- Paris, and to re-cslabJisli liiin in tbe 
esteem and benevolence of those why l icM Jiim in 
most aversion and contempt. \ c Oo • 

What ravages had an excess of pride made in a 
heart naturally gentle and tender ! With so much 
intellect, and such talents, what weaknipss, what 
littleness, what contemptilde meanness in that rest- 
less, melancholy, irascible, and vindictive vanity, 
that was irritated at the bare idea of an attempt to 
wound it 1 that fancied injuries without the least 
])roof, and that never pardoned these imaginary 
crimes ! \Vhat an important lesson to minds that 
incline to the vice of vanity ! But for that, no one 
would have been more behaved or more esteemed 
than llousseau. It was tlie poison of his life : to 
liirn it rendered services odious, benefactors insup- 
])nria])le, gratitude importunate ; made him injure 
and rcjnilse friendship; and caused lum to live 
wretched, and die almost ahandoiied. Let us turn 
to gentler objects, that relate more nearly to myself. 
Neither the plersant life I led at Paris, nor my 
more pleasant country excui'sions, ever stole 
;-from my dear Oddc and my sister the delicious 
fortnight which e\cry year was reserved for them, 
which 1 went to pass with them at Saumur. It 
there that the wliolc sensibility of my soul was 
absorbed in enjoyment. By this happy couple, who 
lo^d feach other more than they loved life, or the 
lignt of heaven, I saw myseif cherished and revered 
as the source of their happiness. I could not satiate 
myself with the inexpressible delight of contemplate 
[ ing my own work, in the happiness of two jmre 
souls, whose every prayer was addressed to htlfj|vcn 
[ for blessings on me. Their tenderness went to iny 
|lieart; their piety enchanted me. Tlieir manners 
|wcro, if 1 may so say, native virtue in all its siin- 
iplicity. this continual and uninterniptcd enjoy- 
^iK*nt was added that of seeing them beloved and 
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honoured in the town where they lived. Madame 
Odde was there <iuoted as the model for women ; the 
name of M. O^de was synonymous with trntli and 
justicov If the commission of tlie court of excise, * 
established at Sauimir, and the company of the 
farmers- general had any dispute, Odde was their 
umpire a|^d their conciliator. 1 was a witness to 
this confidence, acquired by one who was as another 
self to me. I witnessed the love of the people for 
a man exercising a severe ofiicc, against wdiom-nd 
complaints were ever heard, so eminently di^^is 
humanity soften all transactions. I myself slwlild 
the resjiect that was paid to this pair. They were 
perpetually occupied in contriving new pleasures for 
me, and the few days we passed together %vcre all 
days of rejoicing- You would never have l>cen 
horn, my dear children, if my good sister had lived : 

1 should have retired quietly to pass my riper age 
with her : but she bore in her bosom the germ of 
that malady that*!)ad been fatal to all my family; 
and of the dear hope which I had so ardently che- 
rished, I was too soon and too cruelly dci>rivcd. f 
In one of those happy jouniey.H to Sauinur, the ’ 
vlciiiiiy of la terre des ormes induced me to pay 
visit to the count d'Argenson, who had been minister® 
of war, and wliom tlic king had sent thither ui 
exile, I had not forgotten the kuidness he ha<r 
shown me, in the time of his glory, lleing young, 
when I wrote a little poem on the estaldishinent of 
the military school, the principal honour of wliich was 
due to him, he had been pleasetl to set sou|^^lue on 
this testimony of my zeal. At liis dinner^gHUid 
sented me to the noblemen of the 

o had claims on his gratitude aWj^tection. 
lie received me in his exile with exUcnic sensibility* 
—Ob, i jy dear lib il< Iren ! what an incurable diseas^^s^ 
is anduiu .■ ’ Aadness is that of tJie life of 

exiled Already won’ out by labour antl^^ 

compicliug the ruin of hbi 
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lieallh. Mis body was tormented with pfoiit, his mind 
was still more cruelly tortured by reflection and 
regret : and, during the kind rece})tion he was pleased 
to give me, I jdainly saw in him the victim of 
various afflictions. 

Walking with him in his gardens, I perceived a 
marble statue at a distance, and asked him what it 
was. “ It is one/’ said he, “ at which 1 have no 
longer the courage to look.” He added, as wc 
turned away; ** Ah I Marmontel, if you knew with 
what zeal i have served him ; if you knew how 
often he assured me we should pass our lives toge- 
ther, and that I had no better friend in the world I 
I'liesc are the promises of kings ! Tliis their friend- 
bliip ! ” So saying, the tears started to his eyes. 

In the evening, during supper, we remained alone 
in the drawing-room. This drawing-room was 
hung with pictures, that represented the battles in 
which the king had served with him in person. He 
si u) wed me wlicre they stood during the action; he 
repeated to me what the king had said ; he had not 
forgotten one word. ** Here,” added he, speaking of 
one tlieso battles, 1 was two hours in tlie linn 
j)ersnasion that my son was dead. The king had the 
kindness to appear to sympathize in iny aflliction. 
How changed is he now! My sorrows affect him 
no more.” By these ideas he was haunted; and, 
if he up^e sutFered to indulge them, he sank, buried 
as it ^re ir^iis grief. His daughter-in-law, ina- 
dame dc Voylr, would then hasten to seat hei*self 
hy his side, ]>rcss him in her arms, and caress him ; 
while lie, like a child, laying his head on the bosom, 
or on tile knees of her wlio syin])atl\ised witli him, 
would bathe tliem >vit|i, tears that lie did not wish 
lo conceal. ^ - 

I'liis unhappy rn aj^^ o lived only on Imiled fish, 
on account of his thereof deprived too 

of that single pleasure of the senses which would 
Jiavc been grateful tO; him ; for ho loved to indulge 
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his appetite. But even the severest regimen did not 
alleviate his pains. In quitting him, I could not help 
showing I was strongly afiected by his sorrows. 

You add to them,” said he, the regret of not 
having done you service, when to me that would 
have been so easy.” A little time afterwards, he 
obtained leave to be brought to Paris. I saw him 
arrive there dying, and there I received his last 
farewell. * f 

Hereafter, my dear children, LwiU give you some 
curious details on the cause of his disgrace, and 
that of his antagonist, M. de Machault, which hap;^ 
pened on the same day. A motive of delicacy pre-,: 
vents me from inserting these particulars in memoirs { i 
Avliich by accident may escape from your possession. 
But, instead of this serious anecdote, I will tell you 
one that is comic ; for my recital should sometimes 
amuse you. 

My friend Vaudesir had an estate near Angexs, 
whicii bore the name of his unhappy son, St 
As he knew I went every year to Sauinur 
road to Angers) to sec my sister, he once olfcreS 
taV V me there in Viis postchalsc, on condition th 
hei- ae my return, 1 should pass three days at 
James, Avhither he Avas go^ng. I Avillingly iiccept^l 
this proposal, '^nd saAv at St James the cliief wits 
of the Ahgecinc Academy; among others ajqi.ithb^^ 
Avlui Avas very like the abb^ Beau the 

* Mercure Galant.’ He Ixad just sig^jalizcaTTiimself 
by a trait of folly so v’ery singular, that it can 
scarcely be believed. ‘‘ Well, you give me credit,” 
said Vaudesir, ” should he repeat it himself? Onlv 
aid me in leading him to the question, and you sli^. 

When dinner- was nearly over, I hroi^htj*^ 
abbe into plrty, by talking to tiin of hU Ai 
on wli'ch Vaudesir made pompous;;^,,, 


IS no 
stitute> 


li'ch Vai^)sir made pompouSi^,^ 

L , * the Trc’''*h Academy,” said 

' :)Jy more illustrious, oij^]p|jfeter 
'll... yoicO}/ Al. dc Contades has 
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been receiipd a member: M. I’abb^ himseli spoke 
on that occasion in the name of the Academy, with 
the greatest success .” — ** 3'o the eulogy of the son,” 
replied J, “ M. Vd\)h6 has not failed to add that 
of the father?” — “No certainly,” said the abbt;; 

“ 1 took care not to neglect that, and I paid the 
marshal a just tribute of praise.” — ^I'he field, I re- 
plied, was rich and vast. But there was one strait 
was difiicult to pass. — “ Yes,” said he, smiling, 

** file attair of Mindin — that w^as indeed the critical 
pass; but I got through it happily enough. First 
of all, I spoke of the actions by which marshal de 
(k)niadGS^iad merited the command of the armies ; 

I retraceoml that he had done most glorious till that 
period ; and when I arrived at the battle of Min(len^,;^,:^ 
1 said l)ut two words ; * (.i)ntades appears, Contad^^" 
is cpjigiiered.^ I then passed on, continuing 
pau^^jj^ic.” As it required all my cvertioiv^^Kfto 
laUglito, I W'anted to turn the subject. V 
wor|^- said 1, “ call to my mind those of Cresar, 
afutwl defeat of the son of iMithridates : ^ T camie; 

I sa^^‘ conquered.’ “ Tnie,” answered the abbe ; 

” my phrase has even been thought somewhat more 
laconic.” The air of emphasis and gravity with 
whi.:h he pronounced his -laconic folly was so ridi- 
culous, ^at Vatidesir and 1 dared not look at each 
other, IcSl^Mi^hould hurst into laughter: we had 
llie greatwpSficulty to keep ourselves serious. 

’riu’se jdu.rruJj’s and this absence disjdeased ma- 
d;irnc rreofirin. During the whole summer, I never 
went to the Academy. 8he heard me censured; she 
fiincicd I Wi'is injuring myself essentially, by resigning 
t!i(* game to the assiduous academicians (wliich, with 
IT 'pcct to the Olivets, was certainly an idle fear), and I 
O'fion endured smart reprimands on, what she called, 
tlu: inconsistency of my conduct. “ Wlwitciui indeed 
In: more absurd,” said she, “ than to have desired to 
In’jong to the Academy, and not to attend there after 
baviiig been received?” Wy excuse was, the ex- 
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ample of the greater number, still les# assiduous 
than myself. But slie retorted witli reason, that I 
was one of those whose academic functions required 
assiduity. She had too, her little persoiml interest 
in these rtinoristranceb ; for she passed the summers 
in j’aiis, and at that time was anxious that her 
literar}' society should not be dispersed. J listened 
to her counsel with a respectful modesty, and the 
next day stole away as if she had said nothing. It 
was very natural that her kindness for me should 
have cooled ; hut by being entertaining at a single 
dinner, I could reconcile myself to her, and on seri- 
ous oecasion.s r.he recollected her atleclion for me. 
1 experienced it in two disorders, with which I was 
attacked at her ho\ise. t>ne was that same fever 
which, has seized me five times in my life, and 
which will eventually carry me : it attacked me 
whil^ niy Poetwue [Art of Poetry] was in the press. 
I watiteu to add some few articles ; and this labour, 
with which iny head was filled, rendered the dejuium 
more fatiguing in the paroxysms of feverj,Ji jMy 
friends were very uneasy, and madamc (icoffrai was 
id armed ; but the little physician (reoiglan, who 
used to attend her ser\'ants, rc.stored me to perfect 
health. • ^ 

lily other disorder was a cold, of a singu)^ fki|id : 
it was a vi.seous humour that obstrup|jB||^ii|c organ 
of respiratijm, attended with all the ;.€|fert of a 
violent cough, though I could not expectorate. Yon 
may conceive that, after having seen iny family 
die in consumptions, 1 had some rea.sori to think it 
was my turn. This 1 believed : and( deprived of 
sleep, growing visibly thin, in short finding myself 
on the decline, and ccmcluiling lliat the last perioi 
of the disease would soon announce itself by tlit 
ti'vfomary sym[>Uim:s, I resolved honourably to ew* 
pit;) d.c tinii; that I might have left, auJ 

tho.,; :b: /'I seJcc-iiig yoin.j literary subject tbii- 

might fully o,... my fancy, and winch after baviri: 
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occiii)ieil my last moments, might leave some worthy 
traces of my memory. 

i)ne of my friends had given me a print of Beli- 
sarius, after the picture from Vandyke, which 
often attracted my notice, and I was astonished that 
poets had drawn nothing from a subiect so moral, 
and so interesting. I conceived the aesire of treat- 
ing it myself, in prose ; and, as soon as this idea was 
impressed on my mind, my malady was suspended 
as if by a sudden charm. Oh I marvellous power 
of imagination 1 Tlic pleasure of inventing my 
fable, the care of arranging and developing it, the 
impressive interest which the first sketch of the 
situations and scenes I meditated excited in me, all 
dwelt so much on my mind, and so detached me 
from myself, as to render credible whatever is re- 
lated of ecstatic raptures. My lungs were oppressed, 

I breathed painfully ; 1 had a most violent convulsive 
cough; and 1 forgot them all I I could scarcely 
perceive their existence. My friendvS came to see 
me, and spoke of my illness ; I answered like a man 
ah ^orbed in other meditations : I was thinking of 
Belisarius. My wakefulness, that till then had been 
so painful, had no longer its weai’iness, nor tVie 
torment of inquietude. My nights, like my days, 
were passed in conteinfilating the adventures of my 
hero. I did i;ot the less exhaust myself; and this 
croitinued exertion would have completely, ended me, 
if a remedy i)|ul not been found for my comjdaint. 
It was Gatti^-a physician of Florence, a celebrated 
promoter of inoculation, skilful in his profession, 
and a most engaging man, who called to see me, and 
saved my life. ‘‘ It is only necessary said he, “ to 
dissolve tliat thick and glutinous humour, which 
impedes tht^^ction of the lungs; and the remedy is not 
unpleasant; you must drink plentifully of oxymel.” 
1 only therefore diluted, mixed, and warmed some 
excellent honey and vinegai* ; and the salutary use 
of the syrup, formed by this mixture, cured me in a 

D 
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vory sliort time. 1 hail iIrmi been more than three 
months in tlie firm persuasion that I was dying ; 
hut, in those three months rny work had advanced *. 
tlie chapters that recpiired liistorical study were all 
that remained to he composed. Tiie labour of the 
imagination was performed ; and that part was the 
most interesting. 

If this work is of a graver character than my 
other writing.s, it is because, while comj)osing it, I 
fancied I was uttering my last words, — uovksima turla, 
as the ancients used to say. I first tried what etFcct 
the reading of it would imve on the mind of Dirlerot ; 
and secondly on that of the hereditary prince of 
Brunswick, now the reigning duke. Diderot was 
liighly pleased with the moral part ; ho thought the 
political too concise, and advised me to extend it. 

The prince of Brunswick, who was there on liis 
travels through France, after having wagi'd war 
against us with the loyalty of chivalry and the valour 
of a hero, enjoyed that liigh esteem at Paris which 
Ins virtues merited : a more tlattcring homage than 
tlie customary respect ])aid to men of his birth ami 
I mk. He was desirous of bemg present at a private 
'iUing of the French Academy, an honour that 611 
then iiad been reserved for crowned heads. In tlikt 
sitting 1 rearl an ample e.xtract from ‘ Belisarius/ and 
had the pleasure of seeing tlic face of the young 
hero beam with animation, at the imugc.s prcscnlfea 
to him, \vlule his eye- were suffused in tears. 

He was particularly fond of the society of men of 
letters, and valued it highly, as you will ))rescntly 
see. ifelvelius invited him to dine with us; and he 
owned he liad never enjoyed a dinner .so much in his 
life, 1 certainly did not merit to be parlicnlaidy 
rej narked, yet I was so. Helvelius liavijrig told tile 
]>rince tliat lie lound a considerable likeness lu-twccr 
'end the j I'etendcr, and the prince having an- 
swer^* d « e-'cral T^ersons ha*! already made ths: 
sau c . I said, in a half-whisper, Ha'i 
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the likeness ))een somewhat more perfect, prince 
Edward would have been king of England.” These 
words were heard, tlie prince felt them, and I saw 
him blush from modesty and bashfulness. 

I was very certain that the success which the read- 
ing of Belisarius had obtained at the Academy, 
would at least be equalled by the disapprobation it 
would excite at the Sorbonne. But that was not 
what disturbed me ; and, provided the court and the 
jnir) lament did :iot interfere, I was willing enough to 
engage the theologians. I tViercfore took every pre- 
oaution to have no enemies but them. I'he abb^ 
'ferray was not yet in the ministry ; but, in the par- 
liament, of wliich he was a member, he had the 
greatest credit. I went wdth maclame Gaubard, hie 
female friend, to pass some time at Viis country-seat 
of* la IMotte, and tl^cre I read to him ‘ Belisarius.’ 
Although nature had given him but little sensibility, 
ho showed some at this reading. After I had inter- 
ested him in my behalf, I told him in confidence that 
I .vas apprehensive of some hostility on tlie part of 
he Sorbonne, and asked him if he thought lliat the 
parliament would condemn my book, in case it should 
be censiir#*d. He assured me that the parliament 
would tak(* no j)an in the affair, and promised to be 
my defender, if aT?y one should attack it there. 

'|Tliis was not rdl. I wanted it to be privileged, and 
to have an assurance that this privilege siiould not 
bf -l-fjVoketl. I hiid no personal interest with old 
[Vmupeon, then keeper of the seals. But the wife of 
my bookseller, madame Merlin, w^as acquainted with 
and patronised by liim. I employed her to sound 
liim, and lie promised us all his favour. It remained 
for me to secure tlie favour of the court, and heve* 
the perilous part of my book was not theolc^gy. I 
dreaded allusions, malicious applications, and To • 
aecusaticn of having thought, not of Justinian, liui 
some one else, when I paintcil go feeble and delimit'd 
n monarcli. fJnh.appily, there was but too much 
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analogy between the two reigns ; the king of Prussia 
felt it so well, that, after he had rexjeivcd iny work, 
he wrote to me with his own hand, at the bottom of 
his secretary (Lecat)'s letter : “ I have just begun 
your ‘ Belisarius you are very bold I** Others 
might say it ; and, had my enemies attacked me on 
that quarter, I had been ruined. 

However, no direct precautions could be taken in 
this respect. The least inquietude shown by me, 
would have given the alarm, and comicted me. No 
one w'oxild have dared to encourage, or promise mo 
assistance ; and the first counsel I should have re- 
ceived would have been to throw my book into the 
fire, or to efface from it all that coula be susceptible 
of allusion ; and how much must 1 have effaced ! 

I assumed an aspect that was the reverse of that 
of inquietude. 1 wrote to tlie minister of the king’s 
household, the cornu de Ufahit Rorentin, to say that 
I was on the point of publishing a Nvork, the Hubjcct 
of wliich seemed xvorthy to interest the heart of the 
king; that I was ardently desirous of his majesty’s 
peimission to dedicate it to him ; and that in giving 
it to him (the minister) to examine, I would entreat 
Dm in person to solicit this favour for me. For 
this purpose, I begged a moment’s audience of thfif 
count ; which, he granted, t 

In confiding my manuscript to the count, I cem-^ 
fessed there was one chapter with which fanatm 
theologians might ]irobably be dissatisfied. “ It is 
very much to my interest then,” said I, that this 
secret should not be disclosed ; and I entreat you, 
count, not to sutfer my manuscript to leave your 
^closet.” As lie had some friendship for me, he 
read j]y gave me I .'is promise ; which he kept. But, 
a few days aftenvards, retuming me the book, wliich 
hi: 1 id either read or had employed some one to 
reafw ' i >ld tih bat the religion of Belisarius would 
not i"'y of th 5 theologians; tliat my work 

svould p; !y . ; censured by them; and that, for 
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Tiiat reason only, lie dared not propose to tlie king 
lo accept the dedication. On which 1 ent.ceated him to 
keep iny secret, and I withdrew satisfied. 

What indeed was my object ? 'J’o have at court a 
witness of the intention I had expressed of dedicat- 
ing my work to the king ; and, consc(piently, a 
proof that nothing was more ‘distant from my 
thoughts than to write a satire on his reign ; which 
was liie simjde truth. Armed with this defence, I 
was once more tra)itpiil, on that score. But I had to 
pass under tho eyes of a censor; and, instead of one, 
i had two given me ; the literary censtir not daring 
to take on himself to approve what regarded theo- 
logy. 

‘ Belisarius* was now submitted to the examination 
(if a doctor of tlic Sorl)onne. His name was Ciievrier. 
A week after ? had sent him my work, I called on 
him. When returning it, he was loud in its praises ; 
but, u'hen 1 cast my (‘yes on the last sheet, I did not 
sev‘ his a])prohation. “ Have then the kindness,’’ 
s:ii(l I, “just to write two words here.” His answer 
>^as a smile. “What! sir,” 1 urged, do you not 
approve it?” — ” No, sir; (lod forbid!” answered 
ho, rniblly. — ‘‘ Anil may f at least know what you 
t lid in it so censurable?” — ** Very little in detail, 
^•ut much on the whole ; and the a\ithor knows too 
well in what .spiiit he htvs written liis book, to rc:(|uire 
that 1 4liould allix my appro) lation,” I pressed him 
to eaEpMn himself. “ No, sir,” said he, ” you im- 
d«i;«tand me perfectly ; i understand you as well ; 
let UK liot lose time by any discussion; but seek 
uiiolher censor.” Fortunately, I found one who was 
U' vs dilHcult, and %Belisarius’ printed. 

As soon as it ap]Kiarcd, the Sorbonne was in an 
uproar; and the wise, doctors resolved, in full coun- 
sel, to .subject it to their censure. To many people, 
this censure was a formidable thing: and several of 
luy friends were of the number. 1'hr alarm .s])read; 
and they advised me to ap[>ease, if it were possible. 
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tlie fury of these doctors ; but other friends^ more 
firm, more jealous of my philosophical honour, ex- 
horted me not to bend. I encouraged both, told my 
secret to neither, and began by listening attentively 
to the public. 

My book sold rapidly ; the first edition of it was 
sold oft’; f pressed forward the second, I hastened the 
third. There were nine thousand copies of it sold, 
!)cforo the Sorbonne had extracted from it what they 
had detennined to censure ; and, thanks to the noise 
these doctors made about the iiftecntli clia])tcr, no 
other was mentioned : it was to me like the tail of 
Alcibiades' dog. 1 rejoiced to see how essen- 
tially they served me, by thus diverting attention. 
My part was to ajipcar neither feeble nor mutinous, 
and to gain time, in order that the editions of my 
book might multiply and spread througli Itiurope. 
1 therefore kept myself on the defensive, without the 
air of fearing the Sorbonne, or that of braving it ; 
when an abbe, vdio lias himself had powerful enemies 
to combat, the abbe Georgcl, came to invite me to 
accept the ai'chbishop as a mediator; assuring me, 
tiiiit if 1 would call on him, I should be well received, 
and that he knew lie was disposed to negotiate a 
]iacific accommodation with the theologians in my 
ijehalf. ' Nothing could accord better with my }daii 
than conciliatory advances. ‘ I went to the prelate, 
who received me witli a paternal air, calling me 
always * My dear Mr Marmontel.' I was touched 
witli the kindness which these gentle words seemed 
t(i express. I have since learned that it was his man- 
ner of being gracious, when be »pokc to the lower 
class of the people. t 

I ;.ssured Inin of my good faith, of ray respect |br 
religion, of tlie desire f had not to leave any d^bt 
coi ' niing my doctrine, or that of my book ;ui»d 
onls I.'li as a favour, to be admitted to 
f ty; i r ! hu UMu liis doctufs, 00 all the 
.v irich Slim'd .,cur culpaldo them, in this Work. 
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The part of mediator and of conciliator seemed to 
give him }>leasure. He promised me to act, and he 
i)ade me call on the syndic of the Sorbonne, doctor 
Riballier, and exjdain myself to him personally. 

I went to Riballier. Our conversations, and my 
correspondence with liim are printed : I refer you to 
llicm. . 

3'hc otlier doctors, who were assembled by the 
archbishop at his own house, whither I went to con- 
fer with them, were somewhat less uncivil than 
Riballier. But, in our conference, they too chose 
])erpelually to change the passages, in order to per- 
vert the sense. Armed with patience and moderation, 
I rectified the text, which they had altered, and 
explained to them my ideas, olFering to insert these 
explanations in notes in my book ; and the arch- 
bishop was well satisfied with me ; but I cannot say 
the satne of the other gentlemen, All that you 
are telling us is very useless,” concluded ilic abbe le 
Fevre, an old caviller, who was only kno\vm in the 
school by the name of ‘ la (irande Cateau,’ you must 
ai solutely strike out the fifteenth chapter from your 
i)ook ; tlie venom is tliere.” 

“If what you ask of me were possible,” 1 an- 
sv;cred^ “perhaps I diould do it for the love of peace. 
IVai, at present, there arc forty thousand copies of 
iviy wdrk scattered over Europe ; and in all the 
editions lliat have been published, and that which 
^vill soo^ikpjjcar, the fifteenth chapter is printed, and 
be printed. What would it now avail, to 
publish, m edition of it without tliis chapter ? No 
<u5e would buy it thus mutilated ; it would be money 
t to mo and to luv bookseller,” — “ Very well,” said 
iio, “ then your nook must be censured without 
mercy.” — “ 'rnie, without mercy, Mr abbd,” I re- 
plied, “ I expect no less, if it be you who are to 
dictate Ur: censure. But his grace the archbishop 
bo Illy witness, that to appease you 1 have done 
M ^bvit you could roasonahly rcijuhe,” 
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“ Y’es, my dear J\lr Alarraontel,” said the arch- 
bishop, “ on many points I have been pleased with 
your good faith and docility. But there is one 
article of which I require from you an authenlic 
and fonnal recantation ; it is tliat of toleration.*’ — 
“If your grace,” said I, “ will be pleased to cast 
your eyes on a few lines that 1 have ivrittcn this 
morning, you will there see, cleaily explained, my 
personal opinion on that subject, and its motives.” 
J presented to him the note that you will find printed 
at the end of ‘ Belisarius.’ He read it in silence, and 
passed it to the doctors. Ah I ” said they, “ com- 
mon-place arguments a thousand times repeated, a 
thousand times confuted, that are but the refuse of 
tlie schools.” — “ You treat wdth very great contempt,” 
said I, “ the authority of the fathers of the church, 
and that of St Paul, by which my motives are sup- 
ported.” They answered, “ that the writings of the 
fathers of the church Avere an arsenal in w'hich all 
])arties found anns; and that the passage of 
Paul, %vhich I quoted, proved nothing.” 

“ Well then,” I replied, “ since your authority 
only, should be law% what do you ask of me r” “ The 
right of the sw'ord,” they replied, “ to exterminate 
heresy, irreligion, iin{)iety, anil bind all to the yoke 
of faitii.” 1 waited for them to come to that, in 
order to retire in good order, and intrench myself 
in a post wdiere they could not attack me. Pmv/iw- 
nitimiy omni parte oimw septum (Dc Or. 1. .‘1). 

I answered, “ That the sw'ord was among those 
* carnal* weapons which St Paul liad reprovctl, when 
he had said — yinmi mUitUe noHtrec mn earmlia sunt 
and at these words I was going tu withdraw'. The 
prelate detained rno, and, pres-sing my hands between 
liis, conjiiicd rne, in a pathetic lone, that was truly 
laui'hahle, to tubserihe to that atrocious dogma. 
“ my 1 'rd," •’aid I, “if 1 had signed it, f .should 
thlr!' J V dij)ped my pen in blood ; I shduUi 
think I iiai? a‘>provcd ail the cruelties comiTnU^” in 
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the name of religion.” — You affix, then,” said 
le Ft»vre, with his doctorial insolence, ‘‘ a great 
importance and a great authority to your opinion V* 

1 know, Mr abb?,” I replied, “ that my authority 
is nothing ; but my conscience is something ; and 
it is that, which, in the name of humanity, in the 
name of religion itself, forbids me to approve per- 
secution. * Defendenda religio cst, non occidendo, 

Gcd moriendo ; non saeviti^, sed patienti^ si 

sanguine, si tonnentis, si malo religioncm defendere 
velis ; jam non defendetur, sed iJolluetur atque viola- 
bitnr.^ This is the language of Lactantius, it is 
tliat of TertuUian, it is that of St Paul ; and you 
^vill allow me to think that they were at least your 
equals.” 

“ Come,” said he to his brethren, let^s say no 
more. The gentleman chooses to Ik? censured ; he 
shall be so.” Thus our conferences finished. What 
u’us prt?cious to me, was the result I had dra\vn 
IVom them. The question here involved no little 
tiioological chicanery, in wdiicb I should have been 
cxiosed to the cavils of the school; it was a point 
of controversy, reduced to the most simple, the 
most striking, and the most precise terms. “ They 
liax e wanted,” 1 could say, ” to make me recognise 
til* right o|[ forcing belief of employing the sword, 
the tortur^.the scaffold, and the stake, for that 
])iirposa; tlfty have wanted to make me approve 
tliose who reached the gospel, poniard in hand; 
and I li^y i^ pfused to subscribe to that abomina- 
ble doctl#^^ It is for this that the abbi^ le Ft!Vi*e 
lias dcc%!cd that I should be censured without 
nv rey. T^fe recapitulation, which I was active in 
sjireading about town, at court, in the parliament, 
and in the councils, rendered the Sorhonne odious : 
ri the same time my friends exerted themselves to 
innke* it ridvmlous, and for that J relied on them. 

riie first ofieration of the theologians was to 
‘ xMuvt from rny work the passages they meant to 
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condemn. It was who should have the glory of 
discovering the greatest number of them. They 
picked them ciiriously, like pearls that each was 
emulous of adding to the store. After having col- 
lected thirty-seven of them, finding that number 
sufiicient, they published the list under the title of 
‘ Indiculus.’ Voltaire added to it the coithet of 
‘ Ridiculus.* Never did adjective and substantive 
agree better together * * Indiculus Ridiculus’ seemed 
made for each other ; they remained inseparable. 
M. Turgot exposed the folly of the doctors in another 
way. As he was a good Uieologian himself, and a 
.still better logician, he first established this evident 
and imiversdly acknowledged principle, that, of 
two contradictory propositions, if one be false, the 
other is necessarily true. He then placed in opposi- 
tion, in two parallel columns, the thirty-seven ])ro- 
positions reproved by the Sorbonne, and the thirty- 
seven contradictory ones, very exactly drawn out. 
'riiere was no medium ; iu condemning the fonner, 
the theologians must absolutely adopt and profess 
the latter. Now, among these there was not a 
single one which was not rei'Dlting for its horror, 
or ridiculous for its absurdity, lliis beam of light, 
thrown judiciously on the doctrine of the Sorbonne, 
exprsed it in its native deformity. In vain did they 
wi>h to withdraw their * Indiculus it was too 
late ; the blow was struck. 

Voltaire und Ttook to make the public laugh at 
the s^mdic Ribailier, and his scribe C*og^, a professor 
in that same Mazarin college of which Ribailier was 
liead-master, and who under his direction liad 
written a slanderous libel against ‘ Belisarius* and 
myself. At the same time, with the shaft of ridicule 
vl)ich he handled so w'cll, Voltaire launched with all 
ns might on the wliole Sorbonne; and with his little 
'beets tliat arrived from Geneva, and that circulate^i 
ri Pan:s, an^iiscd ihe public at of tlie 

doctor'*. Othci> of my frieiids,fil^i^3cxtcrous i>’ 
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vt;asonh)^’ and ridicnio, had also the friendship to un- 
dertake iny defence ; so that the dccn:e of the thco- 
lujrical tribunal was dishonoured and scouted before 
it had appeared. 

While the Sorbonne, the fury of which these 
vexations increased, was labouring with all its power 
to render ‘ Belisarius’ heretical, deistical, impious, 
“ the enemy of the throne and tlie altar*’ (for these 
were her great Avar horses), 1 Avas continually re- 
ceiving letters from the sovereigns of Europe, and 
from the most enlightened men, bestowing praises 
on my work, which they called the breviary of kings. 
The empress of Russia caused it to be translated 
into the Russian language, and dedicated to an arch- 
bishop of her empire. The empress queen of Hun- 
gary, in spite of the archbishop of Vienna, had 
ordered it to be printed in her states ; she Avho Avas 
so severe Avith regard to those Avritings Avhich 
attacked religion. 1 did not neglect, as you may 
Kup]K)se, to communicate its universal success to 
the court and to the parliament, and neither tlie 
one nor the other had any inclination to share the 
ridicule lavished on the Sorbonne. 

Circumstances being thus favourable, and my 
presence no longer necessary at Paris, I employed 
the time, which the doctors took to fabricate their 
censure, ip the sacred duties of friendship. 

AladaiSCr'illeul v'as dying of a slow fcA^er, occa- 
sioned by an acrimonious humour in the blood, 
and for which the most skilful of our physicians, 
Bouvart, had prescribed the Avaters and baths of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. The young countess de S^ran 
accompanied her there ; hut, in the state in Avhich 
the patieiAt was, the assistance of a man was ncccs- 
s.'iry to them. Tlieir friend lloiirct entreated me to 
be their compmuon. I considered it my duty to 
oblige them; and, as s<K)n as they learned my 
answer, inadamc de Scran Avrotc me this note : — 

“ Is it r^Uy Inie tJiat you intend going with us to 
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the waters ? I can scarcely believe it, though it is 
my greatest wish. 1 dare not indulge the hope, 
which your occupations, your affairs, and your plea- 
sures, all forbid. Assure me of it yourself, if you 
wish 1 should be convinced ; and, if you do, oelieve 
me, I shall esteem this mark of friendship as one of 
the greatest that can be given. Madame Filleul 
dares not datter herself more than I. But you would 
• perhaps be determined to comply by the desire she 
shows, and the gratitude she expresses.” 

I set off udth them. Madame Filleul was so ill, 
and madame de Sfiran was so persuaded that her 
friend would die on the road, that slie cautioned me 
to take mourning with me. Amved at Aix-la-( 'ha- 
pelle with this courageous woman, who, with 
scarcely a breath of life, did not cease still to smile 
at the gaiety we affected, the pliysician of the place 
was consulted ; he found her too mucli enfeebled to 
support the bath, and began by making her try the 
waters very gently. The effect of their virtue was 
such, that the eruption of tlie humours having re- 
stored the patient to life, in a few days she regained 
trength, and was capable of supporting the batli* 
.\ prodigious change was then operated, as by miracle. 
Tlic eruption was complete over the whole hcM^;; 
and tile fair patient, feeling herself re-animafedi 
went alone, walked out, and made us admire tha 
progress of her recovery, appetite, aiid 
Alas i in spite of our entreaties and remonstrances, 
she abused this prompt convalescence, by rcfiising to 
continue the gentle regimen that was prescribed; 
still, in spite of her intemperance, she wouULhaVe 
been saved, had it not been for tlie fatal imprudence 
she committed, without our knowledge, jiiet a| 
recov^'ry was completed. ' 

M. de Mari guy, whose sistejP' wa.s dead, and w^, 
w dug to indulge his taste and secure hLs hapjgfaiiiii, 
had rr • ri ' tb'i eldest daughter of xnadamc Rll^f 
thr; u\(\ . ' i; all, ttie iKJautiful, the intelligent, ifibc 
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charming Julie ; yielding to the desire his wife ex- 
pressed of coming to see her mother, brought her to 
us, and, accompanied by the celebrated designer 
Cocliin, at the same time made a joiu*ney through 
Holland and Brabant, in order to see the pictures of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools. 

I have already given you the character of this 
worthy, interesting, and unhappy man. All the 
charms that can be wished for in a young woman, # 
whether in pei*son or in mind, disposition, sweetness, 
ingenuousness, kindness, gaiety, abiuidant wit, and 
sound reason, each cviltivated with the greatest care, 
were united in his young wife. But, tormented as 
he was by a melancholy self-love, he had scarcely 
married her when he chose to be jealous of the ten- 
derness she entertained for her mother, and of the 
friendship, which, from her infancy, had subsisted be- 
tween her and inadame de S4ran. He witnessed this 
mutual sensibility on their seeing each other again ; 
but he dissembled the vexation it gave him, and the 
little time he pas.sed with us was obscured by no cloud. 
He even cxjiresscd affectionate feelings for inadame 
iMileuI, I leave our dear Julie with you,’’ said he ; 

it is very right that she should pay attention to the 
health of her mother. In a little time I shall return 
to take hetv back, and I hope I shall then find the 
bivilth that ''is so precious to us all, perfectly re- 
established/? He said some kind things too, to the 
countess dii S<(*ran, and left us all persuaded that he 
wiiit away tranquil. But in him the least grain of 
ill-hiunour \i'a.s like a leaven that quickly fermented, 
and whose sourness communicated itself to the whole 
mass of his ideas. From the moment he was alone, 

. ud abandoned to his own thoughts, he imagined 
bis wife forgetting him by the side of her mother, 
and, more at liberty, rejoicing witli ua at her separa- 
tiun from him. She had no love for him ; it was 
not for him she lived; he was fai’ from being what 
wa- dearest to her on earth such were the reflcc- 

• Of. n. c 
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lions that occupied his gloomy mind. He had more 
than once confided the sad secret to me. Yet his 
letters were very kind during the whole of his jour- 
ney, and, till liis return, we received nothing of what 
was passing in him. Let us leave him on his travels, 
and speak a little of the life we led at Aix-la-Chapellc. 

Although madame Filleul, naturally live!}', in- 
dulgent to her will and appetite, in spite us, did 
all that could retard her recovery, the virtu of the 
waters and the baths did not hvil to expel the acri- 
monious tendency with which she every day im- 
pregnated her ])lood, by spicy gravies and ragouts, 
the seasoning of which to her was poison. As slie 
boasted that she was cured, we, without being so well 
convinced as herself, believed it enough to congra- 
tulate ourselves. Our ladies then j)artook of all the 
pleasures of the place, in which I shared. After dinner, 
walking was the amusement ; in the evening, dancing 
at the assembly of the Ridotto, where there was deep 
play ; hut we did not game. The dances were all 
English, very pretty, and well danced. It is to me a 
curious sigVit to see those chains of men and women 
of all the northern nations, Russians, Poles, (iennans, 
and especially English, assembled and mi.xed together 
b\ tlie common attraction of pleasure. I need not 
tell you, that two French women of rare beauty, the 
elder of whou.i was but twenty, had only to show 
themselves to attract attention. In a morning then, 
while all were paying their court to them, either at 
home or on the public walk, I had some solitary 
hoiu-s. I employed them in literary labours. I 
'wrote the ‘ Incas.* 

At that time, two of our French bishops came to 
the waters, and took a[)art!nents* in our neighbourhood. 
One of them, Broglie, bishop of Noyon, was an invalid ; 
the Ollier accompanied him : it was Marbo uf, bishop 
of Autun, who liav since been minister. The author 
of tl ■ ook whi h the Sorbomie was at that very 
rnome^^ c;; ^ iog, was * ) them an object of curiosity. 
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They came to see me, and invited me to walk. 1 
was well aware that these prelates wanted to wrestle 
with me ; and, as the game pleased me, I willingly 
entered the ring. 

They began, as you may suppose, by talking of 
Belisarius. I'hey expected to find me terribly alarmed 
at the decree which the Sorbonne was about to ful- 
minate against me, and were fpiitc surprised to see 
me so tranquil under tliis anathema. “ Belisarius,’’ 
said I, is an old soldier, an honest man, and a 
Christian in his soul, loving his religion from his 
heart and with good faith ; he believes all that the 
gospel teaches him, and only rejects what is not there. 
It is to the black phantoms of superstition, it is to the 
monstrous horrors of fanaticism, that Belisarius refuses 
credit. I have proposed to the Sorbonne to render 
this distinction evident in explanatory notes, whicli 1 
would add to my hook. This conciliatory proposal 
it has refused ; it has rc(|uired that the fifteenth 
i hrqjtor should be expunged from a work of which 
forty thousand copies ai'e already sold : a puerile de- 
marul ; for ihe mutilated edition would have been 
rej voted as refuse, and would only have ruined me. 
Lastly, it has insisted that I should recognise the 
dogma of civil intolerance, tlie right of the sword, 
tlir right of proscnj)tion, of exile, of dungeons, 
poniards, torture, and the stake, in order to force 
belief in the religion of the lamb ; and in tlic lamb 
of the gospel I liavc not chosen to recognise the 
tiger of the inquisition. I have adhered to the doc- 
trine of Lactantius, of Tertullian, of St Paul, and to 
the spirit of the gospel. It is for this that the 
Sorbonne is aclnnlly occupied in fabricating a pitiless 
I iisurc nehsarius:, Lactantius, Tertullian, St 
Taul, and on all who ihbik like them. Take care of 
vr.nrsclv(‘S, my lords, for it is possible that you may 
\>r <?f the number.” 

“ But why do p]jiloso]diors,” said the bisliop of 
A iiun, prcsinue to ^T'.’ak of theology?” — *MVliy 
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do theologians,” replied I, “ presume to tyrannize 
over mind, and to excite princes to employ torture in 
order to force belief? Arc princes the judges on 
articles of religion and on the objects of faith ?” — 
Certainly not,” he answered; ” princes are not the 
judges.” — ‘^And you make them the executioners !” — 
** I know not,” replied he, ” why theologians should 
now be accused of a kind of persecution winch they 
no longer exercise. Never did the church show 
more moderation in the use of its power.” — “ It is 
true, my lord,” said 1, ^Uhat she uses it more soberly; 
she has tempered it, in order to preserve it.” — “ Why 
then,” insisted he, choose this very time to attack 
her?” — ** Because men do not write only for the 
moment in which they write,” answered I ; it is to 
be feared that the future may resemble the past, and 
they seize the moment when the waters are low, to 
work at the mounds.” — ” Ah 1 the mounds I” said 
he : His the pretended philosophers who break 

them down, and who aim at nothing less than tho 
total destruction of religion.”—^* Leave to this chari- 
table, tills beneficent and peaceful religion its tr|ie 
character, and I dare assert,” replied I, ** that incS^ 
dvility itself will not dare to attack it, arid that 
piety will be silent in its presence. not its 
pure tenets, nor its morality, nor even^^lSrstcriei. 
that raise it enemies. ’Tis the violejl^lim fana^ 
opinions with which a dark theology'^has mixed 
doctrine ; these are what make honest minds rebel; 
Let it be disengaged from this m^tur^ let it be 
purified, let it be brought back to ife primitive sanc- 
tity ; then will those who attack it be the public 
enemies of the wretches it consoles, of tlic oppressed 
it relieves, and of the feeble it supports.” 

* .'Say w'hat you will,” replied the bisliop; ” its doc- 
trine is stedfast, the edifice i.s cemented, and we will 
' ex suffer a .single .stone of it to be displaced.” 1 
reiiuni’ -d i that the r,rt of mining was carried 
to : a? /’i .aat with a little iJpwdiT very 
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ar.fl vory solid towel's had been cojnplettly over- 
lluown, and even tlic Iiardest rocks ]>lowii in i)ieces. 
Heaven forbid,” added I, that I shonJd wish my 
j)rcsage to be accomplished 1 I sincerely love and 
revere, from the bottom of my licart, this consoling 
religion; but if ever it dies among us, theological 
fanaticism will alone be the cause of its deatli; 
fanaticism alone will have struck the mortal blow.” 

'J'hen retiring a little from me, and speaking in a 
low \*oicc to the bishop of Noyon, I thought I heard 
iiim say, It will last longer than ourselves.” He 
v/as mistaken. Turning again to me, If you love 
religion,” insisted he, “ why join with those who 
meditate its ruin ?” — ” I only join with those,” an- 
swered I, “ who love it as I do, and who desire 
that it sliould show itself such as heaven gave it, 
pure, single, and unspotted , — siatf aurora coMur^ens, 
pu/vltra ut Itoiftf elrcta at sol . . .” — He added, smiling, 
ff rrMHs ut rasfrorum acies oniinataJ^ — ” Yes,” re- 
])|ie<l I, ** terrible to the wdeked, to the fanatic, to 
: he impious; but now only terrible with the arms 
that are its own, which are neither sword nor fire.” 
;^ucli nearly, was our first conversation. 

Another time, as he perpetually recurred to his 
observation, that plulosopners assumed too much 
iiberty ; ” It is true, my lord,” said I, that 
tiicy ^dhiotimes f. resume to jierforin very noble 
fmictibns for you ; but it is only when you will 
I'lol dei^i to fulfil them yourselves.” — WTiat func- 
tions 1 ” asked he. — ” iliose of preaching publicly 
trutlis that are too rarely told to sovereigns, to their 
ministers, or to the flatterers that surround them. 
Since the exile of Pension, or, if you will, since 
ilnit little course of toucliing morality given by 
Ihe direction of Massillon, to Louis XV when 
child, — ^lessons, alas! that were premature, and 
lUcrefore’useless, — have public vices and public crimes 
found in the priesthood a single courageous assailant ? 
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In the pulpit, they dare indeed to rebuke trifling errors, 
and check common frailties; but the disastrous 
passions, the political scourges, — in a word, the 
moral scourges of human evils, who dares to attack ? 
Who dares to encounter pride, ambition, vain-glory, 
false zeal, the fury of domination and usur})ation ? 
Who dares call them to account, before God and 
man, for the tears and blood of their numberless 
victims I tlien supposed a Chrysostom in the 
pulpit; and, in exposing the subjects that would 
invoke his eloquence, 1 was perhaps at that moment 
eloquent myself. 

Be that as it may, my two prc‘lates, after having 
felt my pulse two or three times, found my disease 
incurable; and one day, when showing them tlie 
manuscript of the * Incas,’ which was lying on my 
table, I said, ** There is a work that will reduce your 
doctors to the alternative of buniing the gospel, or 
of respecting in Las (Jasas, that apostle of the Indies, 
the same sentiments and the same doctrine that they 
condemn in ‘ Belisarius.’ ” They saw they cpiilil no 
longer hope anything from me: tlieir zot dkeou^ 
raged, or rather their curiosity satisfied, they left xn^'; 
the free disposal of time that would have been losl|:^ 
in discussion. The wish to make me a philosophical 
theologian, or to transform them to theological 
philosopher??, was vain. 

nie labour, which ray book of the ‘ Incas’ still 
required, was interrupted in behalf of that of a 
memorial, in which I have pleaded the cause of the 
northern peasantry, and which is printed in the 
collection of my works. 

1 had just read in the newspapers, that, at the 
economical Society at Petersburgh, an anonymous 
promoter of pliilosophical inquuy px’oposed a prize 
of a thousand ducats for the beat work on this 
fiucstion “ i ;5 it advantageous to a state that the 
pt . -Mt Hliouid be a proprietor of land, or that he 
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should have only moveable goods? And how far 
should the right of the peasant over this property 
extend, for the advantage of the state ?” 

I concluded that this anonymous promoter of 
inquiry was the empress of Russia herself; and 
since on this great object she was desirous that 
tlie truth should be known in her states, 1 resolved 
to show it whole and entire. One of the Russian 
ininisten?, M. de Saldern, had come to Aix-la-Cha- 
pclle to take the tvaters. I frequently saw him, and 
lie spoke to me of the affairs of the north with 
as much openness of heart as a prudent minister 
is permitted to speak. It was tlurough him that my 
memorial reached its destination. It did not ob- 
tain the i)i'ize, and I foresaw that it would not ; but it 
made its impression, and of this I received testimo- 
nies. Thus my solitary hoiu^ w^ere usefully occu- 
])ie(l. But an object not less interesting to me 
tlian my literary occupation, and, to say the truth, 
still more attractive, was the conversation of my 
t]ire(3 ladies, all three of different dispositions, but 
so analogous, that their colours harmonized and 
rn.^ited into each other like those of the rainbow, 
Tnoughtjjypnd sentiments thus liarmoniously blended 
nvike tb^harm of conversation. Unity of senti- 
ment begins by be mg agreeable and finishes by 
1) ing vapid. It is for this reason madamc Filleul 
used to say ttreit she loved contrariety ; that nothing 
else was natural and .sincere ; that nature had never 
made two things equal, neither two eggs, two leaves, 
two minds, nor two tempers ; and that, wherever 
wo. thought we saw a j^erfect likeness of sentiments 
imd opinions, there was dissimulation and complai- 
■ ince on the one side or the other, and often on botli. 

One of the three, madame de Seran, had made 
me her confidant, and tlie secFCts witli which she 
entrusted me were of such a nature as to make our 
p*i\’atc corverfiations very interesting. They related to 
'^■10 facility wit!' M’hich she might have succeeded 
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1 ‘iadamc dc Pompadour, had she been ambitious 
of tliat distinction. She was in continual correspon- 
dence with the king ; he wrote to her by every j)ost ; 
and these letters and the answers were all shown to 
me. I must tell you how this little romance was 
contrived. 

Madame de S<5ran was the daughter of a JM. de 
Bulioud, a man of family, without fortune, and 
formerly governor of the pages of the duke of 
Orleans. By a most strange fatality, and wliicli 1 
cannot explain, this young lady, from the age of 
fifteen, had been the object of her father's violent 
and sombre spleen, ancl of her mother's aversion. 
Beautiful as an angel, and even more interesting 
for the charm of her gentle temper and siinjde inno- 
cence, than for the brilliancy of her beauty, she did 
hut weep and lament her sad and cruel fate, wlien 
her father suddenly resolved to marry her, giving 
her as lier dowry his place of governor of the pages, 
which he resigned to his son-in-law. This husbainl 
whom he i)rt*sented to her was likewise of an 
ancient family, but with no other i)roperty than a 
little estate in Nonnandy. I’o be poor was a trifle. 
M. de Seran was ugly, and of a most, forbidding 
ugliness ; red-haired, ill-made, with only one eye, 
and in that one a cataract ; in other respects the 
best and most honourable of men. When he was 
presented to our bcautifid Adt^aule, she tiirnod jmle 
with horror, and her heart shrunk i)ack with di-gust 
and repugnance. ^J'lie presence of her relations 
made her endeavour to conceal this first impression 
from him, as much as possible; hut M. de Scran 
perceived it. lie re<iuesled he might be allowed to 
pass a few moments tete-ii-tete with her ; and, when 
they \vcro left alone, ** JVladeinoiselio," said he, 
“ you find me very ugly, and my ugliness frightens 
you. f perceive it ; you may without 

artificu. It ' ni tiiink that this xtij|||ghance is invin- 
cible, ii ’O ronfiden tly as to your frieiui : your 
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secret shall be kept ; I will take the rupture on my- 
self, and your parents shall know nothing of the con- 
fession you shall have made me. At the same time, 
were it possible to render these natural defects sup- 
portable to you in a husband, and were nothing 
requisite for that purpose but the cares and attentive 
devotion of a sincere and tender friendship, you 
might expect them from the heart of an honest man, 
who would be grateful to you through life for not 
having rejected him. Consult your own feelings, 
and tlien answer me : you are perfectly free.” 

Adelaide was so wretched ; she saw in this honour- 
able man so sincere a desire of procuring her a 
happier lot, that she hoped she should have the 
courage to accept him. “ Sir,” said she, ** what I 
have just heard, with the character of kindness and 
])robity, which your langus^e bespeaks, inspires the 
sincerest esteem. Give me a/ew hours for reflec- 
tion, and come for your answer tomorrow.” 

Nothing less was requisite than the most urgent 
counsels of reason and present unhappiness to deter- 
mine her ; but the esteem she felt for M. de S6ran 
al length triumphed overall her repugnance. “ Sir,” 
said she, on seeing him again, ” I am persuaded 
rliat ugliness, us well as beauty, is soon forgotten; 
and that ther only qualities, the impression of which 
is not enfcelded by habit, and whose value is every 
d;iy more intimately felt, are those of the heart. Such 
I lind in you ; I desire no others ; and I confide to 
your honour the care of my happiness. It will be 
?.uatefiil to me to contribute to yours.” 

Thus mademoiselle de Bulioud was married before 
be had completed her fifteenth year; a]^ M.de 
^^t'ran was to her all that he had promised lo be. I 
<lo not say that this union had tne charm of love; 
Vait it had the sweets of peace, of friendship, and of 
the tenderest esteem. The husband, witliout in- 
itiictude, beheld his wife surrounded by adorers; 
: lul the wife, by her correct and modest conduct. 
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bonoiircrl, in the eyes of the public, the confidence 
of her husband. 

Yet it was impossible to see, hear, and especially to 
know her, without wishing her a happier fate, ller 
friends undertook to put her in the road to forlune ; 
and, on the marriage of the duke de Chartres, they 
thought of placing her honourably in the service of 
the young princess. But, for that purpose, a pure 
and noble race of ancestors did not suffice ; it was 
necessary besides to be of the number of those ladies 
who liad been presented to the king : such was the 
etiquette of the court of Orleans. I'his honour was 
reserved to the families that had been noble four 
hundred years, and by that title she had a right to 
aspire to it ; which right was granted. But the king, 
after having listened more attentively to the eidogy 
of her beauty than to the testimonies of her rank, 
gave his consent, on jondition that, after her pre- 
sentation she should go to thank him; a private 
condition for M. de S6ran, and which his wife herself 
did not expect ; for, speaking sincerely, slie was 
only ambitious of the place that was promised her 
at the court of the dulw of Orleans ; and, when slie 
had to go alone to the rendezvous the king had 
appointed in his private apartment, to thank him 
tete-a-tete, I know she trembled. However, she 
went, and I arrived at madarne FilleuPs as they were 
waiting her return. It u’u.s there that I Itarnt what 
I liave just related ; and 1 plainly saw tliat, as to lier 
friends, the place at the court of Orleans had been 
<rnly a specious pretext, and that this rendc'/vous 
was tlieir important object. 

I had the pleasure of seeing them build their airy 
castles of ambition : the young countess was all- 
pow(Tful, the king and tlie court were at her feet, 
all her friends were to be loaded with benefits atfiil 

ours. I was honoured with her confidence, and. 
ihi. }*j‘r ( ’.citing aRid jiersuading the ling to d<> 
all -hv t* 1 shoui ‘ desire, no prcxspcct co\jld b . 
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fairer. They were expecting the young and lovely 
conqiicrcis; the minutes were counted, they were 
dying with impatience to see her enter ; and yet they 
were very glad she did not come too soon. 

At last she returns, and tells us the history of her 
visit. A page of the chamber waited for her at the 
gate of the chapel ; it was quite dark ; she liad gone 
uj) to the private apartment of the king by a back 
staircase. He had not made her wait ; he had ap- 
proached her with an engaging air, had taken her 
liands, had kissed them respectfully, and, seeing her 
fearful, had encoumged her by gentle words and a 
look full of kindness. Afterwards he had made her 
sit doum oppposite to him, had congratulated her 
on the success of her presentation, told her that 
nothing so beautiful had appeared at his court, and 
that every one was of the same opinion. It is 
then very true, sire, answered I,’* said she in narra- 
tion, that happiness embellishes : and, if so, I 
ought at this moment to be still more beautiful.’^ — 
“ ^'ou are beautiful indeed, he replied, taking my 
Jiands and pressing them gently between his own, 
’ /hich trembled. After a mementos silence, in which 
Ijis eyes only spoke, he asked me what place I should 
be ambitious of obtaining at his court. I answered 
him, — ^The place of the princess dh\nnagnac.’^ 
She was an old friend of the king's, who had just 
died. “ Ah I jrou arc very young, answered he, 
to replace a ftiend who was present at my birth, 
who has held me on her knees, and whom I have 
loved from my cradle. Time is requisite, madam, to 
gain my confluence. I have been so often deceived ! — 
Oil ! I will not deceive you, said 1 ; and if, to 
!iicht the distinguished title of your friend, time only 
1)0 necessary, I liavc that to give you." — ^This lan- 
guage, in a gii’l of twenty, surprised, but did not dis- 
please Inm. Changing the conversation, he asked 
ino if I tbpuglit his private rooms tastefully fiinhshed 
1 answered, " I should like tliera better m blue." — 
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As blue is his colour, this answer flattered him. 

I added, that in every other respect I thought them 
charming. — If you be pleased with them, said he, 
I hope you will sometimes return to them,- for 
instance, every Sunday at this same hour. I as- 
sured him that I should seize every opportunity of 
paying my court to him. He then quitted me, to 
go and sup with his children. He has given me a 
rendezvous for next Sunday at the same hour. I 
therefore announce to you all that I shall be the 
friend of the king, and that 1 shall be nothing more.” 

As this resolution was not only in her head but in 
her heart, she kept it ; of which I had a proof. At 
the second rendezvous, she found the diawing-room 
furnished in blue, as she wished it had been ; an atten- 
tion that was very delicate. She used to go there every 
Sunday; and through Jancl, the postmaster-general, 
she frequently received, in the intervals between 
these private meetings, letters from the king : but in 
tliese letters, which I have seen, he never overstepped 
tlie bounds of a respectful gallantry; and the an* 
swers she made to them, full of %vit, grace, and de- 
licacy, flattered his \'anity without ever flattering Ini 
love. Madame de S^ran had a fund of that natural 
and flowing wit, the ingenuousness and s^plicity of 
which enchant those who have most of il^'and please 
those who have least. The vanity of tlie king was 
not easily made gentle and familiar, yet he was soon 
at his ease with her. After their first rendezvous, 
the time that preceded the royal supper had appeared 
to the king so short, that he entreated her to have 
the kindness to wait liis retuni, and to consent tliat 
supper should be served up to her, promising tn 
abridge his o^vn as much as possible, in order diat lie 
might pass a few moments longer with her. As lie 
had a small lUirary in this private apartment, sbf 
one vening asked him for some pleasant book t'> 
occupy ' .n* V». his absence ; and the king leaving lli«‘ 
cboi* u> ! , y'--' had Uic attention and kindness to 
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name ‘ Belisarius.’ ** I have it answered the 

king ; “ ’tis the only one of his works that Mar- 
montel lias not given me .*’ — ** Choose then yourself, 
sire, ” said she, ** some hook that may amuse or in- 
terest me.” “ 1 hope,” he rejdied, that this will 
interest you and he gave her a collection of verses 
written on his recovery. It was for her, after sup- 
per, an ample and rich fund of praises, that were 
the more flattering because wit hau there made itself 
subservient to feeling. 

Had the kii^ been young, and animated by that 
fire that gives and finds an excuse for boldness, I 
would not have sworn that the young and prudent 
countess would always have passed that slippery 
point, the tete-5i-tete, without peril. But a feeble, 
timid, languid desire, such as it was in a man grown 
old by pleasures rather than by years, wanted to he 
encouraged ; and an air of decorum, reserve, and 
modesty, was not what lie required. Of this our 
3 'oung friend was well aware. ‘^Therefore,” used 
she to say, ** he will never dare to be more than my 
friend ; of that I am siu-e, and have no inclination to 
recognise liim by any other title.” 

One day, however, she spoke to him of his mis- 
tresses, imd asked him if he had ever been really in 
love. answered that he had, with madame de 
( And with madame de Pompadour ?” 
” No,” sMdd he; ** I never had any love for her.” — 
“ Yet you kept her a.s long as she lived.” — ” Yes, 
because, had I discarded her, it would have broken 
her heart.” Tliis ingenuousness was not very se- 
ducing. And madame dc Sdran was thus never 
templed to succeed a woman whom the king had 
kept oidy for pity's sake. 

She was on these terms with him, when she and 
I both quitted everything to accompany our sick and 
dying friend to the waters. 

iMadanic dc S^Tan regularly received by every 
vourier a letter from the king, through the interposi- 

r 
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tion of Janel; I was her confidant, and these let- 
ters were siiown to me ; I saw the answers too ; T 
enjoyed the same confidence during the whole of 
their correspondence, and I am an eye-witness of the 
chastity of this connexion. The letters of the king 
were filled witli expressions that Idft nothing equivocal. 

“ You are but too respectable ! Permit me 

to kiss your hands at this distance at least, 

allow me to embrace you/’ He spoke to her of the 
death of the dauphin, whom he called (m stthuif/ hero, 
and told her that he wanted the consolations she. 
would have afforded him at so cruel a loss . 8 iicl i was 

his language, and he would not have had the com- 
plaisance to have thus disguised the style of a suc- 
cessful lover. I shall have occasiofi to speak again 
of these letters of the king, and of the impression 
they made on a mind less ca.sy to persuade than 
mine. In the meantime, I observed here, that the 
king, at his age, was hot sorry to Iiave an opportunity 
of tasting the charms of sentiinentiil love, which was 
the more inviting and flattering because if %vas new 
to him ; and because, without compromising his self- 
love, it touched him in the most delicate part. 

Although the noise that * Belisarius’ then made, 
arid tlie celebrity that the * IMoral Talcs’ had acquired 
in tile north of Europe, might already have made me 
somewhat remarkable among the crowd in which I 
lived, an adventure, that was honourable enough for 
me, drew on me new attention. One morning, in 
passing by tlie principal inn where the Ilidotto was 
field, I heard some one call me by name. 1 raise my 
head, and see from the window from which tha voice 
proceeded, a man, who exclaims, “ ’7’w ///*,” dis- 
appears. I had not recognised him ; hut he instantly 
came from the inn, and ran to emlirace me, saying, 
a happy accident to meet you hero !” It was 
the i riiicc of Binnswick. (k>me,” added he, let 
mo orr you ' > my wife; she will ho very hapi^y 
to se ‘ To eiif ring her room, “ iMacIamo,'^ 
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said he, *^you were very desirous of knowing the 
author of ‘ Belisarius’ and the * Moral Tales.* Here 
he is : I present him to you.** Her royal highness, 
tilt sister of the king of England, received me witli 
the same joy and cordiality with wliich the prince in- 
troduced me. At that moment, the magistrates of 
the city were waiting for them at the fountain, in 
order to open it before them, and show them the 
concretion of pure sulphur, which was formed in 
stalactites under the stone of tlie reservoir ; a kind of 
iionour that was paid only to people of the first dis- 
tinction. Go there without me,** said the prince 
to his wife; ‘'I shall pass the time more agi’ee- 
ably with IMannontel,** I would have declined this 
favour ; but was obliged to remain with him, tetc-i- 
teto, at least a quarter of an hour ; and he employed 
It in talking to me with enthusiasm of the literaiy 
men Iio had seen in Paris, and of the happy moments 
bad jiassed in their company. There the afflicting 
was ])ressed on liis mind that all hope of enticing 
us out of our country must be abandoned, and that 
1 o sovereign in Europe was powerful enough to afford 
uTi)' compensation for the happiness of living together 
ui social intercourse. 

At last, to [jersuade him to go to the fountain, I 
.MS obliged to c.xpress a wish of seeing it myself, 
and I had the honour to accompany him there. 

As they were to leave Aix-la-C3hapelle on the fol- 
lowing da.y, the jirincess had the kindness to invite 
me* U) go and pass the evening with them at the 
iiidotto. At the moment I aiTived she was dancing, 
and she instantly ijuitted the dance, of which she 
Vv'as passionately fond, to come and converse with me. 
I'ill one in the morning, she, her maid of honour 
Stuart), and 1, kept ourselves in a comer, 
talking of all that this charming princess was do- 
irous to ]iear of me. I'lie flattery of her kindnes.s 
may have deceived me, but I thought her natural 
:!> M!nor lii'dily intelligent and charming “ IIo'v 
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then have you been educated,^’ I asked to have in 
your character that adorable simplicity? How little 
you resemble the persons I have seen of your rank T’ 
— It is, that at your court,” answered Miss Stuart, 
** princes are instracted how to goveni, and at ours 
how to please.” 

The princess, before she left me, liad the goodness 
to request 1 would promise her to make a journey to 
England, while she herself should be there. T 
will receive you,” said she ; and it shall be I who 
will present you to the kin^j, my brother.” I pro- 
mised her that, unless some insurmountable obstacle 
prevented me, 1 would go to pay my court to her in 
London ; and I took leave of ner and her worthy 
husband, sensibly atTected by the marks of kindness 
I had received from them. 1 was not the prouder 
for this favour ; but in the circle at the Ridotto 1 
thought I perceived that I was more respected. 
There may seem a vanity, my dear children, in 
detailing tnese circimistances j but it is very right 
you should learn lliat, liaving some talent, joined 
with polite and unaffected manners, you may every 
where command esteem. 

Although madaxnc dc S4ran and madame de Ma- 
rigny were not sick, they frequently indulged in the 
pleasure of batliing ; and I used to hear them talk 
of their young bathing girl, as of a model that sculp- 
tors would Iiave been rejoiced to possess, for the 
statue of Atalanta, Diana, or even of Venus. As 1 
1 bad a taste for the arts, I was curious to know the 
model they praised so highly. I went to see the 
young bathing maid. I found her beautiful indeed, 
and almost as prudent as beautiful. Wc l)ccamo 
acquainted. (>nc of her fair friends, who was soon 
mine, used to permit us occasionally to go uith her 
and take some refreshment in her little garden. Tliis 
humble society, in drawing me nearer to simple 
hdturti, furnished me with philosophy enough t»> 
ke. , D hrl A peace in the company of my two 
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young ladies ; a situation tliat otherwise would not 
have ceased to be exceedingly painful. Besides, these 
trifling repasts w'erc not expensive to me ; some nice 
little cakes, with a bottle of Moselle wine, were all 
they cost me ; and madamc Filleul, wliom I had ad- 
mitted to my confldenco, secretly gave me a few 
small flasks of Malaga, v/liich her batliing girl and I 
drank to her health. 

Alas ! that health, which, in spite of all lier intem- 
perance, did not not cease to improve by the marvel- 
lous virtue of tlie baths, soon experienced a fatal 
revolution. 

M. de Marigny returned from his journey into 
Holland ; he intended to take his wife hack with 
liiiri to Paris. But, rnadame Filleul having e.xpressed 
to him the pleasure he would give her by leaving her 
daughter with her till the end of the bathing season, 
a ])er!od that was not distant, he appeared to yield 
willingly to the wishes of a sick mother ; and, as lie 
was desirous of seeing Spa on his return, our young 
tadics resolved to accompany him there ; they all 
cr.treated me to make this little excursion. I know 
10 1 wliat pii||entiment made me insist on keeping 
inndamc Fillw company ; but she herself, persisting 
l.i the wish totbe left alone, obliged me to go. This 
unfortunate ^um^y announced itself ill. Two Po- 
lish gentlemen, who were ac<|nainted with our young 
ladies, iMM. ilegewsld, thought it would be gallant 
to accompany them on horseback : M. de IMarigny 
no sooner saw tViein galloping by the side of the 
carriage than he fell into a sombre melancholy; and 
from that mom out the cloud that arose in his mind 
only blackened and became more stormy. 

However, on arriving at Spa, he went with us to 
the 'assembly of the Ridotto ; hut the more bril- 
liant he found it, the more was he struck with the 
-pt cios of ffinotion that our young ladies had excitwl 
'lie instant llicy showed themselves there, and the 
gloomy wav his chagrin. Yet he would nut 
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incur the humiliation of showing liimself jealous. 
He chose a more vague pretext. 

At supper, as he 'was melancholy and silent, ma- 
dame de Sdran and his wife liaving pressed him to 
say what was the cause of his sadness, he at last 
answered, that he saw too well lus presence was im- 
portunate ; that, after all he had done to bo loved, 
he was not so ; that he was hated, detested ; that 
the request which madame Filleul had made him 
was preconcerted ; that they only wished to be rid 
of him ; that they had accoxn])anied him to Spa only 
to amuse themselves there ; but that he was not the 
dupe of this specious artifice, for he very well knew 
his wife was longing for liis departure. She spoke 
to him with gentleness, telling him he was mijust ; 
that, if he h^ expressed the least objection to leave 
her with her mother, they would neither of them 
have felt any inclination to abuse his complaisance ; 
that, besides, though she had left her trunks at AU« 
la-Chapelle, she was resolved to go with him. ** No, 
madame,” said he, ” stay; it is now too late; I 
desire no sacrifices.” — Most certainly,” rifpUcd 
she, ” it is a sacrifice to quit my mother the state 
In M'hich she is ; but there is none tliaf 1 am not 
ready to make for you.” — ” I will accept none/* 
repeated he, rising from table. Madame de S6i^n 
endeavoured to appease him; but he replied, ” To 
you, madam.;, I do not address myself. I should 
^vc too much to say to you. I only entreat you 
not to interfere in what passes between madame de 
Marigny and myself” He quitted the room ab- 
ruptly, and left us all tliree in consternation. After 
a moment's consultation, w’e were of opinion that 
his wife should go to him. She was pale, and in 
tears. In that situation, she would have moved the 
heart of a tiger ; but he, for fear of bebig vanquished, 
had commanded his servants not to suffer her to 
enter his room, and had ordered post-horses to bo 
]iut ^i‘ cl.'ii k ut the break of day. 
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No master was ever so punctually obeyed as he. 
Ills valct-dc-cliambre represented, that if he suiTered 
inadame de Mai-igny to enter the room, he should be 
tui’ned off distantly, and that his master, in his 
anger, would be capable of the greatest excesses 
We hoped that sleep would calm him a little, and 1 
only requested that they would come to inform me 
the instant he awoke. 

1 had not slept at all ; I was not even undressed, 
when they came to teU me he was getting up. 1 
went to him, and in the most moving manner repre- 
j^ented to’ him tlie state in which he was leaving his 
wife. Tls all pretence,^* said he ; you know 
nothing of women ; I know them to my sorrow.** 
The presence of his servant imposed silence on me ; 
and when he was ready to set off; ** Farewell, my 
dear friend,’* .said he, pressing my hand ; ‘‘ pity the 
most OTctched of men ! Farewell 1” — and, with an 
air with which he would have mounted the scafibld, 
got into his carriage and was driven off. 

The grief of madame de IMarigny then changed 
into indignation ; “ He disgivsts me,” said she ; 
“ lie wishes to make me rebel, and will succeed. I 
was disposed to love him, heaven is my witness ; I 
would liavc made it my delight, my glory to render 
him liappy ; but he will not be so ; he has sworn to 
foi'oe me to hate him,** Wc passed three days at 
•Spa 5 the young ladies in dissipating the sadness that* 
ojjpresscd their heai'ts, and I in reflecting on the 
iiii lancholy consequences that might ensue from this 
excursion. I did not foresee the still more cruel afflic- 
tion it was to cause ns. 

In proportion as the blood of our patient was 
rr^itved from the impurities it contained, a slight 
scorbutic humour perpetually formed itself on her 
skin, and over her whole person; this humour dried 
\M( to dust, and fell away. It was that which 
uul saved h^r; and from the moment tliat the im- 
mrity of the blood liad thus spread itself over the 
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vSiirfacc of the body, the physician had considered 
her as recalled to life. But she, who was disgusted 
with this affection of the skin, and who found its 
cure too slow, wanted to accelerate it ; find choosing 
for that purpose the time of our absence, she had 
}>lastered her whole body over with cerate. The 
transpiration of this humour instantly ceased; it 
returned into the blood ; and we found the patient 
in a more desperate state than ever. She wished 
to return to Paris ; we brought her back with diffi- 
culty, and from that time she did but languish. 

In order that she might repose on her joiuney, we 
came but a few leagues each day. At Li^ge, where we 
had slept, a man of respectable appearance entered 
my room in the morning, and said, ** Sir, I learnt yes- 
terday evening tht'.t you were here. I am imder great 
obligations to you. 1 come to thank you for them. 
Rly name is Bassompierre. I am a bookseller and 
printer in this city ; 1 jirint vour works, fur which I 
nave a great sale throughout uermany. I have already 
pruited foiu: large editions of your ‘ Moral Talcs ;* I 
am now upon the third edition of ‘ Belisaiius.' 

What ! sir,’’ said I, interrupting him, do you steal 
from me the fruit of my labour, and come to boast o; 
It !” — Oh !” replied he, “ your privileges do noi 
extend to us. Li^ge is a free town. We have arigl'i 
^ to print whatever is good; in that our trade con 
:|aists. If your works be not pirated in France, where 
you are privileged, you will be rich enougli. Dt/ 
me, then, the favour to come and breakfast at my 
house. You shall see one of the finest printing- 
offices in Europe, and you will be pleased with llie 
manner in which your works are executed.” sre 
this exhibition I went to Bassompierre’s house. Tlu" 
breakfast Ibat awaited me consisted of cold meals 
and fish. The whole family gave me a most friemlly 
reception, i was at table between Bassompien e’s 
Vvo daughters, v;ho, as they filled my glass witli 
iiiio isli v.iuc, said, Monsitair Marmontel, what 
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urt* you going to do at Paris, where you are ])erse- 
cuted ? Stay here, live at my fatlier^s ; wc have an 
excellent chamber to give you. We will take care 
of you. You shall compose quite at your ease, and 
wliat you may have written one day shall be printed 
the next.” I was almost tempted to accept the offer. 
Bassorapierre, to indemnify me for his larceny, made 
me a present of tlie little edition of IMolitTe, 
which you now read : that book cost me twelve hun- 
dred guineas. 

At Brussels I had the ciuriosity to see a rich cabinet 
of pictures. The amateur who had formed it was, 

( 1 believe) one chevalier V^rule, a melancholy and 
sjdenetic man, who, persuaded that a breath of air 
would be mortal to him, kept himself shut up in his 
room as in a box. His cabinet was open only to 
porsons of distinction, or to famous coniioissem-s. 
i enjoyed neither of these titles. But, after I liad un- 
(Irrstood his cliaracter, I hoped to induce him to 
receive me favourably. 1 was introduced to him. 
‘‘ Bo not surprised, sir,” said I, “ that a man of 
Iv ltors, who is acquainted at Paids with the most 
celebrated artists, ctid with the lovers of the fine 
arts, should be desirous of having it in liis power to 
nvQ them news of a man for whom they all enter- 
iiiin the highest esteem. They will know that I have 
passed llirough Brussels, and they would not pardon 
iny having been there without having seen you, and 
'vithout having inquired after your liealth.” — Ahl 
sir,” answered he, ** my health is very bad and;; 
I lien entered into details of his nervous complaints, 
bis vapours, and the extreme weakness of his organs. 

\ bstened; and, after having seriously recommended 
ibin to take care of liimself, was gomg to lake my 
icavc. “ What ! sir,” said he, ‘‘ will you go away 
vithout just casting your eyes on my pictures ?” — 

‘ I am no counoi.s.seur,” said 1, ” and am not worth 
ilic trouble you would have to show them.” At the 
'iiK' tWno i suffered him to conduct me to his trea- 
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sure ; and the first picture that he bade me notice 
was a very beautiful landscape, by Berghem. “ Ah 1’^ 
exclaimed I, at first I took that picture for a 
window, through which I saw the country, and 
those fine cattle.^^ — That,” said he with rapture, 

is the finest eulogy that has been passed on this 
picture.” I expressed the same surjn-ise and the 
same illusion on approaching a cabinet that contained 
a picture by Rubens, representing his three wives, 
])ainted as large as life; and thus, successively, 1 
appeared to receievc from liis most remarkable pic- 
tures the impression of tiiith. He was indefatigable 
in renewing my surprises : I let him enjoy them as 
mucli as he chose ; so that at last he told me my 
instinct judged his pictures better than the acquired 
knowledge of many others, who called themselves 
connoisseurs, and who examine everything, but who 
feel nothing. 

At Valenciennes, a curiosity of another kind had 
ncai'ly proved very unfortunate. As we had arrived 
eaily in that city, I thought I might employ the re- 
mainder of the evening in walking on the ramparts, 
to sec the fortifications. While I was surveying 
them, an officer of the guard, at the head of his 
troop, came to me and roughly said, ” What are you 
doing there ?” ” I am \valking and locking at tliesc 

noble fortifications.” — ” Don’t you know that it is 
forbidden to walk on these ramparts and examine* 
the works?” — “ I certainly did not Juiow it.” — 
” Wicre did you come from?” — Paris.” — ” Who 
are you?” — ” A man of letters, who, having never 
seen a fortified place except in books, was curious to 
see one in reality.’* — ”Wierc do you lodge?” 1 
named the inn, and the three ladies that I accom- 
panied : I told my name too. You have the air of 
being sincere,” .said lie at last; ” go back.” I did 
make him re])eat the order. 

As J was relating my adventure to our ladiee, tin. 
oTiimandui't of the town entered the room ; luckily. 
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lie had been particularly patronised by madame de 
Pompadour, and came to pay his respects to the 
sister-in-law of his benefactress. I found him ac- 
cpiaiiited with what had just happened to me. He 
told me that I mi^dit consider myself very fortunate 
that they had not imprisoned me. But he offered 
to conduct me himself the next morning to see all 
the exterior of the ])lace. 1 accepted his offer with 
gratitude, and I had the jilcasure*’ of walking round 
tlie to\vn leisurely, and without danger. 

A short time Jiftcr our return to Piu-is, we had the 
misfortune to lose madame Filleul. Never was a 
death more courageous and more trancpiil. She was 
a woman of a very singular disposition, full of wit, 
and of a wit, the penetratmn, vivacity and acuteness 
of which resembled the h;ok of the eagle ; she had 
nothing that savoured either of trick or artifice. I 
never saw her indulge either in the illusions or in the 
vanities of her sex : she had its tastes, but they were 
simple, natural, udUiout whim and without caprice. 
Her mind was lively, hut calm ; with feeling enough 
to he affectionate and beneficent, but not sufficient to 
bo the sport of her jiassiona. Her inclinations were 
< 4 :nitle, peaceful, and constant ; she indulged them 
without weakness, hut never to excess; she con- 
sidered the occurrences of life, and the scenes they 
coTn])ose, as a game which she liked to see ])layed, 
and at which, she said, it was necessary occasionally 
know how to play ourselves, without being either 
knave or dupe. It was thus she conducted herself, 
with very little attention to her own interests, and with 
Lrrcat afiiour for those of her friends. As to event^^^, 
nothing astonished her; and in every situation si le 
had the advantage of coolness and ])ruaence. I have 
no doubt that it was she who had put madame de 
Si ran in the road to foituiic; but she only smiled 
al the ingenuousness of the young countess, when 
^■be lieanl her say that even in a king, were he king 
of the world, she never would have a lover \\l!()!n 
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slie could not love. “ You shall have kings made for 
you,” she used to answer, “ after the model of your 
love ; you shall have intrigues in which there is no- 
thing but enjoyment.” — “ Indeed,” said the young 
countess, ” you would all wish my power to be 
unbounded, that you might only have to ask me for 
whatever you desire ; but, while you would be 
amusing yourselves here, I should be sadly wearied 
in my elevated sphere, and should die with grief, 
like madame dc Pompadour.” — Well/ my dear 
girl, let us be poor,” answered madame Filleul : in 
your place I should be as foolish as yourself and 
in the evening W’e gaily eat oiu* frugal supper, laugh- 
ing at human grandeur. Tims, without being con- 
cerned at the view and approach of death, she smiled 
on her friend as she bade her farewell, and life 
ended in a gentle swoon. 

On my retm’n from Aix-la-Chapelle, I found 
the censure of the Sorbonne pasted up at the door 
of the Academy, and at that of madame (leodrin. 
But the Swiss of the Louvre seemed to have agreed 
to daub it wdth their brooms. The censure and tin 
mandate of the archbishop w^ere read from the pul- 
pit in all the churches of Paris, and they were de- 
spised by every class of people. Neither the court 
nor the parliament took any part in this busi- 
ness. I was only advised to be silent, and 
sarius^ continued to be printed and sold with iIk 
privilege king. But an event more aillictinij 

than the cMrees of the Sorbonne awaited me on 
my anival at Maisons 5 it was tliere that I needed 
all my courage. 

I have mentioned a young niece of madame 
lard, and the pleasing custom 1 had formed 
passing the gay season of the year, and sometiincs 
even the winter, in that society. This custom, *>'•- 
tween the niece and me, was tluingcd to love. 
were neither of us rich; but, with tlic credit, of 
friend »re. v.'a.s more e;;sy tlrin le 
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cm*e for myself, either at Paris or in the provinces, 
some place lucrative enough to provide us with every 
comfort we desired. We had confided our desires 
and our hopes to no one. But, from the liberty we 
were allowed together, and from the tranquil con- 
fidence with which madame Gaulard herself observed 
our intimacy, we did not doubt that she would 
be favourable to us. Bouret, above all, seemed to be 
so pleased in witnessing our friendship, that I thought 
myself sure of him ; and as soon as I should have 
brought back his intimate friend in good health, 
as I hoped, I intended to entreat him to seriously 
interest himself in behalf of my fortune and mar- 
riage. 

But madame Gaulard had a cousin whom she 
tenderly loved, and whose fortune was made. Tliia 
cousin, who was also that of the young niece, fell 
in love with her, asked her in marriage during my 
absence, and obtained lier without dSiculty. She, 
too young and timid to declare any other attachment, 
so far engaged herself that I arrived only to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. They were waiting for a 
dispensation from Rome to go to the altar ; and 1, 
as the intimate friend of the house, was to be the 
witness and confidant of all. My situation was 
]>;unful; that of the young lady was scarcely less 
so ; and however tranquil we had resolved to appear, 
it is difficult to me to conceive that our sadness did 
not betray us to the eyes of the aunt and of the 
future husband. Happily, the liberty of the country 
permitted us to say to each other a few consoling 
words, |md mutually to inspire each other with the 
courage we so much wanted. In such a case, love 
in despair saves itself in the arms of friendship : 
that was our refuge. We promised each other at 
least to be friends thro^h life ; and while our hearts 
were suffered thus to afford mutual comfort, we were 
not unhappy. But, till the fatal dispensation shoiild 

VOL. o 
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arrive fiom Home, it was prudent that I should 
absent myself ; and I had a favourable opportunity 
for so doing. 


BOOK IX. 

I\I. DE Marigny, at peace with his wife, abridged 
his ^nsit to Fontainbleau, in order to go with her 
to lAlenars. He was desirous that I should accoin- 
])any them. . His wife entreated me still more ear- 
nestly than he. As the confidant of their disputes, 
I lioped to be able to contribute to their reconcilia- 
tion ; and my gratitude to him, as much as my 
friendship for her, prompted me to accept their offer. 

You cannot think, sir/* said he in his letter from 
Fontainbleau of the 12th of October 17b7» “ what 

E lcasure you give me by going to Mdnars. I may 
0 permitted to be somewhat jealous of that whicli 
inadame da iVIarigny expresses.** 

My presence was not useless to them in this jour- 
ney. More tlian one cloud was raised between them, 
Vrhich it v/as requisite to dissipate. Even on the 
road, while speaking in praise of his wife, M. de 
IVlarigny wanted to attribute her faults to the coun- 
tess dc Scran But his young wife, who had some 
dignity, refused to admit that excuse. I have 
committed no faults that should affect you/* said 
she, ‘‘ and you* are unjust to attribute any to me; 
but you are still more so to load my friend with 
tliem.*’ And when a few words that were too tdtter, 
and too inconsiderate, escaped him against this absent 
friend, “ Res})ect her, sir/* said his wife ; you owe it 
to hfT, you owe it to me; and I must tell you that 
you wih never abuse her without wounding me to 
the I'eart/* 
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It is line that, in the intimacy of these two 
women, all the care of madame de S^ran was em- 
ployed in inspiring her friend with gentleness, com- 
plaisance, and, if it were possible, with love for a 
loan who, she told her, had amiable qualities, and 
who, if his violence were tempered and his sourness 
sweetened, would make a very good husband. 

A little strength and dignity of mind were neces- 
sary with a man who, possessed of frankness and 
courage, esteemed in the characters of others wliat 
\\ as analogous to his own. '^Tlie tone we observed 
with liim was therefore that of mild but firm reason ; 
and I fulfilled so well my office of conciliator, that, 
on quitting them, I left them in perfect harmony. 
Ilut I had seen enough of them, and above all I had 
learnt enough from the confidential conversations of 
his young wife, to be decidedly of opinion that they 
might esteem, but could never love each other. 

fa the following s^jring, T went wdth them again to 
Touraine. In this journey, I had the pleasure of 
^;eting AI. de Alarigny completely reconciled with 
madame de S<5ran : except a few moments of sour 
j ialousy at the intimacy oi the tw'o ladies, he was rather 
umiablc in their company. With respect to me, he 
vas so pleased to have me as a mediator, that he 
(offered me as a pure gift, for my life, a p^j^tty country 
fiouse near M^nars. A little grove, a garden, a 
livulet of the purest water, a delicious retreat, 
seated on tlie banks of the Loire ; nothing could be 
iiiore seducing : but this gift was a chain, ai^.d I would 
wear none. 

On my return, I went to Maisons. That was the 
retreat which had such charms for me ; I loved all 
v.ho dwelt in it, and I flattered myself that I was 
beloved by them. I could not have been more free 
or more at my ease in my own house. If my friends 
wished to see me, they came to Maisons and were 
welcomed there, llie count de Creutz was he wLo 
took most pleasure in visiting us, and whose society 
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we most relished, because, with the rarest qualities 
of mind, he was simple and good. 

Oiur walk usually extended to a little wood near 
Alfort, and there we reposed ourselves in its shade. 
His soul would then expand and unfold itself with 
me. The sensibility which he delighted to indulge ; 
the pictures that the observation and study of nature 
had traced in his memory, and of which his imagina- 
tion was, as it were, a rich and vast gallery ; the 
high conceptions that meditation had inspired in 
him, and which liis mind poured abundantly into 
mine, whether he spoke of politics or of morality, 
of men or of things, of sciences or arts, kept me 
whole hours attentive, and in a kind of enchantment. 
His country and his king, Sweden and Gastavus, 
the objects of his idolatry, were the two subjects 
of wluch he spoke with most eloquence, and with 
most rapture. The enthusiasm with which he 
lavished praises on them would so seize on my mind 
and my senses, that I would willingly have followed 
liim bevond the Baltic. 

Music was one of his most impassioned pleasures, 
and beneficence was the soul of all his other \drtues. 

One day he came to conjure me, in the name uf 
our friendship, to extend my^ liand to a young man, 
w'ho, lie s^t, was in despair, and on tlie point of 
sinking, if idid not save him. ** He is a musician,'* 
added he, full of talent, and wants only a pretty 
comic opera to make his fortune at Paris. He coinos 
from Italy : he has made some essays at Geneva. 
He arrived with an opera taken from one of your 
tales (Les Mariages Samnites) ; it has been heard 
by the directors of the opera-house, and refused. 
The unhappy young man is iirithout any resource ; 1 
have udvancea him a few guineas; 1 can do no 
more ; and, as a last favour, lie has entreated me ti> 
recommend liim to you.*' 

.3 fore that period, I had done nothing that ap- 
pro^eh'id 'ic idea I thought 1 had conceived of j 
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French poem, suited to Italian nmeic ; I did not even 
believe that I had the talent for it ; but to please the 
count de Creutz I would have xnulertoken impossi- 
Jilities. 

I had on my table, at that moment, one of Vol- 
taire’s tales (L’Ingdnu) ; I thought it might furnish 
me with the ground plan of a little comic opera. “ I 
will try,*' said I to the count de Creutz, whether 
1 can adapt it to the stage, and draw from it feelings 
and situations favourable to vocal music. Come 
again in a week, and bring this young man with 
you." The half of my poem was written when they 
arrived. (ir<?try w'as transported with joy at it, and 
went to begin Ins work while I was corimleting mine. 
‘ Le Huron’ had brilliant success ; andOr^try, more 
modest and more grateful than he has since been, 
thinking that his reputation \rcis not yet sufficiently 
established, solicited me not to abandon him. It 
,vas then that I composed ^ Lucile.* 

From tl'ic still greater success of this last piece, I 
] perceived that the public were disposed to relish 
theatrical compositions of a character analogous to 
that of iny ‘ Tales and, with a musician ana actors 
capable of expressing what I conceived, seeing that 
I could fomi pictures whose colouring and shades 
would be faitlifuily represented, I felt a very lively 
charm in this species of creation ; for I can say tliat, 
in rcslurlng the comic’ opera, 1 gave it a new ciiarac- 
ter, and created a new species oi it. After * Lucile,* 
I wrote ‘ Sylviiin ;* after ‘ Sylvain,* * L’Ami de la 
-Maisoi),* and ‘Zeinirc and Azor;* and our mutual 
successes increased xvitli every new exertion. No 
Kind of composition ever afforded me purer enjoy-. 
xnont. !My choicest actors, Clidrval, Caillot, and 
Tnadamc la Riiettc, were the chiefs of their theatre. 
Madame la Ruette used to invite us to dinner. There 
t rear! ray poem, and (ir^try sang his music. Both 
being approved in this little council, all was prepared 
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for tiie representation of the piece, and after two or 
three rehearsals it was played. 

The sincerity of our actors, with respect to us, 
was perfect; whether for character or song, they 
knew exactly what would suit them ; and their pre- 
sentiment of effect was more infallible than our own. 
For myself, I never hesitated to submit to their 
opinions ; sometimes even they accused me of sub- 
mitting too readily. For instance, in the interval 
between * Lucile’ and * Sylvain,^ I had finished a 
comic opera in three acts taken from my tale of * Le 
Connoisseur.’ I read it to the little committee. 
Gr^try was charmed widi it, madame la Ruette and 
Glairval applauded ; but Caillot was cold and silent. 
I took him aside. You are not satisfied,” said I ; 
** speak openly : what do you think of the piece you 
have just heard?” — I thmk,” said he, ” that it is 
only a diminutive of the * M^tromanie that the 
ridicule of fine affected wit is not poignant enough 
for a pit like ours, and that your work may possibly 
be unsuccessful,” 

Returning to the fire round wliich the company 
were sitting, Madame, and, gentlemen,” said 
we are tedl fools ; Caillot alone is right and 1 
tlirew my manuscript into the fire. Tliey cried out 
that Caillot had m^e me act like a very madman. 
Gr^try wept for sorrow, and in going away with me 
he appeared so disconsolate, that on quitting him I 
myself was sad. 

llie eagerness to deliver him from the state in 
which I had seen him, having prevented sleep, the 
plan and first scenes of 'Sylvain* were the fruit 
of my Wakefulness. I was writing them in 
the morning when Gritry entered my room. ” I 
liavt* not closed my eyes all night,” said he, — 

Nor I neithe)',” answered I. ” Sit down and 
Bstpn to me.” I read him my plan, and two scenes. 
“ I <>i ^ided I, ” I am sure of my work, 
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and ril Mswer for^succesa.” He seized on tlie 
two first airs, and went away comforted. 

It was &U8 I employed my leisure ; and the pro- 
duce of a light labour augmented every year my little 
fortune. But it was not so consideraole as to induce 
inadame Gaulard to think it a suitable establish- 
ment for her niece ; she gave her then another hus- 
band, as I have told you; and that society, which I 
had cultivated %vith so much care, was soon dissolved. 
AnoUier incident threw me into their company. 

It was natural that the adventure of * Belisarius’ 
should have cooled in some degree madame Geoffirin’s 
friendship for me ; and that, as she was more osten- 
sibly turned to devotion, she should have some re- 
pugnance to lodge a censured autlior in her house. 
As soon as 1 could perceive it, 1 pretended to wish 
for a more commodious apartment. “ I am very 
sorry,'* said she, that I have nothing better to offer 
you ; but I hope that, though you may cease to live in 
my house, you will not cease to be of the number of 
my friends, and of the dinners that unite them.’* 
After this audience of leave, I hastened to remove ; 
;-.nd a lodging that exactly suited me was offered 
by the countess de S^ran, in a hotel which the king 
had given her. This leads me to resume the 110*633 
of her romance. 

At her return from Aix-la-Chajpelle, the king had 
received her better than ever, without daring more. 
At the same time, the mystery of their rendezvous 
and private meetings haa not escaped the vigilant 
eyes of the court ; and the duke de Ghoiseul, Wng 
resolved to remove from the king every woman 
wl} 08 e confidence he did not enjoy, had indulged in 
some light offensive raillery against her. As soon as 
she was told of it, she determined to awe him to 
silence. La Borde, the court bmiker, devoted to the 
fhikc lie Ghoiseul, to whom he owed his fortune, 
was her friend. It was at his house and before him 
•iMt she had an interview with the minister. ** I 
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have a favour to ask of your grace/’ said she ; but 
first I wish to engage you to do me justice. You 
speak very lightly of me ; I know it : you believe that 
I am one of those women whose ambition is to pos- 
sess the heart of the king, and to assume over his 
mind an authority of which you are jealous. I could 
have revenged myself for the licence you have taken, 
I prefer undeceiving you. The king expressed his de- 
sire to see me ; I did not refuse to ^-atify this desire ; 
we have had private conversations and have kept up 
a close correspondence. All this you know ; but 
that which you do not know, the letters of the king 
shall teach you. Read ; you will tliere see an excess 
of kindness ; but as muen respect for me as tender- 
ness, and nothing at which I ought to blush. 1 love 
the king,” added she, “ I love him as a father; I would 
lay down my life for him ; but, king as he is, he will 
never persuade me to deceive him, nor to disgniof^ 
myself by granting what my heart cannot and will 
not give liim.” 

The duke de Choiscul, after having read the \vU 
ters she had shown liim, would liave thrown hiinsj U* 
at her feet. ** Pardon me, madame,” said he, “ I 
am to blame, I confess, for having tnisted tor> much 
to appearances. Tlie king is very right : ‘ you arc 
only too admirable.’ Now, tell me what you require, 
and what service can be rendered you by a m \v 
fnend, whom you have just seemed for life.” 

“ I am,” said she, “ on the point of marrying in\ 
sister to a worthy officer. Neither my relation.s m r 
myself are able to give her a dowry.” 

•'Well, madainc,” replied he, ” the king inici 
provide a dowry for your sister ; and I will go and 
obtain for her, on tlie royal treasury, an order for 
c'p^lit thousand ])ounds.” — ** No, my lord, no : nei- 
ther my mister nor I will accept money tliat we lta\ t' 
iu ^ earnod, nor ever shall earn. What we ask for, 
i.' ,;incc vd ioli M.de la Barlhe has merited by Ids 
ycr* '-r ?mI the o ly favour that we solicit is, tbui 
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he may obtain it in preference to other officers who 
miglit nave the same pretensions fiB himself to so- 
licit.” This favour was easily granted her. But all 
that the king could induce her to accept for her- 
self was the present of this little hotels in which she 
offered me an apartment. 

When I was on the point of fixing myself there, 

I found myself obliged ‘to prefer another residence : 
the incident that determined me was this. 

My old friend, mademoiselle Clairon, having 
([uitted the theatre and taken a commodious house 
by the Pont-Royal, wished me to live with her. She 
knew of the engagement I had formed with madame 
(le Sdran ; but, as she was acquainted with her kind- 
ness and sensibility, she called upon her without my 
knowledge ; and %vith her theatrical eloquence, she 
related to her the indignities she had endured from 
the gentlemen of the king^s chamber, and the brutal 
ingratitude with which the public had paid her ser- 
vices and her talents. In her solitary retreat, her 
gentlest consolation would have been to have had 
her old friend with her. She had a convenient apart- 
ment to let to me ; she was very sure that I should 
accept it, if 1 had not engs^ed to occupy that which 
the countess had the kinmiess to offer me. She 
entreated her to be generous enough to break this 
engagement herself, and to insist on my lodging at 
her liouse. *VYou, madame,” said she, ‘‘ are sur- 
1 oiinded by every species of happiness j and I have 
none now, but tnat which I can find in the constant 
and intimate society of a true friend. For pity’s 
saki , do not deprive mo of it !” 

Madame de S^ran was moved by her solicitation. 
Slie suspected me of having pven my consent to it ; 
1 assured her ^^hat I had no. Indeed, the lodging 
which she had prepared forme, conveniently situated 
as it was, would have been more agreeable ; 1 
:-lioul{l have been more at liberty, and at three steps 
^•nly from tlie Academy. Hus proximity alone would 
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have been of inestimable value to me in wintry wea- 
ther, when I should have the bridge to cross if I 
lodged at mademoiselle Clairon^s. 1 had therefore 
no difficulty in persuading madame de Sdran, that 
in every respect it was a sacrifice that was required of 
me. Well,” said she, ‘Vyou must make this sacri- 
fice: mademoiselle Clairon has claims on you that 
I have not.” 

I went then to live in the house of my old friend ; 
and from the first day I perceived, that, with the 
exception of a little chamber backward, my apart- 
ment was wholly improper for a studious man, on 
account of the intolerable noise of the carriages and 
carts going over the bridge close to my ear. It 
is the great thoroughfare for the stone and wood 
that are brought to Paris. ITius day and night, 
without intermission, the grinding of the pave- 
ment of a steep ascent under the wheels of these 
carts, and under the feet of the uniiappy horses that 
with difficulty draw thfcm up the ascent, the hoarse 
cries of the carters, and the piercing cracks of their 
whips, realised what Virgil says of Tartarus : — 

** Hinc exaudirt gemittis, et Meva sonare 
Verbera : bine stridor ferri, tractasque catena.'* 

But, however afflicting tliis inconvenience ^vas to 
me, I took no notice of it to ray fair neighbour ; and, 
were it pos’^ible to be recompensed by tlic charms 
of the most engaging and best chosen society, I wi. < 
so the whole time that she and I inhabited that house. 

She often received visits from the duchess dc 
Vlileroy, the daughter of the duke d'Aumont, wlu>, 
while her father persecuted me, had shown the live - 
liest regret at seeing him unjust, and herself urub) ' 
to soften him. 

One evening, when she had just quitted my fai** 
neiglibour, I was siu-prised to hear the latter say to 
me : ‘‘ Well, Marmontel, you would never tell uu 
who ' ai 4 tlior of tae parody of ' Cinnad I 
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ktiov/ it at last;” and she named Cury (at that time 
('ury, his mother and his son were dead). ‘^And 
wiio told it yon?” I asked with surprise . — ** A 
person wlio very well knows ; the duchess de Ville- 
roy. She has just left me, and you have been the 
object of her visit. Her father requests to see you.” 
— “ Me ! her father ! the duke d’Aumont !” — “ He 
wishes to consult you on the plays to be represented 
before the court, on the marriage of the dauphin.” 
“ liut my father,” said she, “ would v/ish that 
IMarmontel should not allude to the past.” — As- 
suredly,” answered I, Marmontel will not men- 
tion it to him : hut has your father nothing to say 
on the regret he must feel at having oeeii so 
cruelly unjust to him? For I can answer for it, 
he Avas most truly so.” — I know it very well,” 
siiid she, and my father knows it too. The pa- 
rt tdy of * Cinna’ was Cury^s, — ^la Fertd has told us 
so ; lie had heard the author read it ; but, so long 
as that unhappy man lived, he would not betray 
liiin.” 

I was obliged to acknowledge the truth of what 
1 1 Verle had said ; and, curious to see what counte- 
nance this man, condemned by his own conscience, 
^v()uId assume in my presence, I accepted tlie inter- 
> iew, and went to his house. 

1 found him with that same la Fertd, intendant 
1 1 the Menm Plawr/t, examining on a table the plan 
!jf a fire-work. As soon as he saw me enter, he 
dismissed la Fert^i ; and with a vivacity that dis- 
lUiised his disorder, he conducted me into his cham- 
bi r. 'riien with a trembling hand he adA'^ance.s a 
( hair, and wdth a hasty, officious air invites me to 
down. The duchess de Villeroy had told raade- 
>>ioisclle Clairon that for the fele.s of the court her 
father was “ very much embarrassed.” These words 
recurred to me; and to induce conversation, “Well, 
my lord duke,” said I, “ arc you so much cni- 
i^arrassed ?” At this beginning 1 saw him turn pale ; 
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but I opportunely added,— for the plays to be per- 
formed Defore the court and he recovered from 
the painful oppression that my first equivocal words 
had caused. Yes,” said he, very much embar- 
rassed ; and I should be obliged to you, if you would 
aid me to conquer this diffierdty.” He prated a vast 
deal on the pain and anxiety of such a commission ; 
we looked over the repertories of the theatres ; he 
appeared pleased witli my hints, and finished by 
asking me if, among my manuscripts, 1 had not some 
new work of my own. He had heard of ^ Z^mirc and 
Azor he begged me to read it to him ; I consented, 
but to him alone. This was tlie object of a second 
t(^te-k-tete ; but, as his erudition extended as far as 
the Fairy Tales, having recognised in my subject 
that of Beauty and the Beast, It is impossible for 
me/* said he, to give tliis piece on the marriage of 
the dauphin : it will be taken for a satire.” It was ho 
who had made it, and I kept his satire secret. Whui 
is remarkable in our two conversations is, that his 
vain and feeble mind had not the courage to express 
any regret for the injustice he had done me, or the 
most distant desire of seizing some opportunity tv 
repair it. 

At that time the prince royal of Sweden made a 
journey to Paris ; he had already expressed a strong 
attachment for the author of * Belisarius,’ and had boon 
pleased to correspond with me. He requested that In 
might see me often and in private. I paid ray court 
to him ; and, when he learned the death of the 
his father, I was the only foreigner he received during 
the first moments of liis grief. I can say that 1 havo 
seen in him the rare example of a young man wise 
enough to be sincerely and deeply ainicted at being 
king. What a misfortune,” said he, *'to find myself, 
at rny age, burthened with a crown, and with an im- 
mense duty that I feel myself incapable of fulfillii‘g ■ 

1 \ travedl^’g to acquire the knowledge I wantt<i, 
and !uv "ra#ls ar^ suddenly intemipted ; I 
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obliged to return without having had time to inform 
my mind, or^ to see and study mankind ; and with 
them, all intimate intercourse, all faithful and secure 
correspondence, is henceforth denied me. I must bid 
an eternal farewell to truth and friendship.^’ — No, 
sire,” answered I ; “ truth only flies from kings who 
reject and will not hear it. You love it, it will follow 
yon ; the sensibility of your heart, the frankness of 
your character, render you worthy of friendship; 
you will always have friends.” — ** i\'Ien scarcely ever 
have any ; kings never,” replied lie. — “ Here is one,” 
said I, showing him the count de Creutz, who was 
reading some dispatches in a corner of the room, 

“ who will never prove faithless.” — “ Yes, he is one,” 
answered he, ** and I depend on him ; but he will not 
be with me ; my affairs oblige me to leave him here.” 
This little dialogue gives some idea of my conversations 
with this yoking prince, with whom 1 was every day 
more charmed. After having heard some readings of 
* The Incas,’ he requested of me, through his minister, a 
Tnanuscript copy of it ; and afterwards, when the work 
was printed, he permitted me to dedicate it to him. 

fn that same year, I made a very pleasant visit to 
vJroix Fontaine, but which ended by being a very 
unfortunate one. A malignant, putrid fever raged 
Jill along that side of the Seine. At St Port and 
Ste Assiso many persons had died of it ; and at 
fVoix Fontaine a great number of servants were 
attacked. Those who had not caught it waited on 
their comrades : mine did not spare himself in the 
service ; and I myself used to go very often and visit 
the sick, — an act of liumanity vainly bestowed. 
However, I believed mysylf still in perfect health, 
when I received a letter from Paris desiring my at- 
tendance at the Academy for the reception of the 
archbishop of Toulouse, an assembly that the king 
of Sweden was to honour with his presence. 

The day after my arrival at Paris, ||^elt myself as 
it were exhausted ; yet I went to the assembly t»f the 

\ H 
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Ac;ulomy ; I even read there some detached parts of 
iny work of ‘ The Incas/ but in a half suffocated voice, 
without expression and without energy. I had some 
success ; but my friends perceived 'with concern that 
I was very faint and feeble. In the evening the fever 
seized me. My servant was attacked at the same 
time, and we were both forty days between life and 
death. It was the first dlness of which Bouvart 
cured me. He paid me all the attention of a tender 
friend. And mademoiseUe Clairon, during my rooo- 
very, gratified me by the most affecting attention : si ic* 
used to read to me, and the reveries of the Thousand and 
One Nights were all that my feeble brain could endure. 

jShortly afterwards, the Academy lost Duclos; 
and| on his death, the place of historiographer of 
France was given me without any solicitation on my 
part. I must tell you to whom I was indebted for 
this favour. 

While I was living at the house of madarnc Geof- 
frin, a man whom 1 had often met at mademoiselle 
Clairon’s, and whom I esteemed for his loyalty and 
frankness, Oarville, called on me and said : “In the 
excursions I used to make into Brittany, while the 
duke d’iViguillon commanded there, I frequently saw 
him, and had an opportunity of knowing liim. 1 am 
infonned and convinced that the action which is 
brought against him is but intrigue and cabal ; but, 
however good his cause maybe, so great is the credit 
of the states and of the parliament of Brittany, that 
even at Paris he can find no one to plead for liirn. 
The only counsellor wVio has dared to undertake his 
defence is a desperate adventurer, a young man 
whose talent is not formed, but who boldly courts 
fortune. His name isS Linguet. He has written a 
memorial with which the duke is very much dis- 
satisfied. It is a higli-flown declamation, a dcforiiiifl 
JT iiss of plirasos ridiculously figurative; it is impose i- 
l)k *.< poV Usti so unseemly and so absurd a composi' 
t:< I. ^ dtfke h.*s expressed to me the concern it 
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gave him. I have advised him to have recourse 
to some mail of letters. Men of letters,” said he, 

are all prejudiced against me ; they are my enemies.” 
I answered him, tliat I knew one who was the enemy 
only of injustice and falsehood, and I named you. 
He embraced me, saying that I should render him 
the greatest service if I engaged you to prepare his 
memorial. I come to beg this favour of you, to 
conjure you to it in his name.” — “ Sir,” said I to 
(larvillc, ** my pen will never refuse to plead a good 
cause. If that of the duke dWiguillon he siicYi as 
you represent it, he may depend on me. Let him 
confide his papers to me. After having read them, 
I will tell you more positively whether I can assist 
him. But tell him that the same zeal, which 1 shall 
employ in his defence, would be as willingly exerted 
to defend the lowest of the people, who should 
choose, under similar circumstances, to solicit it; 
and, in discharging this duty, I shall insist on two 
conditions: one, that the utmost secrecy shall be 
observed ; the other, that it shall never be a question, 
from him to me, either of thanks or of gratitude : I 
will not even see him.” 

Garville faithfully reported to liim this answer; and 
the next day he brought me liis memorial with his 
papers. In these papers I thought I really perceived 
that the action brought against him, was only a 
persecution excited by personal animosity. As to 
the memorial, Ending it such as Garville had re* 
presented it to be, I moulded it anew. Preserv- 
ing all that was reasonably good, I introduced into it 
order and clearness. I removed the nibbish of a 
style full of incoherent metaphors, and substituted 
rhe language of nature. The details being thus cor- 
rected, the' memorial assumed a more welcome form ; 
for its style, above all, 'mis shocking and ridiculous. 
At the same time, I added to it somethipg of my own : 
Midi as the exordium, in which Linguet had expressed 
iiimself with an overweening arroga^ ; and the con- 
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elusion, in which he had neglected to collect the 
forces of his proof and his arguments. 

AVhen the duke d’Aiguillon saw my corrections, he 
he was highly pleased witli them. He sent for Lin- 
guet : — I have read your memorial,” said he, and 
have made some alterations in it, which 1 wish you 
to adopt.” Linguet read it in its new form; and, 
boiling with rage, No, my lord duke,” said he ; 

no, it is not you, it is a man of the profession 
who has transformed my work. You have done me 
a mortal injury ; you want to dishonour me. But 1 
am no man^s scliolar ; no man has the right to cor- 
rect me. I sign only my own wwk, and this work 
is not mine. Seek some other advocate who will 
plead your cause; you must no longer reckon on 
me.” And he was going away, the duke d’Aiguil* 
ion prevented him. He saw himself at his mercy ; 
for no other counseller would sign his memorials. 
He permitted him then to frame this to his w'ill. All 
the pages that I had written were suppressed. Lin- 
guet himself re-wrote the exordium and the conclu- 
sion : but he left unimpaired the order which I had 
introduced into all the rest ; he re-established none 
of the extravagancies of style which I had effaced ; 
and thus in rejecting my labour lie profited bv it. 
However, he could not rest till he had discovereci the 
author of the corrections made in his memorial ; and 
from tlie moment the secret was told him, I know 
not by whom, he became my most bitter enemy. A 
periodical paper, which he afterwards published, 
was swelled wdth the venom of liis rage with which 
lie used to foam at my name. 

As for the duke d’Aiguillon, he was perfectly sen- 
sible of t!ie improvement 1 had made in his memorial, 
in s])ite of his lawj^er ; and he pressed Garvillc to 
take me to his house, tliat at least, as he said, he 
miylit liavc the satisfaction of thanking me himself 
After having refused his invitations for a long tiim*, ( 
•it last yielded, and went once to dine Avitli liim. 
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From that time I had never seen him, wlien I received 
frojii him the following note : — ‘‘ I have just solicited 
for you, of the king, sir, the place of historiographer 
of France, vacant by the death of M. Duclos. His 
majesty has granted it, and I hasten to announce it 
to you. Como and thank the king.'’ 

This mark of favour, the motive of which was 
unknown, silenced my enemies at court; and the 
liuke de Diu'as, who had not the same scruple about 
‘ Beauty and the Beast' that the duke d'Aumont had 
expressed, requested me, in 1771, to give ‘ Z^mire 
and Azor’ to the theatre at Fontainbleau. It met 
with the most unbounded success; but it was not 
without having run the risk of being treated with 
contempt. * L^Ami de la Maison,^ which was pre- 
sented tlie same year at that theatre, was very coldly 
received. As soon as I felt and understood the 
cause of it, I applied the remedy, and at Paris it met 
with as much success as ^ Z^mire and Azor.' These 
arc mere trifles ; but, as they have interested me, they 
will likewise possess some interest for my cliildren. 

When * Z^mire and Azor' was announced at Fon- 
tninbleau, the current report was, that I had intro- 
duced on the stage the story of ‘ Beauty and the 
Beast,' and that tlie principal character would enter 
on all fours. I quietly suffered tlie public to talk. 
J had writtep. copious instructions for the dresses and 
decorations^ but neither the tmlor nor the decorator 
hud given themselves the trouble to read what I had 
written ; and all their preparations were made after 
the story of ‘ Beauty and the Beast.’ My friends 
were uneasy concerning the success of my piece; 
(h^fry looked disconsolate; Clair\’al liimself, who 
had so readily played all ray other parts, expressed 
some repugnance at the idea of playing this. I asked 
him the reason : ‘‘ How can you expect," said he, 
" that I should render interesting a character in 
which \ shall be hideous!" — ** Hideous!" answered 
1 " You wiiruot be at all so. You will bo frightful 
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at first sight; but in your ugliness you will have 
dignity and even grace.” — “Go then,” said he, “ and 
look at the bcast-like dress they are preparing for 
me ; for I am told it is horrible.” The piece was to 
be played the next day; there was not a moment to 
lose. I asked to see the dress of Azor. I had great 
ditliculty in obtaining permission from the tailor. 
He bade me be easy, and rely on him. But I in- 
sisted ; and the duke de Duras, ordering him to con- 
duct me to the* working room had the kindness to 
accompany me. “ Show,” said the tailor disdainfully 
to his workmen, “ show the gentlemen the dress of 
the beast.” Wliat did I see? A close dress for 
the wliole body, exactly like the skin of a monkey, 
with a long bare tail, a oald back, enormous claws to 
the four paws, two long horns to the cowl, and 
a mask of disgusting deformity, with boar’s teeth I 
I was thunderstruck, and protested that my piece 
should not be played in this ridiculous and mon- 
strous disguise. ‘MVhat could you have wished?” 
said the tailor, with an impertinent air. “ 1 could 
have >vished,” answered 1, “ that you had read the 
instructions I wrote : you would have seen that I de- 
sired to have the dress of a man, and not of a monkey.” 
— “The dress of a man for a beast?” — “ And who 
has told you tliatAzor is a beast?” — “^Flxe story 
tells me so?” — “Tliestorj' is not mv work; and 
my work shall not be represented tiu all this be 
changed.” — “ It is too late now.” — “ Then I will go 
and petition the king to consent that this hideous 
spectacle may not be represented ; and I wiB give iny 
reason . ” M y man then became more tame, and asked 
me what he should make. “ Tlie simplest thing in 
the world,” answered I ; “ a spotted pantaloon, slioes 
and gloves of the same, a doliman of purple satin, 
with black flowing liair, picturesquely scattered, a 
frightful mask, btit not deformed, nor like a snout.” 
There was great diflicultvin finding all this, for the 
bton* room was empty ; but, by dint of ol)stiiiacy, I 
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made myself obeyed ; and for the mask, I formed 
it myself, of pieces cut out of several others, and 
then joined together. 

The next morning I made Clairval try this dress ; 
and, on looking at himself in his glass, he found it 
noble and imposing . — ** Now, my friend,” said I, 
** your success depends upon the manner in which 
you shall enter on the stage. If you appear confused, 
timid, embarrassed, we are ruined. But if you present 
yourself boldly, with assurance, and a firm expressive 
action, you will command respect; and this danger 
once past, I will answer for the rest.” 

1 found the decorator guilty of tlie same negligence 
with which this impertinent tailor had served me ; and 
the magic picture, the most interesting incident of 
the piece, must have failed, if I had not done what 
his awkwardness would have spoiled. With two ells 
of silver mohair, to imitate a pier looking-glass, and 
two ells of clear and transparent gauze, I taught him 
to produce one of the most agreeable of theatrical illu* 
sions. 

It was thus that, by my assiduity, instead of the 
disgrace with which I was threatened, I obtained the 
H ost brilliant success. Clairval played his part as 1 
desired. Tlie bold and firm step with which lie 
entered produced that impression of astonishment 
uliicli I expected, and from that instant I was at 
I Avas in a corner of the orchestra, and had 
l)(dnn(l me a row of the court ladies. AVhen Azor, on 
his knees at the feet of Z<5mire, sang to her. 

From the moinetu wc love we arc gentle and mild ; 

Like you too 1 tremble, for love is a child 

I heard these ladies say to each other, ** He’s now 
no longer ugly and added, the moment afterwards, 
“ He is handsome I” 

I ought not to dissemble that the charm of the 
music contributed marvellously to produce such 
v iVecls (Iritry^s was tlicn wliat it very rarely 
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has been since ; and he was not sufficiently sensible 
of the care 1 took to trace him the character, the 
form, and the design of an a^eeable and natural 
song. In general, the fatuity of musicians is to 
believe that they owe nothing to their poet; and 
Gri^^try, with much talent, had this folly in the highest 
degree. 

As to ‘ L^Vmi de la Mmson,’ my complaisance for 
madamo la Ruette, my actress, prevented the suc- 
cess wliicii this piece migiit otherwise have obtained 
at courts My first wish was to give the part of 
L’Ami de la Maison to Oaillot : 1 had written it for 
him ; he would have played it admirably. 1 was sure 
of it ; but he refused it, for a singular reason. This 
situation,’^ said he, “ too much resembles that in 
which we sometimes really are ; and this character is 
too much like that which is attributed to us. Were 1 
to play L’Ami de la Maison as you have conceived it, 
no mother would afterwards suner me to approacli her 
daughter.” — “ And 7'artufte,” 1 asked, “ would you 
not play that Tartufle,” answered he, “'Joes 
not come so home to tis ; and no one in society is 
fearful of our being Tartuffes,” 

Nothing could conouer his repugnance to a part 
which, he said, would do him the more injury the 
better he should play it. At the same time, 1 had ol) • 
served that la Ruette was very desirous of having it. 
and I jjerccived that his wife thought that, after 
( Maillot, I could but give it to him. Gr^^try was of the 
hame opinion ; I suffered raj^elf to be guided ; ami 
I repented of it from the first rehearsal, lliis i)art re- 
(juired youth, vivacity, brilliancy of voice, and deli- 
cate acting. TTie good la Ruette, with an oldisii 
face and a trembling, broken voice, was ijiiite out of 
his walk in tiiis character. He made it sad and 
pitiful : as he was not at his ease, he did not even 
play It v/ith his usual simplicity; he spoiled every 

> .* * h'^ir n?T^ madame la Ruette, who had a little 
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pnidery, persuading herself that the trick and sub- 
tlety which I had introduced into the character of 
Agatha were not suited to so young a woman, had 
thought it her duty to blunt the point of those play- 
ful wiles, and had substituted an air of severity and 
reserve that deprived the part of all its winning 
graces. 

Thus my whole work was disfigured. Fortu- 
nately, la Ruette himself discovered that the part of 
(>leon did not suit him, either as an actor or a 
singer ; and I found at the same theatre one Julien, 
less difiicult than Oaillot, and younger than la 
Ruette, with a brilliant voice, a lively action, and 
an animated figiu'e. 6r4try and I undertook to teach 
him his part ; and he succeeded in singing and play- 
ing it tolerably well. 

Madame la Ruette was very little disposed to hear 
what I had to say to her: however, I just said, 
** Madame, we shml be cold, if we seek to be too 
prudent ; do me the favour to play the part of Agatha 
to the life. Her innocence is not that of Agnbs, but 
it is still innocence ; and, as she only employs her 
ill*; and wiles to laugh at the villain who endeavours 
\o seduce her, believe me it will give satisfaction.” 
Her part liad the greatest success, and the piece 
liaving been ordered again at Versailles (in 1/72), 
u])]icared so changed that it was scarcely recognised. 
Vet 1 had made no alteration in it. 

It was not till three years afterwards that I pro- 
duced ‘ La Fausse Magic and, though its first success 
was not so brilliant as Uiat of the two others, it has 
not been less pennanent. For more than twenty years 
it has frequently been revived at the theatre, and the 
nublic arc not tired of it. However, it is very true 
that these little pieces have lost some of their lustre 
ar.d their primeval allurement, in losing Uie actors 
for whom I had written them. 

I’hat same year (1772) 1 hatl at court an appear- 
- cc of (uccess of anotlicr kind, and which ailVcted 
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me more sensibly ; it was the effect that my cpistJe 
to the king on tlie subject of the Hotel Dieu pro- 
duced, or appeared to produce. My vanity had no 
conceni in it, but the strong impression I had made, 
as I was told, was about to change the condition 
of those poor sufferers whose groans and com- 
})lamts I had evpressed so forcibly that they were 
lieard ; and, for the first time in my life, I fancied 
myself a benefactor of humanity. 1 gloried in tlu* 
thought, and would have resigned the last drop of 
my blood to have really occasioned such a reform : 
but, alas ! that happiness was not mine. 

The ode in praise of Voltaire is nearly of tlic same* 
date. What gave birth to it was this ; — tlie society 
of mademoiselle Clairon was more than ever nume- 
rous and brilliant. The conversation \vas animated, 
particularly when poetry was its subject; and tin- 
man of letters had opportunities of conversing with 
men of the world of Exquisite taste and highly cul- 
tivated minds. It was in one of these cojiversations 
that, in siieaking of lyric poetry, I said that the ode 
could not possess in France, that character for Inilh 
and dignity which it obtained in Greece, b^cau^e 
poets had no longer the same ministry to fulfd ; that 
the bards alone, among the Gauls, had shewn tliis 
grand character, because they were, by profession, 
engaged to celebrate the glory of heroes. 

** And m our days,” asked they^ “ what ])revcrjts 
the j)oet from assuming this ancient character, ufiii 
consecrating liimself to this public ministry?” 1 
answered, “That if there were, as formerly, fetvs 
solemnities, where the poet was lieard, the porn]' 
tliese grand e.xhibitions would elevate his soul and 
genius.” For an e.vample, I sup]>osed the apothco^^i^ 
of Voltaire., and on a vast theatre, at the foot of his 
Mtue, mademoiselle Clairon reciting verses in prui^« 
of that ilh:strious man : “ Can you think,” asked I, 

that the ode destined for this .'Solemn eulogy wojiM 
i, iO its sjdrit, and in the mind of tin? | ^ 
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a truer and more animated tone, than that wliicli he 
should coldly compose in his cabinet ?” 1 saw that 

this idea made its impression, and mademoiselle 
< Jlairon above all appeared forcibly struck. Hence I 
conceived the project of writing, as an essay, that 
ode which you will find in the collection of my 
poems. 

In reading it, mademoiselle Clairon felt that her 
talent could supply in it what mine could not effect, 
and was once more pleased to lend my verses the 
charm of that illusion which she so well knew how 
to inspire. 

One evening then, when the company were assem- 
l)led in her drawing-room, and had sent word that 
they were expecting her, and as we were talking of 
Voltaire, a curtain suddenly rises; and, by the side 
of the bust of that great man, mademoiselle Clairon, 
dressed as a priestess of Apollo, with a crown of 
laurel in her hand, begins to recite my ode with the 
air of inspiration, and in the tone of enthusiasm. 
Tins little f(*te had afterwards the merit of giving 
birth to one more solemn, and at which Voltaire was 
present. 

Shortly afterwards, the count de Valbelle, made- 
moiselle Clairon^s lover, enriched bjr the death of 
Ijis elder brother, being gone to enioy his fortune 
in the city of AU, in Provence, and the prince of 
.Anspacli having fallen in love with the princess of 
the stage, she was obliged to take a more ample and 
more commodious house than that in whicli we 
lotlge<i together. It w^as then that I went to occupy, 
at tile countess de S<5ran^8, the apartment which slie 
had kept for me, and it was tliere that W.Odde came 
and passed a year with me. 

1 could have wished to retire Avith him to Bort ; 
and for that purpose I had thought of purchasing a 
little land a short distance from the town, where I 
shoukl have built myself a cot. Fortunately, this 
iand wa-; valued :it so e.vorbitant a price that I coidd 
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not make the purchase, and the project was re- 
nounced. I still continued then to indulge in the 
society of Paris, and particularly in that of the ladies, 
but resolved to refrain from every connection that 
might disturb my repose. 

I paid my court to the countess de S4ran as assidu- 
ously as I could do, without being importunate. She 
had the kindness to express a wish that 1 would go 
and pass the spring with her in Normandy, at her 
little country seat of la Tour, which she was orna- 
menting. I accompanied her thither. Wiat would ( 
not have quitted for her? AU the charm that the 
friendship of woman and her most intimate converse 
can have, without love, \vas offered me with her. 
Had it been possible to be in love without hope, 1 
certainly shoidd have been so with madame de S<^ran ; 
but she so distinctly and so ingenuously marked to 
me the boundary of her sentiments for me, and of 
those I might indulge for her, that even my wishes 
never went beyond them. 

I was likewise united in pure and simple friendship 
with women who, on the decline of life, had not 
ceased to be engaging, and of whom Fontenehe would 
have said — You may easily see that love has bei ii 
there.” I had not for them that veneration which i 
re8er\'e(l only for virtue ; but they inspired me with 
a sentiment of benevolence that was scarcely loss 
attaching, and which flattered them more. It toucli- 
ed me to see decaying beauty sadden before its 
mirror, to find its cliarms had faded. She who, of 
all my friends, was most afflicted at this irreparahlc 
loss, w'as madame de L. P * ♦ *. She reminded mo 
in her melancholy of these words of a celebrait d 
Grecian beauty, suspending her looking-glass in the 
temple of her divinity : — 

“ To Venus this offVing, for she's ever fair; 

It only redoubles my pain : 

The e it now shows me augments my despair; 

V' what 1 could not retain.” 
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The most feeling, the most delicate, the most 
affectionate of hearts, Mras that of madame de L. 
p * # Without pretending to indemnify her for 
the ravages of time, I sou^^it to console her for 
them by all the attentions of a rational and tender 
friend; and, like a docile patient, she accepted all 
the comforts that my reason oiFered her. »She had 
even anticipated my counsels in attempting to divert 
her weariness by cultivating a taste for study, and 
this taste charmed our leisure. In the early splen- 
dour of her beauty, no one suspected with how 
much nature had endowed her. She was ignorant 
of it herself. Wholly occupied by her other charms, 
dreaming only of her pleasures, her voluptuousness 
and her indolence left, as it were asleep, at the bottom 
of her heart a crowd of delicate, subtile, and accu- 
rate perceptions, which had crept there without her 
knowledge, and which, in the sad leisure hour she 
now had left for recalling them, seemed to disclose 
themselves in abundance, and without exertion. I used 
to observe them in our conversations awake and 
expand with infinite grace and ease. Her complai- 
sance induced her to follow me in my studies and 
labours ; slie aided me in my researches ; but, while 
her mind was occupied, her heart was vacant ; that 
was her torment. All her sensibility inclined to our 
mutual friendship; and, confined within the limits 
of the only sentiments that accorded ^vith her age 
and mine, it became still more acute. AMietlier at 
Paris or in the country, I was as assiduous as possible 
in my attentions to her, I even very often quitted 
for her, societies in which my taste would have been 
more gratified, and 1 did for friendship what I have 
very rarely done for love. But no person on earth 
loved me so tenderly as madame de li, P ♦ * ♦ ; and, 
when I bad said to myself, “ All the rest of tlie 
world are happy though I am absent,** 1 no longer 
hesitated to abandon all for her. IVIy philosophkal 
«ind liverary societies were the only ones of which 
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siie was not jealous; by every other diversion I 
afilicted her ; and the more gentle, timid, and discreet 
her reproach, the more nearly did it touch me. 

At that time my occupations were divided be- 
tween history and the Encyclopedia. I made it a 
point of honour strictly to fulfil my functions of 
liistoriographer, by carefully writing some memoirs 
for future historians. I addressed myself to the 
most distinguished men of that time, in order to 
draw from them some information relative to the 
reign of Louis XV, where I hitended to begin ; and 
I was myself astonished at tlie confidence they 
showed me. The count de iVIaillebois gave me all 
his father’s papers and his own. The mar<|uis de 
Castries gave me free access to his cabinet, which 
contained the memoirs of marshal dc Belleislc ; the 
count de Broglio initiated me in the mysteries of his 
secret negociations ; marshal de Contades traced to 
me with Ids own hand the plan of his campaign, and 
tlie disaster of Minden. I wanted tlic conlulcncc of 
marshal Riclielicu ; but I, as well as all men of let- 
ters in the Academy, was in disgrace with him. 
Accident made my peace, and this i.s again one of 
the events in which opportunity, in order to serve 
me, has extended her protecting hand. 

A fair and intimate friend of marslial [{ichelicii, 
being with me on a visit in the country, observed to 
me, it was very strange that a llichelieu, a man of 
so much importance, should be exposed to incivili- 
ties and ‘affronts at the French Academy. ‘‘ Indeed, 
madame,” answered I, ** nothing is more strange ; 
Init who is the cause of itr’^ She named d’Alem- 
bert, who, she said, had taken an aversion to the 
marshal. I aii.swered, that tlie marshal’s enemy 
at tlie Academy was not d’Alembert, but he wIk* 
-ought to incense him against d’ Alembert, and 
agiiinst a!l men of letters. 

“ Do you know inadame,” added I, who they 
are th.i!: ’wovoke .gainst the Academy the man who 
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ouglit to be honoured and beloved there ? They are 
academicians, who themselves enjoy no consideration 
in it, and who are exasperated against those who do. 
’'fis the attoniey-general Siguier, the accuser of 
men of letters to the parliament ; His Paulmi, and 
some other intruders, who, dissatisfied with a corps 
in which they are misplaced, would wish, with 
St^uier and our enemy, to raise a formidable party, 
'fliese are the people who try to alienate from us 
the mind of the marshal, in order jto have him at 
their head, and injure us by his credit. What glory 
can he gain by administering to tlieir hatred and petty 
vanity! You see the benefit he derives from it. 
ife persuades the king to refuse to approve the 
election of two irreproachable men. llie Academy 
makes a remonstrance, and the king, undeceived, 
consents that these same men be elected to the two 
first places that shall become vacant. It was in vain. 
It; was only beating the dr. No, madame, the true 
Tiarty for a Richelieu at the Academy, tlie only one 
worthy of the marshal, is the party 6f the men of 
.etters.’' 

She thought I was right; and some daj's after- 
wards, the marshal having come to dine at the same 
h<)usc, she was desiroxis that he should talk with me. 
1 repeated to him nearly the same things, though 
i’T gentler terms ; and, avith resjiect to d* Alembert, 
“ D'Alembert, marshal,'* said I, believes you to 
be the enemy of men of letters, and the friend of 
their accuser, Siguier: this is the reason why he 
does not like ^'ou. But d'Alembert is a good man, 
and the sentiment of hatred has never taken root 
in his heart. *He is wedded to the Academy. Love 
this, his wife, as dearly as you love the avives of so 
many others, and come sometimes to see her; he 
will be flattered by it, and will welcome you, as so 
many other husbands do." 

The marshal was pleased ; and when, instead 
ihi abb»1 belille and Snanl, whom the king had w- 
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fused, it was necessary to elect two other acadeini- 
cians, 1 was invited to dine at his house on the day 
of the election. At this dinner, I found Siguier, 
Paulmi, and Bissy the bishop of Senlis. Their 
party was not numerous ; and should they have had 
some clandestine votes, ours was so mrmed and 
united as to be sure of victory. I therefore did not 
appear to think that we were tlierc to talk of academic 
elections ; and, as at a dinner of mirth and pleasure, 
introducing with the soup the light pleasantry that 
most (Averted the marshal, I led him to converse on 
ancient gallantry, on the pretty women of his time, 
and the manners of the regency ; from that I ad- 
verted to the theatre, and especially to the actresses^ 
so that the dinner passed without a single word 
having been said about the Academy. It was not 
till we rose from table, that the bishop of Senlis, 
taking me aside, asked what choice we were going 
to^ make. I answered faithfully, that I believed all 
the votes were united in favour of Br6quigny 
and Beauz^e. ^^ The marshal, who had joined us, 
requested me to explain the literary merit of these 
two candidates; and after having heard me, — As,’^ 
said he, they are two worthy men, we must unite 
to serve them.*’ — Since tliat is your intention, 
marshal,*’ 1 repWed, ” wiH you permit me to go and 
miorm the Academy oi this^ They are vroids oi 
peace, that will he heard with pleasure.’*---** Go,*' 
add he, ** take one of my carriages that stand in the 
court ; we will soon follow you.** 

“ lily dear friend,** said I to d’Alembert, ** they 
are coming to join us : the marshal makes you tlie 
first advances with a good grace ; he must be re- 
ceived in like manner.” Indeed he was well received ; 
the election was unanimous ; and, from that day till 
liid death, he showed me every kindness. Thus bi^ 

T rs were at my disposal. 

had. the same time, for the affairs of the 
xfgfiicv tlic original manuscript of the meinoii ^ 
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of St Simon, which I had been permitted to take 
from the office for foreign affairs, and from which 
1 madlb ample extracts, cut these extracts, and the 
spoils of despatches and memorials which crowded 
upon me, would soon have been as tedious as 
fatiguing, if 1 had not had, at intervals, some lite- 
rary occupation less laborious and more to my taste. 

in four volumes, folio, olered me tliis recreation. 

You should know, that after the publication of the 
seventh volume of the Encyclopedia, the contmua* 
lion having been interrupted by a decree of the par- 
liament, it had only been carried on secretly and 
between a small number of co-operators, among 
whom I was not included. A laborious compiler, 
the chevalier de Jaucour, had undertaken the lite- 
rary part, and had done it in his way, which was not 
mine. When, then, by dint of constancy and solici- 
tation, they obtained permission to publish the 
whole work, and the project of a Supplement had 
Deeu formed, one of the proprietors, Kobinet, called 
;>n me, and proposed to me to resume my labour 
where I had left off. You only began,” said he, 

“ at the third volume, and you closed at the se- 
vei\th all the rest is by another hand^ Pendt'/tt 
opera bittrrupku W e come to beg you to compleve 
your work,” 

x\s 1 was occupied with history, I answered, “ that 
ll was impossible for me to engage in any other 
work.” — “ At least, ’’naid he, ** let us announce in this 
Supph*ment that you will contribute a few articles.” 
“ I will do it,” replied I, if I have leisure ; that is all 
I can promise.” Some time afterwards he returned 
to the charge, and with him I'anckouckc the book- 
seller. They told me, that in order to rcgiilate the ac- 
counts of this undertaking, it was reejuisite for tliein 
to know wliat recompense each literary man would 
‘• rquih^ for his labour, and that they came to im|uliT 
what 1 deinunded for mine. “ What can 1 deinand," 
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said I, who promise nothing, who make no posi- 
tive engagement ?*’ — ** You shall do for us what you 
please,” answered Panckouckc; “ only promise to 
give us a few articles, and permit us to insert tliis 
promise in our prospectus : we will give you for that 
one hundred and sixt^ guineas, and a copy of the 
Supplement.** They were very sure that I should 
make a point of answering their coniidence. 1 did 
answer it, and so well, that they afterwards confessed 
I had exceeded their expectations. But let us resume 
the thread of the events of my life, that was varied 
by a thousand accidents. 

Tlie^death of the king had just produced a conside- 
rable change at court, in the ministry, and singularly 
in the fortune of my friends. 

M. Bouret had ruined himself by building and 
decorating the pavilion of Croix Fontaine, for the 
king ; and the king thought he paid him enough for 
it by honouring it, once a year, with his yiresence on 
one of his hunting parties ; an honour which was like- 
wise ver)' expensive to this unfortunate man, who 
wjivS obliged, on that day, to give the whole hunt a 
dinner, for which nothing was spared. 

I had more than once lamented his ])rofusion ; but 
the most liberal, the most improvident of men, had 
the fault of never listening to the counsels of his tnic 
friends when they touched u|W)n liis extravagance. 
However, he had completely exhausted his credit by 
building 6vc or six houses in the Cliamps Elys^es, at a 
great expense, when die. king^ied, without having 
even thought of saving him from ruin; and this 
death leaving him overwhelmed with debt, destitute 
of resource, and without hope, he resolved, I believe, 
to rid himself of life : he. was found dead in hia bed. 
Urn^'ortunately for himself, he was incautious even to 
infatuation : { ' 'yas never dishonest. 

iadame de tm was more pnident. Having no 
longer at ieath of the king, any prospect of 
fav^ u; . ; p- .‘lection, either for . herself or her 
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children, she made a more solid use of the only 
benefit she had accepted ; and the new director of 
the royal buildings, coimt d’Angiviller, having pro- 
posed to purchase her hotel for himself, at a fair 
price, she consented to it. Thus, in 177<>, we were 
both obliged to remove, three years after she had 
granted me that welcome hospitality. 

I’he accession of the new king to the crown was 
followed by his coronation in the cathedral at Rheims. 

In my quality of historiographer of France, I was 
ordered to be present at this august ceremony. I will 
not here repeat what 1 have said respecting it in a 
letter that was printed without my knowledge, and 
which I hav^ since inserted in the collection of my 
works. It is a feeble picture of the effect which tlus 
grand solemnity produced on fifty thousand spectators 
who were there assembled. With respect to my own 
personal feelings, nothing ever affected me more 
powerfully. 

Besides, I had in this journey all the advantages 
h It my place could procure; and I thought 1 owed 
hem to the honourable manner with which marshal 
ilcauvcau, captain of the guards on duty and my 
hrolher member at the French Academy, had the 
Aindncss to treat me. 

Of all the women I have known, whose polite- 
ijci5.s has most simplicity and charm, is madaroe de 
Beauveau. She, as well as her husband, showed a 
delicate and markeil attention, to give the e.xainple 
of respect which they wished other |>eoplc to pay 
me, and this example was followed. Feeling inti- 
mately the testimonies of their kindness, I have since 
cultivated it with care. The character of the niar- 
slial was not so engaging as that of his wife. Yet 
that cold dignity, tvhich has been attributed to him 
as a reproach, never subjected me to the smallest 
constraint. I was persuaded, that in every otlier 
situation, his air, his manners, liis tone, would have 
licen the same ; and, in adapting myself to what 
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seemed to me to be his native disposition, 1 foiuid 
Aim civil, kind-hearted, obliging, and without vanity, 
even eager to serve. As for lus wife, now his widow, 
I do not believe that tliere is, under heaven, a cha- 
racter more lovely or more accomplished than hers. 
Indeed she may justly, and without irony, be called 
the woman who is dways right. But the accu- 
racy, the precision, the invariable transparency of 
her understanding, is accompanied with so much 
gentleness, simplicity, modesty, and grace, that she 
makes us love the superiority she exerts over us. 
She seems to communicate her whole soul to us, 
associate our ideas with hers, and to make us partici- 
pate in the advantage she always has of thinking so 
justly and so well. Her great art, as well as her most 
continual care, was to honour her husband, to repre- 
sent him in the fairest colours, to withdraw herself 
in order to put him in her place, and to yield to him 
the interest, the consideration, and the respect which 
she attracted. She would say, that all 'which was 
praised in her should be referred to IM. de Beauveau. 
Observe, my dear children, lliat she lost nothing by 
this conjugal devotion, that it even honoured lier, 
and that the reflected lustre she lent to the character 
of her husband did but give to her own more relit f 
and brilliancy. No woman ever felt more forcibly 
the dignity of her duties as a wife, nor ever fulfilU d 
tliem with more nobleness. 

My letter on the ceremony of tlie coronation, 
lished and diKtributed at court by the intcndaiit tif 
( ‘hampagne, had there produced the eftectof a picture' 
which retraced to the eyes of the king and ([ueen a day 
sf glory and happiness. It was, for me, the dawmin^r 
of favour. The queen, soon afterwards, showed 
me. some kindness. In lier own a[)artments, on 
a little stage, she wished to have rcnresetifc''' 

‘ .Sylvaiii’ and * I/Ami dc la iMaison/ Tliia littl ' 
p»' fnnuance g^ve great satisfaction ; and, passii'.u 
rm, ii • o‘. r r? said niih the loveliest air, “ Abit* 
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niontel, that is charming.’^ But this prospect was 
soon clouded by the part I took in favour of Italian 
music. 

Under the late king, the Neapolitan ambassador 
liad persuaded the court to procure from Italy a good 
composer, in order to regenerate the French of)era, 
wliich had long been on the brink of ruin, and was 
suj)ported with difficulty at the expense of the public 
treasury. The new mistress, maclame Dubarry, had 
ado])ted tills idea, and our ambassador at the court 
of Naples, the baron de Breteuil, had been commis- 
sioned to engage Piccini to come and establish him- 
self in France, upon an annual salary of two hundred 
and fifty pounds, on condition of giving us French 
operas. 

Fie had scarcely arrived, when my friend the 
Neapolitan ambassador, the marquis de Caraccioli, 
came to recommend liim to me, and to request I 
would OTite for him a tragic opera, such as I had 
written for Gr6try at the comic opera-house. 

At that time, the composer (Buck had lately arri- 
ed from Germany, as strongly recommended to the 
) jimg queen, by her brother the emperor Joseph, as 

I tlic success of (lerman music had had the impor- 
: tnce of business of state. A French 0 ])era of ‘ Iphi- 

riie en Aulide,’ had been^composed at Vienna, on the 
: Ian of a ballet, by Novbre. Gluck liad \mtten the 
inusic for it ; and this opera, by which he had made 
tiis (h'hut in France, had met with the greatest sue- 

I I ss. Tlie young cj[ueen had declared in favour of 
Gluck i and Piccini, who, on his arrival, found him 
ostabiished in the \)ublic opinion, in town and at 
court, not only luul no one for him, but at court he 
bad iigainst him the odious title of composer under 
jirotection of the late king^s mistress ; and in tomi 
be hatl for enemies all the French composers, who 
found it more easy to imitate the German music th in 
fbe ftali^m, the style and accent of which they 

q aired (if acquiring. 
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If 1 had had a little policy, I should have ranged 
myself on the favourite side. But the music that 
was patronised, no more resembled, in its Teutonic 
forms, that which I had heard of Pergolese, of Leo, 
of Burancello, &c. than the style of Cr^billon re- 
sembles that of Racine ; and to prefer the Cr<i))illuii 
to the Racine of music would have been an elFort 
of dissimulation that 1 could not have home. 

Besides, I had conceived a project of introducing 
Italian music on oiu* two theatres; and you have 
seen, that in comic operas 1 had begun with some 
success. It is not that Gri*try’s music had all the 
charm of the best music of the Italians, it was still 
far from attaining the whole wliich enchants us in 
the works of the great composers. But he had an 
easy melody, simplicity of expression, airs and duetts 
agreeably arranged ; sometimes, even in the orches- 
tra, pleasing accompaniments; with taste too, and 
undei'standing enough to supply what lie wanted 
on the side of science 'and genius ; and if his music 
had not all the witchery and richness of that of 
Piccini, of Sacchini, of Pae^ello, it had its rytliin, 
its accent,* its prosody; I h^> shown then that, at 
least in comedy, the French language might have a 
music of the same style as Italian music. 

It remained for me to make the same trial in 
ti^agedy, and accident now offered me an opportunity 
of doing so. Tlie jiroblem was more diliicult to 
solve, but for other reasons tliaii those which had 
been imagined. 

Dignified language is less favourable to music, 
first, because it has no inflections so lively, so ac- 
cented, so docile to song, as the language of comedy : 
secondly, becauM it has less range, less abundance, 
and less liberty in the choice of expression. But a 
much greater difficulty to me arose from tlie idea 1 
>»a<l conceived of a lyric |)oetn, and of the tlicatrical 
fo * 1 had uidied to give it. f liad made wit^i 
Grctr^ xh* >r vdous a^^empt in the opera of ‘ C^phalc 
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ct. Procris.’ In dividing the action into tliree pictures* 
— ^one, voluptuous and brilliant, the palace of Aurora, 
her waking, her loves, the pleasures of her celestial 
court ; another, dark and fearful, the plot of jea- 
lousy, and its poison poured into the heart of Pro- 
cris; the third, touching, passionate, tragic, the 
error of Cdphale, and the death of liis wife, pierced 
with his darts, and expiring in his arms — I fancied 
1 had realized the idea of an interesting theatrical 
exhibition : but, not hanng succeeded in this first 
trial, and attributing to myself a part of our misfor- 
luiu;, my distrust of my owm powers extended even 
tf) alarm. 

'riic sentiment of my own weakness, and Xhe good 
opinion I entertained of the celebrated composer 
w\ih whom I was honoured, in Piccini, made me 
c(jnceivc the idea of taking the beautiful operas of 
Qiiinaylt, to ])runc them of their episodes and suj)cr- 
lliinus details ; to reduce them to tlieir real beauties ; 
U) add to them airs, duetts, monologues in recitative, 

( liorussea in dialogue and in contrast ; to accornmo- 
daic them thus to Italian music ; to form of them a kind 
of h'l’ic poem more varied, more animated, more 
silt pie, less unconnected in its action, and infinitely 
nu rc ra})i(l than tlie Italian opera. 

Ictasiiisio himself, whom I studied, and whom I 
i-dt lircd as a model in the art of designing his 
V. -es for song, often appeared to me insupportaldy 
li iinii.s, and void of continuity. Those double in- 
ti iLruo>i, those episodic amours, those detached scenes 
tiiiiiti))lied, tliose airs almost always lost, as has 
luci said, like vignettes at the end of the scenes, 
Jiil disgusted me. f wanted a full action, rapid and 
c’osoly connected; in which the situations, linked to 
' - ii other, were themselves the object and the motive 
the air; so that the air should only he the 
nu»r(> lively expression of the feelings of the scene, 
;‘?:d tliattlic airs, the duetts, tlie chorusses, should he 
iiiU rwoven-ifruh the recitatives. I wanted, besidis. 
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that, in giving itself these advantages, the Frcncl; 
opera should preserve its pomp, its prodigies, its 
solemnities, its illusion, and that, enriched with all 
the beauties of Italian music, it should still be that 
spectacle, — 

Whei*e verse, the dance, sweet music's varied tone, 

The art to cheat the eye with colours, the pow'r 
To captivate, seduce, and win the heart, 

Blending a thousand witching charms inone.-— V oltaiue. 

It was in this spirit that the opera of * Roland ' 
^vas recomposed. As soon as I had reduced this poem 
to the state 1 wished, I felt as delighted as if 1 had 
written it myself. I saw the work of Quinault in his 
plain and simple beauty; I sa^vthe idea wliich I had 
9 onceived of a French lync poem realised, or on the 
point of being so, by a skilfiU composer. This com- 
poser did not know a word of French ; I undertook 
to be his master. ** When,’^ said lie in ltalia)j, 
shall we be able to begin tins work?” — 'I'o- 
morrow morning/* I replied; and the next day J 
went to his lodgings. 

Figure to yoiu-selves what labour I had in inslruci- 
ing him : verse -by verse, almost wwd by word, i' 
was requisite to explain all to him : and, when )ic 
had mastered the sense of a passage, 1 declaimed it 
to him, marking very accurately tlie accent, tlie pro. 
sody, the cadence of the verses, the pauses, the hair' 
pauses, and the articulations of the phrase ; he lis- 
tened to me with eager attention, and 1 had li'c 
pleasure of perceiving that wliat he had heard was 
faithfully noted in his memory. Tlie accent a-jJ 
the number of the language struck so correctly on kis 
excellent ear, tliat in his music, neither the one lioi 
the other ever was or scarcely ever altered. His 
sensibility in seizing the most delicate iniicctluu^:’ 
of the voice was so acute, tliat he could express 
e\\ tlie finest shades of feeling, 
it w A n? me an inexpressible pleasure to 
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exercising under my own eyes an art, or rather a 
genius, of which till then I had no idea. His harmony 
was in his head. His orchestra, and all the effects 
it should produce were present with him. He wrote 
his song without hesitation, and, when the design of 
it was traced, he filled all the parts of the instruments 
or the voice, distributing touches of melody and 
harmony, as a skilful painter wcmld have distributed 
colours and shades on his canvass to comf)ose his 
picture. This labour completed, he opened his har]i- 
sichord, wliich till then had served him for a table ; 
and T lieard an air, a duet, a chorus, complete in all 
its parts, with a truth of expression, an intelligence, 
a whole, a magic combination, that enchanted the 
car and mind. 

'Inhere it was that I recognised the man I sought, 
the man who possessed his science, and governed it 
at his will ; and thus the music of ‘ Roland’ was com- 
posed, which, in spite of cabal, had the most glorious 

sojccess. 

Ill the meantime, and in proportion as the work 
advanced, the zealous amateurs oi good music, at the 
he; d of wliom were the Neapolitan and Swedish am- 
1 .i^«adurs, rallied round the harjjsichord of Piccini, to 
h. ir every day some new scene; and every day these 
Cl •: e rtainments recompensed my trouble. Among these 
.nnatcurs of music were the two Morellets, my per- 
so!)ul friends, and the most active friends Piccini had 
fanned in France. It was by them that, on Iiis 
arrival, he had hern received, welcomed, lodged, and 
provided with the first necessaries of life. Tliey spared 
nothing to serve and gratify him; and their house 
was his. — I loved to think that our being thus as- 
^'K’i.Ued was an additional motive to the interest they 
took in him ; and between them and myself this olijcct 
of common affection was a new aliment of friendsliip. 

Thii ahb<« Morellet and I had for twent^r years fre 
^'uented the same societies, often opposed in opinion, 
always agreeing in sentiment and in principles, uiul 

'OI,. II, K 
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full of esteem for each other. In our most ani- 
mated disputes, no trait of bitterness or severity ever 
intruded. Without flattenng, we loved each oilier. 
His brother, who had lately arrived from Italy, was 
(|iiite a now friend ; Imt he Iiad won my heai't by his 
integrity and frankness. Tliey lived together ; and 
their sister, the widow of M. Leyrin de Montigny, 
was coining from Lyons, with her young daughter, to 
grace their society. 

1 he ahb<^, who had informed me of the hap])ine$s 
that awaited them, of being thus united in one family, 
wrote me, one day, the following note : “ iMy dear 
friend, tomorrow our ladies arrive ; pray come and 
aid us to welcome them.*’ 

i\Jy destiny will now assume a new face ; and it is 
Irom this note th?t I date the virtuoun and unalter- 
able happiness that awaited me in my age, and which 
I have enjoyed for t^venty years. 


KOOK X. 

So long as heaven had left me, ici iua<lame Odde, 
a siriter tenderly dear, and whose love for nu* was 
rather filial than fraternal, secure of having in lii r 
worthy and virtuous hushaiul a true friend, wln-.-^ 
house would he mine, whose children would he mine, 
1 kiu‘\v wliere I coukl pass my age in jieace. 'I’hc 
(‘.-teem and confidence that Odde had aetjuired, and 
the excellent reputation he enjoyed in his profession, 
rendered Ids atlvancemenl facile- and secure ; and, had 
lie only preserved the cmphivment that he held at 
>au?our, my little fortune, added to Ids, woulil liave 
jirocurcd us an honourable sidliciency. l iius, wlun 
the worhl and I should have been weary of ciu h 
otlKi, utid a calm and grateful retreat. h‘ 
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tins happy confidence, I glided gently down the 
stream of life, and without solicitude saw myself on 
my decline. 

But, when 1 had lost my sister, and her children ; 
when, in his alHiction, Odde, abandoning a town 
where he saw only their tombs^ and, resigning his 
place, had retired to his native province ; my prospect 
of future comfort, till then so serene, suddenly 
darkened; I saw nothing left hut the dangers of 
marriage, or the solitude of sad celibacy and neglecte<l 
old age. 

fn marriage, I dreaded the domestic vexations that 
it would have boon im])ossible for me to endure and 
live, and of which I saw a thousand examides. But 
a misfortune still more dreadful was that of an old 
man, obliged either to hear the hufTets of the world, 
while he drags out a wearisome and lingering de- 
cay, or to remain alone, deserted, at the mercy of 
]\\< servants, a prey to their rude insolence and servile 
dnininion. In this painful situation I had more than 
01 ICO attempted to find myself a companion, and to 
adniit a family that should supply the place of that 
vxliich death had torn from me. But, by a ha])py 
i' -iality, no one of my projects liail succeeded, when 
1 <aw"an*ive at Paris the sister and the niece of my 
f] lends the two MorelletH. It was a gift from heaven. 

At the same time, amiable as thev both appeared 
\o me, the mother by a character of I'ranknes.s, cordi- 
ality, arid kindness, the daughter by an air of candour 
and modesty, that, united to beauty, added to its 
lustre, and both by a language in which 1 easily 
perceived as much wit as good sense, I did not 
irruvgine that I, >vho was more tlian fifty, could 
he a suitalde husband for a girl who was scarcely 
eigiitecn. Her daz/,ling c|ua!ities, her bloom of youtli, 
her Iirilliancy of beauty, with charms that nature had 
yci scarcely disclosed, were wiiat necessarily su] - 
pi\-scd my hope, and with hope the desire of pos, 
■'cssing her. 
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In this agi'eeable adventure, then, I saw nothing 
for me but a new and charming society. 

Whether it be that madame dc Montigny was pre- 
disposed in my favour, or that rov good-nature pleased 
her at iirst sight, she assumea the tone of an old 
friend, whom she had met once more, though I was 
but the friend of her brothers. We supped together. 
The joy they all felt at meeting animated the repast. 
1 shared this joy as if 1 too had been their brother. 
I was invited to dinner for the next day, and by 
degrees we contracted the habit of seeing each other 
every day. 

The more I conversed with the mother and listened 
to the daughter, the more I discovered in both, 
that engaging natural manner which has al\va}'s 
charmed me. But, again, my age and the slen- 
derness of my fortune did not smow me to anticipate 
any prospect of that happiness for myself, which 1 
foretold for the husband of mademoiselle de Mon< 
tigny ; and more than two months had elapsed before 
the idea occiured to me of aspiring to that happiness. 

One inoniing, a friend of mine, who was also one 
of the friends of the Morellets, the abb(5 Maury, 
called on me, and said, Shall I tell you a piece of 
news? Mademoiselle de Montigny is going to he 
married/* — Married I to whom i** — To you.”-— 

To me ! — “ Yes, to you yourself,** — ** You are mad, 
or you are dreaming .** — ** I do not dream, and ii i- 
no madness ; it is a very sensible thing, and none of 
your friends doubt it/* — Hear me,** said I, and 
believe mc; for 1 am serious. Mademoiselle lii 
iMontigny is a charming girl; I think her accoin- 
j»li>rhed; and for this reason I never entertained the 
extravagant idea of pretending to be her liusband/*— 
you will be so, without having pretended.’*— 
‘‘AtTnyagcl” — *‘Aye, atyourage. Youare still youne 
and in full health/* And there he was, disjdayinu 
all las rlrnr-uTce to prove tome that nothing was nior ; 
Hui'ii-lr. iat ! should be loved; that wc hlimd * 
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make a liappy couple ; and, in a prophetic tone, he 
predicted that we should have chamiinpr children. 

After this sally, he left me to indulge my reflec- 
tions ; and, while 1 pronounced him to he mad, I began 
to he scarcely more sane myself. To be fifty-four 
no longer apj)earcd to me so dreadful an obstacle ; 
licaltli, at that age, might supply the jdace of youth. 

1 began to think that I might inspire, not love, but a 
kind and tender friendship ; and I recollected what 
sages had said, that friendship makes more happy 
couples than love. 

f thought I had remarked in this young and beau- 
tiful girl some pleasure in seeing me, and some in 
hfaring me ; hei* fine eyes, when fixed on me, had a 
character of interest and benevolence. 1 even went 
f-o fur as to fancy, that, in the. attentions with which 
licr mother honoured me, in the jfieasnre. that lier 
luT uncle sliowed at the frequency of my visits, there 
v’.as, pcrha])s, ?!ome disposition favourable to tlie 
\vt>]i I dared not entertain. I was not rich ; hut five 
ilioiNand guineas, securely invested, were the fruit of 
T!iy savings, fn fine, since a sincere friend, the abh(? 
Aiuiiry, thought this union not only rational hut de- 
irahlc on hi)th sides, why should I myself think it so 
I'-iudicious a match? 

I was engaged that day to dine at Morellet’s. I 
V. ; ju there with an emotion that was new to me. I 
ihink too I recollect having dressed myself rather 
nuii c sniiutly than usual ; and from that instant my 
aticntion was seriously fixed on what began to interest 
sue very powerfully. Not a word was neglected, not 
i look escaped me : I delicately made inipeTccj)tible 
'.uhanccs, and slight attempts on their minds and 
iuuns. Tl'c alW. seemed to pay no attention to 
them ; hut hia sister, his brother, and his niece, ap- 
d to me very sensible to all that came from me. 

-\hout this time, the ahlu^ made a journey to 
Hricnne, in Champagtie, to see the unfortunate 
iuiin^nic, with whom h*' had been intimate, from hits 

K '2 
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youth ; aud, m hw absence, the party became more 
familiar, and more closely iinited. 

I well knew that flattering appearances might rcrN 
der the attraction of a first union deceitful ; I knew 
what illusion grace, joined witli beauty, could create : 
two or three months of acquaintance and social in 
limacy could scarcely suffice to assure myself of the 
disposition of a young girl. I had seen more than 
one in the world who had been taught only to feign 
and dissemble ; but I had heard so mucli in praise of 
the simplicity of mademoiselle de Montigny, and 
this simplicity appeared to roe so iinaifccted, so pure, 
and 80 true, so far removed from every species of 
dissimulation, of feint, mA of artifice, while kind- 
ness of heart, innocence, and tender modesty were so 
visibly expressed in her air and language, that 1 felt 
myself irresistibly inclined to believe all 1 was told of 
her; and, if I did not give credit to so mucli scin- 
blance of truth, I must renounce all confidence, and 
believe nothing. 

A walk in the gardens at Sccaux ripened rnv de- 
cision, Never did this place appear to me so lienu- 
tiful ; never liad I breathed the air of the country 
\viih so much delight ; the presence of mademoisrilc 
de Montigny had embellished all : her looks diffu^ifd 
an encliantment around her. \yiiat I felt was not 
that delirium of the senses which is called love ; it 
was a calm enjoyment, such as that of pure spirit > is 
described. Sliall 1 confess it? it seemed to me thm, 
tliat, for the first time, I recognised the true seutir.unt 
of love. 

Till then, sensual pleasure had been tlie <mlv 
charm that had guided me. Here J found myxH 
enclianted by more invincible spells ; lliev were can- 
dour, innocence, sweet sensibility, chaste and tindd 
bashfulncsis, a modesty whose veil adorned grace :nul 
bdiv.ty; it was virtue crowned with the flowers 
VO X rar^ '.cd my soul still more than rny ; 
kij ■ o: infiti'trly .«tupcrior to thow. of tlje 
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Airtiidas that 1 once thought I saw in the gay 
world. 

My emotion was the more lively because it was 

suppressed I longed to make an avowal 

of it ; but to whom ? and how would it be received ? 
The good mother gave me an opportunity. In the 
alley where we were walking, she was at three steps 
from us with her brother. ** What confidence,” said 
she, smiling, “ must I have in you, to suffer you to 
talk thus with my "daughter, tete-Ji-t6te I” — ‘^Ma- 
dame,” answered I, ** it is right that I sliould return 
tliat confidence, by telling you what w^as the subject 
of our conversation. Mademoiselle was picturing to 
me the happiness you enjoy, by being all four united in 
one family ; and I, who felt envious of this happiness, 
was going to ask you if a fifth, one like myself, for 
example, would sooil tlie society .” — ** I should think 
not,” she replica; but ask my brother.” — ‘M,” 
said the brother frankly, should be highly pleased 
witli it.” — And you, mademoiselle ” I,” said she, 

I hoptJ that iny uncle the abbiS will think as iny mo- 
ther does ; but, till his return, permit me to be silent.” 

As wc all conclTided that his sentiments wmld 
ctdncide wdth our own, as my intention was now' 
:1 dared, and the mother, the daughter, and the 
1 ! icle, b.'wl consented, I no longer dissembled. I even 
thought I perceived that a sentiment, wrhich occupied 
//// mind incessantly, found some access to her heart 
who w'as its object. 

riie abbi5 made us wait for him ; at last he arrived : 

: i;d, though all had been settled without his consent, 
Ir. gave it. The next day the contract w'aa signed. 
He made his niece his heiress after his death and 
that of hU sister; and I, in this deed, drawn up and 
written by their attohiey, was only anxious to render, 
at luy decease, my wife happy, and independent of 
lirr children. 

Never ^vas a marriage celebrated under ha^^pier 
•‘tispices. As tlie confidence between mademoiselle 
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cle Montigny and myself was mutual and perfect, 
and as we had well persuaded each other tiiat our 
feeluigs agreed intimately with the vow which we " 
were about to make at the altar, v/e pronounced it 
without agitation or inquietude. 

On our return from the church, where Chastellux 
and Thomas liad held over us the nuptial veil, our 
fnends were pleased to leave us for some moments 
alone; and these moments were employed in ex- 
pressing mutually our earnest desire to render each 
other liappy. This iirst cHusion of two hearts, tliat 
sincerity on one side and innocence on the other, and 
the tenderest friendship on both, imites for ever, is 
perhaps the most delicious moment in life. 

The dinner, after the toilet, was animated ))y 
the gaiety of good old times. The guests were 
d’Alembert, Cha.stellux, Thomas, Saint Lambert, a 
cousin of the Morellets, and some other common 
friends. All were occupied with the bride ; and, 
like me, all were so charmed with her, and so jovial 
that to see them you would have said that each was 
lier bridegroom. 

When we rose from table, we passed into a saloon, 
-vhich was decorated by the rich library of the 
abl>6 Aloreilet, A harpsichord, and little desks*, 
announced music ; but what new and hcwitcliing 
music were we to hear I The opera of ^ ligand iht. 
first Frcncli opera that had ever beei\-|^ to Italian 
music ; and to execute it, the finest voici^s and the most 
distinguished musicians of the opera-house ! 

'Fhe emotion that this novelty excited had all the 
charm of surprise. I’icciui was at the hai'psicliord ; 
he animated the orchestra and the singers with 
the fire of his genius. The Neapolitan and Swedi'^h 
ambassadors were present^ at this conceiT, and wt re 
delighted with it. Marshal llcuuveau was likcnise 
at llic fete. Ibis sj?ecics of enchantment lasted t;li 
Mif r, to vvliieh th»e singers arid instruinentai };»'»’ 
ionm n vv^ ^ ‘ir* ited. 
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Tlius jiassed this joyous day, the epoch and the 
j)resage of that happiness which has diffused itself 
over the remainder of iny life, through the adversities 
that have often disturbed, but have never impaired it. 

It was agreed that we should live together, the 
two uncles, the mother, and ourselves, each paying 
a fifth part of the e-vpenses of the house ; and this 
jdaii suited me in every respect. It united the ad- 
vantage of domestic fellowship to that of a society of 
friends, which we had only to enjoy. 

I liave made you acquainted \vith some of those 
whom we could call our friends ; but there are others, 
of whom I have much to speak, though cursorily, and 
(in whom my memory delights to dwell. 

\\)a have a thousand times, my dear children, 
heard your mother say what pleasure wc derived 
from the company of M. de Saint Lambert and the 
countess d'Houdetot, his friend; and wliat was the 
(.liann of a society wdierc ^vit, taste, the love of 
letters, all the most essential and mo^t desirable 
(jualitics of tlie. heart, attracted and attached us, 
now to the sage d^Eaubonne's, and now to the sxveet 
of la Sevign<S de Sanois. Never did two 
nnruls form a more perfect concord of sentiments 
aiil ideas. But they particularly resembled each 
oiIht in an inviting eagerness to give a hearty 
V ;lcomc to their friends. It was a politeness at once 
froi-, easy, and attentive; tlie politeness of an ex- 
quisite taste, wliich comes from the heart, which 
goes to the heart, and which only sensitive minds 
cun know. 

^Saint Lambert and I had been at tlie parties of 
buTon d’Holbach, of Helv^tius, and of inadame 
tiooffrin ; we were as constantly at those of madaine 
Necker; but in this I was his senior; I was nearly 
oMcst member. 

^ It was at a citizen’s ball, a singular circumstance, 
=bai I became acquainted \v\ih madamc Necker; then 
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yoiiiiK, with some beauty, and a brilliant freshness, 
dancing ill, l)ut with her whole soul. 

She had scarcely heard my name, when she came 
to me, with the genuine air of joy : — “ On arriving 
at Paris,’^ said she, ** one of my desires has been to 
know the author of the * Moral Talcs/ I did not 
expect so fortunate a meeting at this ball. I hope 
that it wdll not be a transient adventure. Neckcr,*' 
said she to her husband, calling him, comji 
and second me in engaging M. Marmoritel, the 
author of the ‘ Moral Tales,* to do us the honour 
of visiting us.** M. Necker was very civil in his 
inritation, which I accepted. Thomas was the only 
literary man whom they had known before rnc. 
But shortly, in the beautiful hotel which they had 
taken, madame Necker selected and composed Iut 
society, on the model of that of madame (icotlVin. 

A stranger to the manners of Paris, madame 
Necker had none of the allurements of a voting Frcncli 
woman. In her manners and language she had neitlu r 
the air nor the tone of a w^oman educated in the 
school of art, and formed in the school of the world. 
Without taste in her dress, without ease in her 
carriage, without attraction in her politeness; lur 
understanding, like her countenanoe, was too formal 
to possess grace. 

But a charm more worthy of her was decorum, 
candour, and kindness. A virtuous education, ai»d 
solitary studies, ha/1 given her all that cultivation e.iu 
add to an excellent disposition. Her sensil)ility 
was perfect; but lier thoughts were often con- 
fused and vague. Meditation, instead of clcarinif 
her ideas, troubled them; by exaggerating, 
thiMight she enlarged them; to extend them, she 
hewildiTcd herself in abstractions, or in hyjui- 
hoh'S. She seemed to see certain objects only throniLfli 
a mist that inagnified them to her eyes; and th»n 
he ^ were so inflated, that their ' 
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would have been ludicrous had you not known that 
she was sincere. 

In her, taste was less a result of feeling, than of 
opinions, collected and transcribed into her pocket- 
book. Had she never quoted her authorities, it would 
have been easy to say on what, and after wlioin, her 
judgment had formed itself. In the art of writing, 
she esteemed only elevation, majesty, and pomp, 
iilradations, shades, the varieties of colouring and 
tc>ne, touched lier feebly. She had heard much in 
praise of the genuine simplicity of Lafontaine, and 
of the natural ease of Sevign6 ; she would talk of 
them from hear-say, while she felt them but little. 
'1 he graces of negligence, ease, and the ftew of soul, 
vvi.ro unknown to her. Even in conversation, fami- 
liurity displeased her. I often amused myself with 
-t oiug how far slie carried this delicacy, ihie day, 
j <j noted to her some familiar e-xpressions, which, I 
-dul, 1 thought might be received into the loftiest 
sly It' : — viii/airr t'atnour; alter voir ses amours ; commvn- 
ci r a voir elair ; prenvz voire jxirti ; pour him fuire^ 
H \uairoii ; mn^ vois-tu ; faisoits mieu.v, &c. She 
rtj eted tliem as unworthy a dignified style. “ 11a- 
cii.o,” said ^ “ was less niilicult than you are. He 
has made uSo of them all and I showed her the 
cx oiiples. Uut her opinion, once established, w^as 
un.iltorahlo ; and the autiiority of Thomas, or that 
(.1 Ihitfon, was for her an article of faith. 

\ <'U would liave said that she reserved rectitude 
and accuracy htr the rule of Iicr duties. There, all 
was precise and severely measured ; even the ainuse- 
ini rUs in which she seemed desirous of indulging had 
< reason, tlu,*ir method, 

Vttu would sec her wholly occupied witli making 
lieisilf agreeable to lier society, eager to welcome 
she liad admitted to it, attentive to say to each 
■'‘•I I it could nuKst please him : but all this w”is pre- 
JJ^vdiuited ; nothing flowed naUiially, nothing created 
illusion. 
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It was not for us, it was not for hei*sclf, that she 
exerted all lier cares ; it was for her husband. To 
make him acquainted with us, to win our favour fbr 
liim, to have him spoken of w’ith eulogy in the 
world, and to begin his renown, was the principal 
object of the foundation of her literary society. But 
it was requisite too that her drawing-room, and that 
her dinner, should be a recreation, a spectacle for 
her husband; for indeed he w'as there only a cold 
and silent spectator. Except a few smart words that 
he introduced here and there, he sat mute and 
inanimate, leaving to his wife the care of supporting 
the conversation. She did all she could; hut her 
mind had none of those pretty graces that are tlii 
soul of the familiar dialogue of tlic table. Not a 
single sally, not one vivid touch, not one flash ot 
gaiety, that could awaken w’it. Restless, trouhlcfl, 
as soon as she found the scene and the dialogue, lait- 
guisli, she sought the cause of it in our eyes. 
Sometimes, even, she had the sincerity to coinjdain 
of it to me. How can it be otherwise, inadaiue ?’* 
used I to say to her : ** wit is not always at our com- 
mand, nor are we always in a humour to be engaging. 
M. Xecker himself is perhaps not every day amusing.*’ 
llie attentions of madame Necker, and all l;er 
desire to please us, could not have conquered tij< 
disgust of being at her dinners for the sole juirpo-o of 
entertaining her husband. But it was with ihe.se dij;- 
ners as with many others, where the guests enj(»yiiii 
themselves, dispense with wit and gaiety in list ir 
host, provided he dispense with their attentions. 

While Ncckcr was minister, those who had luiown 
him in his private life have attributed his silence, Iji- 
g^'avity, and Ills reserve, to the arrogance of his 
sitvjation. But 1 can attest, that even licfore fortun»; 
had thus eKr^’ated him, while be was the simple part* 
nr of Thcliuson the hanker, he had the same air, a’ni 
the ae vireve and silent character, and that he 
i»;n.|jer fnendly nor more familiar. Herecciv 'i 
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Ins company politely ; but he manifested none of that 
cordiality which, and which alone, gives to polite- 
ness the semblance of friendship. 

His daughter has said of him, that he had the 
art of keeping all men at a distance.” If that were 
her father’s motive of action, in disclosing it she 
betrayed, very inconsiderately, the secret of a ridi- 
culous pride. But the simple truth was, that a man 
accustomed from his youth to the close, mysterious 
transactions of a baiiK:, and buried in tlie calcula- 
tions of commercial speculation, knowing nothing of 
the world, little conversant with men, and still less so 
with books, superficially and vaguely informed on all 
that did not concern his profession, — such a man was 
obliged, from discretion, prudence, and self-love, to 
keep himself resented, in order that he might not 
disctn'er his poverty : thus he would speak freely and 
iUiently on every subject with which he was acquainted, 
but cautiously on every other. He was therefore 
adroit and prudent, not arrogant. His daughter is 
sdiuelimcs rasli, though she is always charming. 

With respect to madame Necker, she had among 
us some friends whom she distinguished ; and I w^as 
always of number. It was not that our opinions 
arid tastes harmonised ; I even aftected to oppose my 
simple and vulgar ideas to her high conceptions ; and 
it was requisite for her to descend from those inacces- 
sible lieignts in order to communicate with me. But, 
though imapt to follow her in the region of her 
thoughts, and more a slave to my senses than she 
would have wished, I was not the less one of her 
favourites. 

Her society had one very ^eat attraction, for me, 
that of meeting there the Neapolitan and Swedish 
ambassadors, two men w'hose absence and whose 
h)?s 1 have much regretted. The one hy his sin - 
cerity ami coniiality, as much as by his taste and 
talents, rendered his converse every day more desira- 
ble to me. nie other by his wann friendship, his 
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mild philosophy, and by an, as it were, grateful odour 
of ingenuous and modest virtue, by a melancholy and 
aifecting tone of language and character, attached 
me yet more intimately. 1 usoil to see them at 
my own lioiise, at theirs, and at our friends, as often 
as possible, and never so often as 1 wished. 

Happy in my social circles, 'still happier in my 
domestic enjoyments, 1 was expecting, eighteen 
months after my marriage, the birth of my first 
child, as an event that should crown all my wishes. 
Alas I how cniclly w^ere iny hopes deceived ! this 
child, so ardently desired, died ere it saw the light. 
Its mother, astonished and frightened at not hearing 
its crie.s, asked to soo it ; and I, motionless and trem- 
bling, was still in the adjoining drawing-room, wait- 
ing her delivery, when iny mother-in-law came and 
said to me, ** Come and embrace your dear wife, and 
save her from dcsj)air; your child has died in its 
birth. I felt rny heart pierced at these disastrous 
words. Pale anti petrified, supporting myself with 
difficulty, 1 crept to the hid of my wife, and theiv, 
making an effort over myself, “ My dear wife,’* said 
I, “ this is the moment to prove that you really live 
for me : our chibl is no more, he died while you 
were suliering.’’ llie wretched mother uttered a cry 
that pierced my lieart, anfl fell liftdess into rny arms. 
As .she wiii read these memoirs, let us pass over 
tho.se cruel moments, that 1 may not tigain o])en a 
wound that hied too long. 

At the birth of her second cliild, she resolve! 
to suckle it. I opposed this resolution : 1 tlioiigin 
her still too feeble. The nurse that we had cliose ) 
was, aj»parenllv, the best possible ; with an apjieunmcts 
of health and freslineg.H, a go4)d complexion, rosy 
lij? , beautiful teeth, and a fine breast, she had every- 
thing hut milk. Tliat breast was marble; tlie clii)<i 
w'l ted ; it was at St Cloud; and, till its inoiiKi 
be a Jit? to go and see it, the rector of tiu 
' ; pvniniscd us to watch its progress: lu* 
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indeed sent us news of it ; but lie bad the cruelty to 
mislead us. 

On arriving at the nurse’s, we were painfully un- 
deceived. “ My dear little boy is ill,” said his 
mother to me; see how his hands are withered! 
He looks at me with eyes that implore my pity. This 
woman must bring him to Paris, that my surgeon 
may see him.” She came ; the surgeon was called 
in. he examined her breast, and he found that she 
had no milk. He went instantly in search of 
another nurse ; and as soon as the child had taken 
this new breast, where he drew from a cojiious 
stream, he found its milk so good that he could not 
satisfy himself. 

What was our joy to see him visibly recover, and 
new life, like a dried and dying })lant that is 
watered ! 'rhis dear cViild was Albert ; and we seemed 
to liHve a sweet presentiment of the consolations he 
now affords. 

Aly wife, in order to keep the nurse with her, and 
a pure air to the chilo, was desirous of ha\nng 
a iioiisc in the country, and a friend of her brother’s 
lei t us his at St Brice. 

In lliis village were two estimable men, intimately 
i;r<|uainted, and wlu»se friendship I soon enjoyc(i. 

was the rcct<»r, the abb^ iMaury’s eldest brother, 
a nan of a .sound mird and excellent character; the 
otiier was an old bookseller, Lalour; a mild, peace- 
ftii, modest man, of strict integrity, and as obliging 
l > uie as he was charitable to the poor of the village. 
His library ^va.H my own. 

1 was then writing for the Encj^clopcdia. I rose 
.vith the sun ; and after having employed eight or 
ton hours of tlie morning in committing to paper a 
liiiiltltiide of observations, that 1 had mmle in my 
'^tmVios, 1 gave the rest of the day to my wife and 
tbiUl. He already formwi our delight. 

In proportion as the good milk of our young Bur- 
yufi.iian inatle healtli now in his veins, wc saw the 
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ilcsh become round and firm on his little body, and 
on all his delicate limbs ; we saw his face assume a 
rosy colour and finer form. Wc thought too that 
we saw his little mind unfold, and gradually come 
into bloom. Already he seemed to understand us, 
and began to knowtia : his smile and voico replied 
to the smQe, to the voice of his mother ; I saw him 
pleased too with my caresses. His tongue soon 
essayed those fii^st words of nature, those names so 
sweet, that from the lips of the child go straiglit to 
the heart of the father and mother. 

I never shall forget the moment when, in our 
garden of St Brice, my child, who had not yet daretl 
to walk \vithout his leading-strings, seeing me at three 
steps from him on my knees, holding out iny hands 
to him, disengaged himself from the nurse*wS anns, 
and with unsteady feet, but resolute, came to throw' 
himself into mine. I know very well that the 
emotion 1 felt at that instant is a measure that kind 
nature has rendered common. But alas for those 
corrupt hearts that need rare and artificial impres- 
sions in order to be moved ! A lady of our acquaint- 
ance said jokingly of me, He fancies there is no 
father in the world but himself.^' No; I do not jjre- 
tend that paternal love has delights for me that 
others may not share ; but, were this common hap- 
piness giymted only to me, I could not be mori’ 
alive to it. Rly wife was not less so to the fir^i 
pleasures of maternal love ; and you may concciv*^ 
that, %vith our child in our arms, wc neither of 
wished for any other amusement, or any other 
society. 

At the same time, our family and some of our 
friends used to come and sec us on holidays. Tlic 
Maury was of the number, and you shouKi 
have heard how he glorietl in hanng foretold our 
happiness ! We sometimes too saw our neighbours, 

^ rector of St Brice, the good Latour, and i 
wort, V . .;t ^ who loved mine. 
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We often took solitary walks; and the end of 
tliese walks was usually that chesnut wood at Mont- 
morency, which Rousseau has rendered so famous. 

It is here/’ I used to say to my wife, “ that he 
imagined that romance of H^loise, in which he has 
employed so much art and eloquence to give to vice 
the hue of honesty and the tint of virtue.*’ 

My wife was partial to Rousseau,* she felt infi- 
nitely grateful to him for having persuaded women 
to suckk their children, and for having used his 
(‘Hbrts to render this first stage of life gentle and 
liajipy. “ We may pardon him something/’ she 
us^ed to say, ** who has taught us to be mothers.” 

Rut I, wlio had only seen in the conduct and wri- 
tings of Rousseau a perpetual contrast of beautiful 
language and vile morality ; I, who had seen liim 
uniioance himself the apostle and the martyr of truth, 
a\nl abuse it incessantly with adroit sophisms; de- 
liver himself by calumny from the gratitude that 
<r,)pr<'ssf-jd him; choose in his savage spleen and 
distorted vision the falsest colours to blacken his 
f) lends ; defame those men of letters whom he had 
Ti 0^1 rea!on to praise, in order to signalize Iiimself 
singly, aid eclipse them all ; I made my wife feel, 
h/ the g^od itself that Rousseau had done, all the 
evil that le might have abstained from doing, if, 
V:. !t;ad of emnloying his ait to serve his passions, 
,Hvl to colair riis hatred, revenge, and cruel ingra- 
tiiiide, to gve specious appearances to his calumnies, 
hv liail woned on himself to subjugate bis pride and 
iKisclWe tenper, his dark distnist, his sad aniinosi- 
ilvs, and to become again, what nature hatl made 
him, iiiiux-eitly feeling, equitable, sincere ai\d good. 

Aly wife Islened to me sorrotvfully. One day, 
MIC said; “ ify love, 1 am sorry to hear vou often 
‘fpcak ill of h(>usseau. You will Ik* accused of being 
^'xciicd against him by some personal enmity, ancl 
:»• nmps ])y a Utle envy,” 

As to pt^sonalily in my aversion/’ 1 replied, 
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“ that would be very unjust ; for he has never 
offended ine^ nor has he done me any injury. It 
would be more possible that there should be envy in 
it, for I admire liim enough in his writings to be 
envious of him ; and 1 should accuse myself of being 
so, if I ever detected myself in defaming him. But 
I experience, on the contrarjr, in speaking to you of 
his diseased mind, that bitter sorrow which you 
feel in hearing me/’ — ** Why then,” replied she, ** in 
your \vritings and conversations, treat liim with such 
severity ? Why dwell on his vices ? Is there no im- 
piety in disturbing the ashes of the dead V* 

** Yes, the ashes of tlie dead,” said I, who have 
left no dangerous example, whose memory is not 
pernicious to the living. But should sweetened poi* 
sons in the writings of an eloquent sophist, and of a 
seducing corrupter ; should the fatal impressions he 
has made by specious calumnies ; should all the con- 
tagion that a celebrated talent has left ; be suffered to 
pass current under favour of the respect which we 
owe to the dead, and perpetuate themselves from age 
to age ? fliost certainly 1 will oppose, either as pre- 
senatives or count<nr-poisons, all the me^ns in ray 
power ; and, were it only to clear the meriory of ray 
tnends from the spots with which he has lullied it, 1 
will leave, if I can, to the proselytes and enthusiasts 
that are still left him, the choice of tlsnking tJjrit 
Rousseau was either mad or malicious. They will 
accuse mo of being envious. But a crow! of illustri- 
ous men, to whom I have rendei%d tht justesl anti 
purest homage, will attest that ki; my vntings envy 
iia.s never obscured justice and tjrutlu ^Vhilst Ilou>=- 
seaii was livdng, I spared lum, becatw 1® needed ilw 
as sistance of men, and I would not injuie him. He 
no w no more ; and I owe no indulgenci to the reputa- 
tion of a man who has indulged no one,and\vho in l .is 
in moirs has? (hifamed the men who most loved him ’' 

\m \ i . speot to H^loise, ray wife was sensible of 

til . iuf . r of it » 11)01 aliiy ; and what i have said of is 
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in my * Essai sur les Romains* needed no apolo^. 
But did I always so severely condemn the art which 
Rousseau had employed to render interesting the 
crime of St Preux, ana that of Julie ; the one seiuicing 
liis pupil, the other abusing the good faith and pro- 
bity of Wolraar? No, I confess it; and my morality, 
in my new position, savoured of the influence that 
our personal interests have on our opinions and 
feelings. 

In Imng in a world where public morals arc cor- 
rupted, it is difficult not to contract at least some 
i)idulgence for certain fashionable vices. Oiiinion, 
example, the seductions of vanity, and above all the 
allurements of pleasure, impair, in young hearts, the 
rccliuidc of genuine feeling : the light air and tone 
•vitli which old libertines have the art of turning into 
jc<t the scniiJles of virtue, and of converting into 
ridicMilc the rules of delicate integrity, imperceptibly 
cle??troy the serious importance that tlie young mind 
wiis wont to attach to them. Marriage, above all, 
bus cured me of this tenderness of consciimce. 

Shall I say it ? None but a husband, a father, car 
bulge rationally of those contagious vices that attack 
morals in their source ; of those insinuating and per- 
fidious vices that bring trouble, shame, hatred, desola- 
tion, and ^lespair, into tlie l)Osom of families. 

A bachelor, insensible to those afllictions that arc 
foreign to him, neither thinks of the tears he will 
c'uuse, nor of the fury and revenge he will excite in a 
wounded heart. Wholly occupied, like tlie vspider, iu 
spreading his nets, and watching the instant for 
entangling his prey, he either effaces from his moral 
code respect for the most holy rights, or if they ever 
recur to his memory, he considers them as laws tliat 
are fallen into disuse, VOiat so many others pennit 
tliemselvcs to do, or applaud themselves for having 
done, appears to him, if not lawful, at least excusable. 
He lliinka he may enjoy the licence of the morals of 
tlu' times. 
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But, when he put himself in the numlKT of 
those whom the seductions of an adroit corrupter 
may render wTCtched for life ; when he sees that the 
artifices, the flattering and enticing language of a 
young fop have only to surprise the innocence of a 
daughter or the weakness ot a wife to ruin the peace 
of the most virtuous man, and one day perhaps his 
own ; warned by his personal interest, he feels how 
essentiallv the honour, the faith, the sanctity of con- 
jugal ana domestic morals are to a husband and a 
father in\nolable properties ; and then he sees, witli 
a severe eye, all that is criminal and dishonourable 
in profligate manners, with whatever decoration 
eloquence may clothe it, and under whatever exterior 
of virtue and decorum an industrious writiT iniiy 
disguise if. 

1 therefore blamed Rousseau; but in blaming him 
I grieved that splenetic passions, a sombre i)ride, ami 
a vain glory, should have spoiled the ground- work 
of so fine a spirit. 

If 1 had had a passion for celebrity, two gre.U 
examples would have cured me of it; that of V^)llairv*, 
liod tiiat of Rousseau ; examples very different, (juitc 
opposite in many respects, but agreeing in this poir.t, 
that the same thirst for praise and renown was llie 
torment of ir lives, 

Voltaire, whom I had just seen expire, had soii^^dit 
glory by all the roads that are open to genius, wiiioh 
he had deserved by his immense exertions ami 
brilliant results. But, on every road to fame, lit 
had encountered envy, and all tlie furies hy wliom 
slic is escorted. Never did any man of letters bt ar 
so much outrage, witlioiit any other crime tlian tliat 
of jMWHCssing great talents, and the ardour of sig- 
nalizing dit rn. 'lliose who envied him fancied they 
could be his rivals by allowing them^^clvcs his t ik*- 
rnio . as he {passed he trod un<l*-r 

Lilli as they crawled. His whole life 
wik> a which he unwearicdly loaintuiutl 
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1'he combat was not always worthy of him ; and 
he had more insects to crush than serpents to stran- 
gle. But, though he would not provoke, neither 
would lie overlook offence : the vilest of his assailants 
have been branded by his hand : the shaft of ridicule 
was the instrument of liis vengeance, and he wielded 
it most fearfully and cnielly. But to him, the greatest 
of blessings, repose, was unknoRH. It is true that 
envy at hist appeared tir<^ of the pursuit, and began 
to spare him on the brink of the grave. On his 
return to Paris, after a long exile, he enjoyed Ids 
renovni, and felt the entimsiasm of a whole people 
grateful for the pleasures that he had afforded 
I hem. The weak and last effort that he made to 
luiiuse them, * Irene,’ was applauded as * Zaire’ had 
been ; and this representation, at which he was 
crowned, was to him the most delightful triumph. 
Ihit at wliat a moment did this tardy consolation 
nach him, tlie recompense of so much anxiety! 
The next day I saw him in bed. “ Well,” said I, 
“ are you at last satiated with glory?” — Ah! my 
g K)il fnend,” he renlied; ** you talk to me of glory, 
;'M(] I am d)nng in frightful torture I” 

Such was the end of one of the most illustrious of 
ail literary men, and one of the most engaging of all 
companions. He ^vas alive to injury, but so 
h«! was to friendship. That >vith wViich he honoured 
:ny youth was uiu'aried till his death, and a last proof 
that he showed me of it was the reception, full of 
grace and kindness, which he gave my wife, when I 
jHcsented her to liim. His house was perpetually 
tilled with the crowd that pressed to see him, ami wc 
vere witnesses of the fatigue he underwent to 
T’eply suitably to each. Tliat continual attention 
( xhausted hW strengtli i and for his true friends it 
Was a })ainful spectacle. But we were admitted to 
his su[)pt/r parties, and there we enjoyed the last 
:<liinmerings of that brilliant intellect which wtis 
to be wholly extinguished. 
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Like Inin Housseau was wretched, and through the 
same passion. Hut the ambition of Voltaire was 
imbued witli modesty, as may be seen in ins letters ; 
whereas that of Rousseau was coupled with vanity ; 
the proof of it is in his writings. 

I had seen him, in the society of the most estimable 
int*n of letters, welcomed and esteemed t that was 
not enough for hiin ; their celebrity shaded his, and 
he thought them jealous. To him their kindness was 
suspicioits. He began bv distrusting, and ended by 
aspersing them. He had friends in spite of himself ; 
tlieir benevolence was importunate to him. He re- 
ceived their favours ; but lie accused them of wishing 
to humble, to dishonour, to defame him ; and In: 
returned their beneticonce witli the most odious flo- 
faination. 

He was never spoken of in society but with extrerni! 
interest, liven criticism itself as regarded him w 
full of respect, and tempered with eulogies, lie woul.i 
say, it was only the more artful and perfidious. In 
tlie most calm retreat, he always chose to fancy nr 
affirm that he was persecuted. His disease was that 
o" imagining in the rao.st fortuitous events, in ili*' 
m )st common occurrences, some intention of iniurijig 
him, as if in the world all the eyes of envy liad been 
fixed on him alone. If the duke de Choisciil had con - 
ceived tlie conf|uest of Corsica, it was in onlcr to tah*- 
frorn him the glory of being its legislator. If tht- 
same duke went to sup at Montmorency with tii.- 
ducl)css of Luxembourg, it was to usurp the place thrit 
he was wont to occupy near her at table. Hume, hr 
would say, was envious of the reception winch tlu- 
jtrince de Conty had given him. He never panlotml 
^rri mm for having had some preference over him at 
maflame dM'])>inayhs ; and you may see in his * Memoirs' 
how his cruel vaiiity revenged this ofience. 

Tii»* ‘ were the ‘N'es of Voltaire and Koiisscau per 
|«‘t.ualh^ il)f> ■}. (lifferertly, agitated. For the one 
hud oiicn i»> i’vcd the shari>cr»t pains, 
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without some intcnfie enjoyments ; for the oclu r* one 
continued flood of bitteniess, without any miYiiire 
of joy or sweetness. Most certainly at no j>rice 
wouln I have wished for the condition of Rousseau ; 
he could not endure it himself; and, after having 
poisoned his days, I am not at all surprised that he 
voluntarily abridged their duration. 

As for Voltaire, 1 confess that I likewise tliought 
Ills glory too dearly purchaseti by the afflictions to 
which it had exposed him ; and T used to repeat again 
and iigain — l^ess lustre and more ouict. 

Limited in luy ambition, first by the necessity of 
:i«]:i]>ting my flight to the feebleness of iny wings, 
and then again by the love of that tranquillity of 
n'liiid which acconi])anies peaceful employment, and 
wliicli 1 believed to be the lot of humble mediocrity, 

1 siiould have been contented in that haj)py state. 
Ill I IS, early renouncing all presumptuous attempts, 

I b.ui as it were capitulated willt envy, and re- 
duced myself t4) that kind of writing in which, with 
her, succes.s is pardoned without diHiculty. was 
not lie more spared for it: and 1 found that little 
thioLs still inspire, in little souls, an envious ma- 
y, 

Ilut 1 had establislu d for myself two principles : 
one, oev'tT in my writings to provoke oflence by oflVnce ; 
tin <4lier, to despise attack and never to reply. I was 
ini^iindcrstood for thirty years in my resolution ; yet 
nil the rage of the Frerons, the Faliisols, the Jmiguots, 
thv.' Aubci'ts, and their associates, never irritated me 
rgainst them. \Vl)y tlien was I less passive at the 
moment of the dispute on music? Because 1 was 
roi tlie only in.sultcd by my adversaries, and 
tliai I had to revenge an artist inhumanly attacked in 
his dearest iuterCvSts. 

I'itcini bad a wife and numerous family, who sub- 
sisted on lh“ fniit of his labour : his peaceful and 
trenUe character rendered him still more interesting. 
1 'aw him alone, without intrigue, exerting every 
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effort to please a public new to liim ; and I saw at tlic 
same time a pitiless cabal assailing him with fury, 
like a swarm of wasps. I expressed my indignation 
at it; the cabal became irritated, and the wasps 
turned all their stings against me. 

Tlie chiefs of tlie cabal had a press at their com- 
mand to print their squibs, and a newspaper to spread 
them abroad. In this I wasevery dav insisted. 1 ha(l 
not the same convenience for defenaing myself; and, 
had 1 had it, this sorry warfare would not have ac- 
corded with my taste. However, I determined to 
amuse myself in turn ; for to have been angry at this 
raillery would have displayed a pitiful character. 

I conceived a plan for putting their intrigue in 
action, and for painting them to the life, having only 
to put their own language into rhyme, in order to 
render them ridiculous. They printed their prose, 1 
recited my verses; and every day, it was who shoulf] 
make the circle of his friends laugh most 1 

It is thus that my poem on music was composed 
for thf defence of Piccini : perhaps I should haw 
done better to have confided the cause to *llolanil,’ 

‘ Atys,’ * Didon,’ &c. ; but I have not always done wiia 
prudence would have dictated, and I confess that o;. 
this occasion I did not think his unjust treatment ami 
my own sufficiently revenged by the silence of 
tempt. And if, out of a dispute as frivolous as it 
ephemei*al, I made a poem in twelve cantos, my i \ 
cuse must bo, that circumstances led to it by insen>ild. 
gradations. I might, 1 confess, have employed in} 
time better; but the monotony of my labrurs 
quired some relief, and iny moments of amuseincnr 
and recreation were all that I gave to * Polyhynmivi.’ 

During ray residence at St Brice, an event of 
more serious interest occurred. It was the retreat ){ 
M. Necker from the ministry. 1 have already sai l 
La. , his c’l^uactcr was by no means attractive, ih 
h. t] n w given n.e reason to think him my frirnfi- 
1 was not hiv. But as he stiowed me as much eslccm 
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end kindness as I could expect from a man so coldly 
polite, and as on my part I had a high opinion of liis 
talents, knowledge, and the ambition he had shown 
to signalize himself by benefitog tiiie state, I was 
grieved at his retreat. 

I felt besides for madame Necker the sincerest 
veneration; for in her I had witnessed nothing but 
kindness, prudence, and virtue; and the particular 
aiVection with which she honoured me, well deserved 
that 1 should take some interest in an event which I 
felt sure had deeply affected her. 

When I heard of it at St Brice, imagining they 
linvd already retired to their country house at St 
Ouoii, I instantly went thither. Iliey had not yet 
arrived / and, pursuing my road, 1 was going to their 
house in Paris. I met them on ray way. “ l\'ere 
you coming to see iisr*' said JNfeckcr : “ get into our 
carriage, and come to St Ou&a.*’ I accompanied 
them there. We were adone the whole evening with 
( iermani, NeckerN brother, and neither the husband 
ia»: the wife concealed^from me their deep sorrow. 
] erideavourcd to soothe it by speaking of the regret 
they would leave in the public mind, and of the just 
• '‘teem which w'ould follow them in their re* 
treat; in which I did not flatter them. “ 1 only 
i egret,’’ said Necker, the good I had to do, and 
which I should have done, if time hail been given 
lue.” 

lM)r my iiart, I said, in his situation, I saw nothing 
hut an honourable retreat, an independent fortune, 
tranquillity, liberty, occupations of which he would 
have the choice, a society composed of those who 
are neither attracted by favour nor repelled by 
misfortune ; and, in his Iiorae, all that retired and 
domestic Ufe can have most grateful to a wise inan. 
hut i confess that I spoke from my own feelings, 
liither than fi:x)m his ; for 1 readily perceived that, 
''Uliout tlic occupation of public affairs, and Ujo 
iidiuencc which they give, he could not be haj>py. 
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interest that occupietl my wife and myself there at that 
niDTncnt ; it was her new pregnancy. The wholesome 
uir, the exercise, the regular life of the country, had 
bi favourable to lier ; and, winter liaving brought 
back to Paris, she was there delivered of the 
of her children. Thus, with us, all seemed 
^till to prosper; and, till then, nothing could be 
livorc grateful than the life we led. 

‘ Atys,’ in spite of envy, liad the same success 
tli.it ‘ (Inland* ha<l experienced : and the beautiful 
wirs of these two o|)er;is, sung at tlie harjisicliord, 
formed the deliglit of our society at the concei ts of 
{li.- countc'-s (i'Hoiidctot, and her sislor-indaw, 
madanie debt Bricho. 

'riio latter lady, well skilled in music, a charming 
though her voice was feeble, liad the rare 
modi sty <0 asNcmlile at her house talents that eclipsed 
hi !’ own ; and, far from showing the least, jealousy 
nf i!i«.rn, she was the first to give them an opporin- 
r.iiv u> siiine. A perfect knowledge of correctness, 
wi; h(»nt any affectation, easy yet ]>olite, free of her 
i.o* r*'r>ation, ingenuous yet gay, and a good narrator 
:t( 1 sneaker, she was simply and naturally engaging. 
!1* j language and style were pure and even elegant ; 
;• •.{*j)tiblo, friendship itself not more so, nothing 
; , 1 - -i'UvUi- ever interrupted the miblness and cqualiiy 
« ' In r it i'nperament. She w;is by no means the 
’' i'lnan you would have selected in order to bo 
moved, hut you would have cho'^en lun 
for i!ie enjoyment of social happiness. 

In s) •caking of my old parties, I leave said that I 
! d met M. 1'nrgot there; hut, wheiber it ho that 
< ur manners and characters did not sutliciLiUly agree, 
tliit my acquaintance with M. Nockor diqdea’^ed 
in -Ull more, he had uniformly shown me a pav- 
(d.ir eold'u^Ks. However, as an old friend of t.lu' 
■ibc Morellet, he had hecri taking smue interest in 
• 'y < ; anti I was indebted to my wife for 

’ of hi- kindness, 1 Veturn ’d ii with -.o 
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much tile more peq[)€Ct, because he was disgraced, 
and because 1 saw th^ he fdt his di^race. 

At the same timei J was losing successively my old 
.friends* The Swedii^ ambassador, recalled home to 
liis king to be his ccmfidentiai minister, was removed 
from me for ever* ^ The 

quitted us to go and be viceroy in SieUy. Both these 
separatiouis were so much the more painfbl to me 
bcxmuse they wem to be hsdng.' letters 

were fuU of regret;; r He m me into 

SicUy with my famUy, w to send me a vessel 
to ih order to tra^ Palermo. 

l/haye de^bedrmi^^ fr^ ^or d’Alembert, 

and the value I set on duihm tbrty years* After 
tlie death: of mademoiselle I’Eminasse, he was a 
prey to spfrow and melaiichdly. But occasionally be 
would comfort Ids: hemrt’s d^P wound with some 
drops of the, balm of tins consoling friendship. It 
wa.s, above ail» with my wife that he loved to di- 
vert his cares : she took the tenderest interest in 
them. He and Thoknas, the tw^o men of letters 
whose talents and knowledge ought have most 
overawed her^ were those vath whom 2 m was most 
at her eaM. Sim pref^^ no amuasMKmt to tbeii 
conversation* * • 

Tiiomas appeared tu have arill a long time to li\T 
for glory and friendship* 

But a’Alexobettbegmi to feel tiie torments of tbe 
stone ; and be riiortty ekUted only to suffer and die 
slowly in the most: eBcrucialing anguish. 

In a feeble sketrii of hia eulogy, I have essayed 
to ]iaint the mild of Ida character, always 

true, always simpUi, Deeause it was natural, removed 
from idl conceahdttsV^ force and 

feeUpnese, 1ml whesw was virtue, and wlu^x' 
foobleiiese am b<ni^oleiit^foeiiii^ 
hi his loss^^ 

suoc^!b^^)rioi^4n (he place of perpetual secretar)^ 
to the Fteiseb Academy. I was myself /m Uie iK>int 
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of following him to the tomb, being seized with a ma- 
lignant fever, similar to that of which Bouvard had 
already cured me, and from wlii6h he rescued me again. 
How infinitely should I bless the memory of a man 
to whom 1 have twice owed my life, and who, tUl 
llie total iailure of his strength and spirits, never 
ceased to bestow the tenderest bires on my children ! 

1 had scarcely begun to recover, when I was obliged 
to go to FontainUeau, to produce the new Opera that 
I liad written with Piociniv This Opera was ^ Didon/ 
As it was entirely my own, I had framed it to my 
mind ; and, to make our new music advance a step 
farther, I had profited ^ the moment when a mark 
of favour, gnmted to IHcdni, liad given new Hfe 
to bis geuius. I must tell you what had passed. 

In the beginning of tms year (l7Bd), marshal 
Duras, gentleman in waiting or the kbig^s chamber, 
asked me if 1 had written nothing new, and expressed 
his desire of haying a good oj^ra to represent before 
tl'.c queen as a novelty at Fontainbleau. ** BuV^ 
said he, I should wish it to be your work. You do 
not gain enough credit by your exertions to give a 
graceful and pleasing dress to Qutnault.’’ In this 
language I recoppnSsed my birother^ of the 

iVeademy, and his former kindness. 

** Marshal,^! said long os tny composer Pic- 

cinl shall he discouraged as he now is> lean promise 
nothing. You knowwlth what madness his enemies 
his success in ^Rolandi* and *Atys;^ tliese 
pieces have both been fortunate; and ^fiar true, 
talent bos triumphed' > over ctdial ; but in * lphig^nie 
en Tauride^ he has etmk undfv 0pj»ression> althoug 
he had there soipmed hia^ 

‘‘The director of the opera^hmse at Nismes, to 
augment bis leceinta hy Uw competifi^^ of the two 
parties, conceived tim pi^jecl of mi^ OlUck and 
Piccini cbntsnd for the pdon oii the same miUcct ; he 
nimished them twp fmenmof ^IphSg<(nk 
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Glucki in Ae baritorous poem that fell to his lot, has 
fonnd horrors analogotu to the eneigr of his style, 
and has expressed them powmfully. The poem given 
to Piecini, iU eoiiweiinkl as it was, : iqtpeared suscep* 
tiUe of a milder interest ; and, by means of the cor- 
reotioninddch the mntlKMrluul made in it under my 
direetion, it mig^ h>^itbeoenes fur affecUng music. 
But, afterthis strong hnpreation which Gludk’s fero- 
cious opera had mede on the sqres and ears of the 
pubUc, the ' potions pn^ Pkcini’s opera 

seemedi lig^t and trivud. Qlndc’s * Ipbigdnie* has 
the full possesdpn of the Bteatare } that of Piecini is 
fotsotten; he is^sheavtened; and you alone, mar- 
shtd, can ruse him from hk d^eetion”-^'* How can 
that be effiected l” asked he.«^'^ By doiim something 
very esoy mtd very just, V^t answerra^ “ By dianging 
into a pendon fat lifo, die annual gratification tliat 
was promised him^ when he was engaged to come to 
FrBncei’W'Moat^willindly,*'^ replied the marshal; 
*' 1 uriQ aslt this favour fot hhn of the queen, and 
hw to'obtamit,”;;!.. 

Ho asked, it was granted t and;: when J^geini went 
with me to thank him^ to the qneen^^' said he, 
« that yon must show yopT' gratitude by writing a 
good op^frw hw this year.’’ 

'*1 should he very gttd lU!; do so,’’ sidd IMccini to 
me on our return : “bi^ what opera Shall we smte?” 

We nnwti mite,’^ answered I, the c^era of 
* Didon :^lliavelong sinceboneeired the plan. But 1 
warn yon that, in wk wmky.f ' dioose to give 
the Teins to my frmey, that you will have long scenes 
to set to marie, , aim thatvin these soenee 1 shall 
require (imn ^yoogp: redtetive sw n^ simple 
declamation. I your Italian cadeneeS me monohmoiu : 
speech k' tnord varied, : mim nervous bt its accents, 
ardl riudl intreaiyou to note it as I shall dKlaim it to 
Wdtf” arid he * « we diall see,” Thus wa* 
formed ot givft%> In recitative that fiudiity, 
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lliat trudi of expresaion, whidi wna- so favourable to 
the playinff of 4^ celebrated actress for urhom tto 
part of Dioon was destined. . 

We were pressed ftnr lime 3 I wrote the poem very ^ 
rapidly; sna» to steal Picdtu finmthe internmtions 
of Paris, 1 enjMed him to eoiM. and woik' Wnh ine 
at my county nommt for^lhad pundiased a very 
agreeable One; where we lived assembled en familU 
during the summer montfasi On'smving, he began 
to compose ; and when he;had finished* the aburesa 
wlio was to {day the' part of Didon, St Huberti, was 
invited to come and dine with us. . She sang her 
part from one end to die othecah sight, and expressed 
it so well that I fanded 1 tewher oh the stages. 

She was going oh s'joumiqr hito PMvence : she 
insisted on mingher part with her to stod^ it as she 
went along ; and, during her ahaence, we were occn> 
pied with the rehearsals. ' It was then that I euSered 
that malady which broogd^ mO so the tombt 
Wi.en it became neoessaiy for me 1» go. to Fontahv* 
b.eau, 1 had not recovered my rtiengdi, andmy wife, 
still i^tmed for mj^healthf Choee to accompany me. 

It was there that, ih diniiig’ at matoae de Beau- 
veau’e, I first, heatd the. design my frirads had formed 
of obtaining for me that pla(!e.ci secretary of the 
Academy, tmich d'Aletob^>liliid Endered so difficult 
to fiU dter Whiv ■ V/.’ r,. ..vf 

Tliis difficnltjr, whidb. hdght have well indnudated 
the vainest-iium;wae iirt the tody one tbrt withheld 
me. The piece ie«]fuiisd asnduity, of whidi 1 
bebeved myself Inetuadite.^!; It w«s.;tbm sin* 
cerely that I refused w bemoi^ ttM^ were plea^ to 
pay me. But they t^^ttxied to hie jaotlves to which 
I tnoi^t myself <Md%M to;yield| and it was dedded 
th^ 1 simuldltotd' th^ smmher of w for this 

place. Bnttdlteniidaedhot^fo^ ‘i.: 

OiromustapCrt wtoe fitoonridle to. me fot die suf- 
frages of dtoi chart. > ' The succMS : of ^ ‘ Didon’ was 
complete ; and to the eulogies that wore passed on the 
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music of Piccini was added some praise for the autlior 
of the poem. It is the only opera’’ said the king, 
“ that ever interested me.” He commanded it twice 
1 \ras touched with this success ; iRy wife enjoyed 
it, and her enjoyment was what most interested me. 
Our journey hii for her an me^ressible charm. The 
w^ks in tile forest* the hunting^ parties, the races, 
the parties of pleasure to Tomeri* where they gave us 
sumptuous mateloiies for dinner* and excellent grapes 
for our dessert* tlie theatre everyday of performance, 
the box of madame d’AngivUler, whose house was our 
own, and who vied with her husband in gracefully 
turning the attention of the numerous and distin- 
guished company with which her drawing-room was 
incessantly thronged* upon us; in short all the 
pleasures tliat a young and magnideent court could 
unite, and all that could personally pro%'e to my 
wife that she was esteemed and belov^ in the so- 
cietv that surrounded the court* — all this* 1 say, 
made our stay at Fontainbleau ascene of continued 
enchantment. . 

, Two incidents hotvever caused us some uneasiness ; 
the firsti was an appearance of relapse* and some 
mains of the fever that I felt at the beginning of 
ray jounicy. . . court of physicians would have 
made a disease of it, if my wife had believed them. 
But* without any of tlieb* remedies* and by inuking 
me breakfast every inomiim on fine ri|>e grapes, she 
restored me to health. Tne other incident was the 
smaU-pox* wliiph seized Albert* whom we had 
brougat witti us* But* tfie eruption not haviug 
eliown Itself till we were about to return* we set 
off instantly I and Albert was put under the hands 
of 4^r friend Bbuvard* who. took the same carcof 
idiT} that he would liave taken of liis own chikl. 
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BOOK XL 

On our return to Faris^ the French Academy 
liaving been summoned for the election of its per- 
petual secretary,-— of twenty^four elective voices 
cij(hteen were united in. mv favour. My two com- 
petitors were Beauz^ and ISuardv * 

The success of * Didon^ was the same at Paiis as 
it had been at court rand this opera formed our 
winter pleasures, as * Roland’ and * Atys’ had done 
in their novelty. 

The old court banker, M. de laBoxde, added his 
concerts to those of the countess d’Houdetot and of 
inadame de la Briche : this waiei tlie occasion of my 
acmiaintance with him. 

He had two daughters, on whom nature had bes- 
towed all the charms of and voice, and who, 
being pupils of Piccini, tenderMl the expression of 
his songs more sweet and affecting. 

Elided by the invitations of M. de la Borde, 1 
' hited, and sometimes dined with him ; I found him 
honourable, but simple, enjoying his prosperity 
without pride or boasting, am wnh an equanimity 
that is the more estimable because it is very difficult 
to be so caressed by fortune without a little giddi- 
ness. How many favoufu bad heaven heaped upon 
him! Great opulence, a univental remtation for 
rectitude and loyalty, the coniUmce of JBurope, un- 
bounded credit ; ana, at home, mx well-bred children, 
a wife of a prudent Sttld, and lovely (hsposition, 
With decency and modesty tliat liad nothing studied 
in them, exemplary in her attentiotis to her husband 
and children, m snort, ccmdoct sudt as envy itself 
found iireproa^hable. V ^ 

“ Cbc n^a irova l*invidia ove11*efn«iido.**— Aaiosro. 

What was wanting to the wishes of a man so 
completely happy t He has perished on the scaffold, 
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without any other crime than his riches, and with 
that multitude of honest men whom a wicked villain 
hurried to the grave, lliat dreadful calamity did 
not yet threaten us, and in my humble mediocrity 1 
then thought mysehf hajjmy. Afy country house had 
in summer stiU more charms for me than the town 
had ever had. A chosen society, composed to my 
wife’s taste, came successively to vary oiu* leisure, 
and enjoy with, us that riistic opulence that our gar- 
dens worded, where the espalier, the orchard, the 
vine-arbour^ and the kitchen garden, furnisiied us 
with the and. vegetables of every season; pre- 

senta with which nature covered miuitously a frugal 
table, and which changed a moaerate dinner into a 
delicious feast. 

Tliere reigned innomt mirth, confidence, a libei*a- 
lity of thought whose Ihnits all knew, and which no 
one ever abused. . 

Shall I name to you all the meats tliat friendship 
assembled tihere ? Raynal> me most affectionate, 
the most animated uf old meiu Silesia, tliat (Genoese 
philosopher who rifeembled vauvenargue ; Barthe- 
lemi, who, in our walks, maile us think of those of 
Plato with luB diadifies ; Brtoulgry, who had the 
same amenity and antique wisdom ; Carbury, a man 
of all ages and all countries for the rich variety of 
his mind and knowledge; Boismont, a complt'te 
Frenchman in his manners, but singular for the con- 
trast between bis engaging qualities in society and 
his talents in the pulpit; RIaury, prouder of divert- 
ing us udth a |deaswt story than of astonishing us 
by a trait of eloquence, aim wlio, in company, made 
us forget the man of learning to show only the man 
of inviting converse; <3odard, who It^d also a 
charming flow of gaiety fuU of wit ; and do Scac, 
who soon came to give to pur conversations a still 
bolder flight and new allurements. 

** We are tfio happy,” said my wife i ** some 
mijsfortune mW linp^ eri to us.” She was very right 
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Leani, my dear children, how near grief is to joy in 
every situation of life. 

This kind and feeling mother had suckled her 
third child. He was a nne boy, in full health ; we 
tliought we had only to watch his growth and ex- 
pending beauty, when ^suddenly he was seized with a 
mortal stupor. Bouvard hastens to his aid ; he ex- 
Oausts the resources of art to find a remedy for 
this fatal drowsiness. The child had his eyes open ; 
])iit Bouvard perceived that the iris was dilated : 
lie passed a candle near it; the eyes and tlie eye- 
lids remained motionless. ** Ah,” said he, ** the 
organ of sight is palsied ; the humour has attacked 
the brain; there is now no remedy;” and saying 
these wonis, the good old wept ; he felt the 
blow which smote a father's heSu't. 

In that cruel moment, I would have removed 
the mother. But, on her knees, by the bed of 
licr child, her eyes filled with tears, her arms ex- 
tended to heaven, aulFocatcd by her sobs : ** Let 
me,” said she; let me at least receive his 

last sigh.” And how her soils, her tears, her 
cries redoubled whep she saw him expire \ I say 
nothing of my oun' grief, I can think only of hers. 
U was so acute that, for many years, she could 
not bear to hear its object named. If she spoke 
of it licrself, it was only in confused terms : 
“ dnee my misfortune,” would she say ; unable to 
r)ri]ig her tongue to articulate, since the death of 
my chihl.” 

In the sad situation in which my mind was, 
witii what could I occupy myself lliat uraa not 
analogous to maternal love and conjugal tender- 
ness? My heart full of those feelings of which 
I had before me tlie most aficcting model, 1 con- 
c^'ived the design of the o])era of • P^nflope.’ 
J ins subject seized on me ; the -more I meditated, 
the more 1 thought it susceptible of great musio.al 
‘ Hect and theatrical interest. 
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I wrote with ardour, and all the illuaion that a 
pathetic subject can create in him who portrays Uie 
picture. But it was this illusion that deceivea me. 
I first persuaded myself that the fidelity of conjugal 
lovo would have on the lyric stage as much interest 
as the intoxication and despair of Didon’s love ; I 
persuaded myself to^ that a suUect rich in skua- 
lions, pictures, and ^eatrical efiects, all would be 
exec^ed as I had conceived ; and that the correspond 
dent parts, the prdoabiUties, the dignity of the 
action would be observed just aal had traced them to 
bad decorators and awkvwd actors. The contrary 
happened; and, hi Bie most interesting moments, all 
illusion was destroyed. Thus the beautiful music ol 
Piccini lost almost all; its efifect. Saint Huberti sus- 
tained it, as admiraUl in the part of P^l^ndlope as she 
had been in Aat of Didon. But, though she was 
applauded as often as she was on the stage, she was 
so feebly supported, that neither at court nor at Paris 
had this opera the success which I liad flattered my- 
aelf it would have experienced. And the fault was 
mine : I ought ti 0 r#ave knowh on what inept 
I made the sucgm cS such a work depend, and not to 
have reckoned OQ it, after what I^ve said of * Z^^inii c 
and Aaor/ 

I was not happier in the choice of a subject for ; 
comic opera, tluit I had written with Piccini for i' 
Italian tneatra $ and when 1 think of it, I canscarew 
conceive how I was seduced bv Uie * Dormeur Evcilit'.' 
wliich in the Tbotisaad ana One Nights might he 
amusipg, but which had nothing comic in it' Foi 
tlie true comic comnstsin fda^ng with a ridiculous 
character ; and that of Assati w not so^ 

In general, after suppeas we ahonld expect to fuul 
the public more difficult and severe, litis is a rellec- 
tipn whidi I did not sufficiently weigh : I became 
more coniSdent when I ought to have been more 
timid f and at the theatre my vanity was ptmisheii by 
disgrace. 
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I experienced more indulgence at the public assem- 
blies of the Academy : there I by no means courted 
applause ; 1 spoke only to discharge the simple duties 
of my place, or to supply the absent. If 1 sometimes 
paid the tribute due to a man of letters, it was with- 
out ostentation. ^ The literary pieces that 1 read there 
had nothing brilliant, but they had nothing ambi- 
tious. They were the fruit of my studies and reflec- 
tions on taste* on language* on the caprices of cus- 
tom, on style, on eloquence ; subjects suited to the 
spirit of an auditory composed of academicians, and 
of those who were accustomed to hear such discourses. 
Thus the auditory was always kind; and 1 fancied 
myself in a circle of friends. 

The favour which 1 enjoyed in our public assem- 
blies, joined to tlie exact du^cipline 1 imposed, with- 
out any partiality, in our private sittings, gave me 
some weight there and considerable credit. The 
clergy were grateful to me for the respect that was 
siiown them ; the liigh nobility were not less satisfied 
with die customary honours that were paid to them 
by my example ; and widi respect to men of letters, 
they Kne>^ 1 was so jealous of academic equality, that 
tiiey left to me tHb care of restoring its rights if any 
one forgotten them. Many even, persuaded that 
in our elections 1 sought oidv what was best, would 
consult and vote with me. Tlius, without courting 
favour and without intrigue, I had some influence, 
wlucli 1 eraploved, as justice prompted, to conquer 
the i»bstacles that were eagerly opposed to the elec- 
tion of OTIC of my friends. ^ 

The al)b6 IVIaury, in his youth, having with gr^t 
success pronounced the i)aiiegyric of Saint Louis 
before the French Academy at the liOnvre, and 
afterwards that of Saint Augustin at the assembly of 
the clergy of France ; having become famous in the 
pulpit of Paris, and called to prcadi before the king 
at Versailles, during Cliristmas and Advent ; had 
acquired incontestable claims to the French Academy ; 

yor.. II. w 
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and he did not dissemble that such was the object of 
ills ambition. 

It was then the rumours of calumny rose against 
him ; and, os they were intended for the ears of the 
Academy, his enemies took care to address them 
directly to its secretary. I listened to all the ill that 
thev were pleased to tell me of him ; and when 1 
liacf patiently heard the whole» taking him aside ; 
** You are attacked/’ said 1 ; ** and it is my duty to 
defend you ; but you must furnish me with arms to 
repulse your enemies.” I tlien apprised him mi- 
nutely or all the improprieties that were attributed 
to him. He listened to me without being discon- 
certed ; and, with a fadlity that astoni^ed me, 
refuted these accusations, demonstrating the falsity 
of some, and putting me in the way of verifying the 
rest myself. 

"llie* only one that he could at first but vaguely 
deny, because it was vague, was brought against him 
by mi academician who accused him of perfidy and 
bitter calumny. The accuser was la Harpe, with 
whom he had been on terms of intimacy. 

** Since ho accuses me of perfidy,” said tlie ahht^, 
Maury, ” I should liave a right to demand his proof. 

I will not insist on that ; and I will myself undertake 
to prove that be calumniates me, provided he will ex- ' 
plain himself, and articulate the facts. Confront me 
with him.” 

I proposed this interview ; which the accuser ac- 
ce])ted. But I did not wish to be tlie only witness 
and arbittt^ and; invitin^^ diem both to dinewitli mo, 

I request^ their permission to admit to this dinner 
two academicians, who were most renowned for in- 
tegrity and prudence, M. Tliomas, and M. iiaillard. 

The dinner |xissed peacefully and decently. But, 
w'lieri we had quit tea the table and were all five re- 
tired to my cabinet, ‘’Gentlemen,” said 1, to our 
two arbiters, “ M, de la Harpe thinks he lias reason 
tocompiuiDof iVf. TabbiS Maury. Tltc latter rdfirms 
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that the complaint in unfounded. We are to hear 
them. Speak, M. de la Harpe; you shall be listened 
to in silence ; and with the same attention M. Tabb^ 
Maury shall then be heard.^^ 

The accusation was serious. It concerned a satire 
which the abb4 Maury had advised a Russian, the 
friend of la Harpe, to write against him, during the 
time tliat all three were on terms of intimacy. Tlie 
count de Schouvalof, the only witness that la Harpe 
could have produced, was gcme back into Russia ; 
and, as . he could not be heard, he could not be 
refuted. 

The abb£ Maury, in his defence, was therefore 
reduced to discuss the accusation in itself, and to 
demonstrate by the attendant circumstances that it 
belied itself. And he did this with so much order, 
precision, clearness, and with a presence of mind 
and of memory so marvellous, that we were con- 
founded. In fine, in this di^ussioii, he pressed 
liis adversary so closely, and with so much vigour, 
that the latter stood mute. The unanimous opinion 
of the three untnesses was, then, that la Harpe had 
no iust cause of complaint against the abb6 Alaury ; 
and there jpw an appearance of reconciliation between 
them, m^il presence. - . 

** 1 do n^ the less believe,*’ said la Harpe to me, 
what my friend Schouvalof has certified to me.” — 
You may believe it,” I replied; ” but, as an honest 
man, you Imve no longer any right to say it ; and, 
without re^oning my own opinion, that of two men 
80 just, so impartia!, as Thomas and Gaillafd, ought 
to impose silence on you. For myself, if 1 sliouUl 
hear your complaints repeated in society, you must 
not be offended at my recounting what has just passed 
at my own house ” 

I took the same care tb clear up all the other facts 
imputed to thie abbi Maury.: I found them all ima- 
ginary, and not Only^void of proof but destitiito of 
\)robf^ility. From that tnoment, it was in vain fur 
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his enemies to persist in speaking ill of him to me ; 
I answered that, in praise as in satire, gratuitous 
epithets proved only the vileness of the iiatterer, or 
Che malice of the calumniator; I even defied the 
malevolent to articulate a single fact that I should not 
be able to overthrow ; and, with all my credit, 1 
engas^ my brother members to recompense a great 
mind far a gross persecution, by receiving him into the 
Academy. He was elected, and from that time 
nothing was more intimate tlian our mutual friend- 
sliip. 

Ilie cliaracter of the abb4 Maurv was marked by 
an excess of energy and vehemence tnat he could witli 
difficulty restrain, but which he suffered me to 
moderate. When I mrceived anv impetuous emotion 
to repress, I blamed aim witli a umikness that some- 
times heated, but never irritated him. He was 
violent vet gentle, and as just as sensitive. 

One day, in Ins impatience, he told me that 1 too 
much abused the ascendancy 1 had acquired ov^ 
him. ** I have not, nor %vill I have,^^ said 
** any other ascendancy over you tlian that of reai 
animated by friendship ; and, if 1 use it, it is only i 
prevent you from injuring yourself. I know tfl 
goodness and rectitude of your heart; but you haw 
too much fire and too much aniour in your head 
Your mind is notripe, and that sap which constitute < 
its power reqttires tempering. You know witli what 
pleasure I praise in you that is praiseworthy ; 
witi) the same sinccritv, I will blame in you wimi is 
culpable ; and, when 1 conceive that a harsh truiii is 
necessary to you, I esteem you too highly to tiiink 
there is any need to soften it. Besides, it is thus 
that I understand friendship. If the condition dis. 
please, you have only to say so, I will cease to 
indulge it.” He answered only by embrj^ing me. 

** This is not all,” resumed i ; ** this severity, 
which I consider it as my duty to observe witli you, 
is likewise one from you to me ; you have defo«'Ls 
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tliat natural to strength, and mine are tliose of^ 
debility. The temper of your mind may give to mine 
more vigour and elasticity, and 1 desire you to pass 
over nothing in me that savours of faintness and 
timidity. ^ 'Hius, as occasion may offer, I shah be 
able to give you counsels of pnioehce and modera- 
tion, and you will repay:me in lessons of resolution, 
courage and firmness.’’ vThe convendbn was reci- 
procal, and thus were dispelled the clouds that self- 
love or vanity would have raised. 

The same year that my firiend was received into 
the Academy, it lost Ttumas, one of its most Ulus- 
trioua memDers, and one of the most estimable of 
men, for the integrity of liis morals^ and the excel- 
lence of his writings;^ ; 

Integrity— an equally irreproachable life. The eulogy 
is rare, my children 1 and who has merited this eulogy 
better than Thomas t It is very true# that a part of it 
was due to nature.' He was bom pnident# and he 
possessed the prudence adapted to eacli stage of life. 
Tem|)erate, sober and cliaste^ none of the vices of 
effeminacy, , of luxury, or pf Voluptuousness had 
access to wmind. No violent passion ever disturbed 
its tranquillity ; he knew nothing of sensual pleasures 
but those wmc||^are Innocent, and th^ again be 
enjoyed with ai^xtreme reserve. ? All tlte force and 
vigour that the organ of thought and feeling liad in 
him were united in one, point, tlie love of truth, 
justice, virtue# and of faitite. Thla was the mover, 
the main-spring of his soul, and, the nurse of his 
eloquence. 

He lived in the social world, without ever resigning 
himself either to its frivolous taste or to its vmn 
amusemenU : he made allowance for weakne^, 
though tm himseff had none. . Alive to friendshiv>, 
ho cultivated it with care: but he^vishetl it to be 
moderate; he cherished ite ties; »e would have 
<lreaded its chain : it occupied the mtervals of his 
labovys and studies, but it stoic nollung from ihiun ; 

' w O 
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and a silent solitude had for him charms that he 
often preferred to the intercourse of friends. He 
suffered himself to be loved, and as much as you 
chose ; but his own love w*a8 always measured. 

In common society, he appeared timid ; he was 
only indifferent. Conversation rarely fixed his atten- 
tion. Were he t6te«iUt6te, or in a little circle where 
he could discuss some of the subjects that he had 
meditated, he astonished by the elevation and abun- 
dance of his ideas, and by the dignity of his elo- 
quence. But in the crowd he hid himself, and his 
mind seemed then to retire from the public eye. At 
light and mirthftil pleaimntry, he would sometimes 
smile ; he never laui^ed. He looked at women only 
as a cold observer, as a botanist looks at the flowers 
of a plant, never as an amateur of beauty and grace. 
So that the women used to say his eulogies flattered 
less Bian the passionate and vehement abuse of 
Rousseau. 

Tliomae was by disposition and principle a stoic, 
whose virtue wow only have needed j^eat trial^: 
He would have been, l am persuaded,* a Rutilius 
exile, a Thraseas or a Seranus under Tiberius, bette 
than a Seneca wder Nero, and a Marcus Aureliil 
on the dirone. But> living in a time of calm, an^' 
under die reim of moderatidn, fortune refused hii: 
boUi her high favours and her extremes of rigour. 
His prudence and modesty had not to defend them- 
selves against any of the seductions of pros|)erity ; 
nor was nis constancy tried by any adversity. Frvt\ 
exempt from the cares to whmh we expose ourse]vl>^ 
by becoming fausbands and frthers^ he was proved by 
none of the great interests of nature. Isolated as 
much as a simple individual can be in social life, he 
liad not even an enemy that was worthy of liis anger. 

It is only from his writings that can fomi a 
high idea of liis character. It is there that vou 
find t)ijrpu||||Out, the stamp of a correct heart, ano of 
ri cleysIlP mind $ there the courage of truth, the 
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love of jufitice, and the eloquence of virtue show 
themselves. 

TUe French Academy laid the foundation of his 
reputation* by proposing the eulogies on our great 
men for the pme of eloquence. No one in that 
career could outstrip, or even equals him* and he 
surpassed himself in the eulogium on Marcus Aure- 
Uus. Elevation and depth were the characteristics 
of his mind. No orator ever better grappled with, 
or better dived into his subjects. Before he com* 
menced Iris eulogy, he began by studying the profes- 
sion, the employment, or the art, in which ms hero 
had signalia^ himself: and thus he rehearsed the 
praises of Maurice of Saxony like a learned soldier; 
of Duguay-Trouin like a sador ; of Descartes like a 
matliematician ; of d’Aguesseau like a lawyer; of 
Sully like a statesman; of Marcus Aurelius like a 
moral philosopher, — Thomas being equal in wisdom 
to A|K)lloniu8 or Marcus Aurelius himself. It is thus 
that, in designing only a preface to Ids eulogies, he 
composed, under the name of Essays, a most learned 
and beautiful treaUso on historical moridity, on the 
subject of the panegyrics tliat have been written in 
all times or less justice and truth, accord* 

ing to of the age and the genius of the 

orators : awMptoch hasnot the celebrityit merits. 

You may iS^Smire that a continual tension and a 
monotonotis MM^ss were the defects of his writings. 
His eloqueno^^^iranted tlutt which constitutes the 
charm of F4nSlm and Massillon in prose, and of 
Virgil and Ibabcine in verse; the flow of a sensitive 
mind, and the interest it excites* His style was 
grave and commanding, but did not bewitch. It 
had all the character of masculine beauty; women 
would have desired some features of their own. He 
possessed copiou^ess and magnificence, but neither 
variety nor ease, nor ever the undulating pliancy of 
the graces; and that wliicli for a moment exetted 
iulmi};ation, became at Icugtli fatiguing and painful 
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He has been partici^arly reproached for exhausting 
his subje^^ and foir leaving nothing to the fancy of 
the reader ; which might be in him a want of .taste 
and address^ but which nevertheless was a very rare 
species of abmnd^ce. 

At a titne Wjten^^^^^ myself have so much 

needed a ri^: tod sincere censor, Thomas, much 
younger thah/T, had chdsto me for his. I praieed 
him with frahtoesS; and often even with transport ; 
but I did not cdnCeid from him that T should have 
wished for mdre xhoderation, and less monotony in 
his st)de. Y<m toich but One chord/* said I ; “it 
is true that it ex^isite sounds; but arc they 
varied enough?** He would listen to me with a 
modest mid melancholy 'air> tod perhaps would say 
to himeelf that mv :Mticism Urtis just. But the aus. 
terity of his morals had communicated itself to his 
doquence; to rend^ it more supple/ he Would have 
feared to enervate it. 

It was not iny fault that he did not employ more 
usefully the vcors he gaye to his poem of the * Czar«* 
I showed him clearlp that his’ jioem would wa|t 
unity and interest in its action , and, in recalling f 
his mind all the lihodels of epic poetry ; “ Homerl 
smd I, has sung the anger of Achilles in tn^ 
Iliad; and the return Of Ulysses to Ithaca in tb'’ 
Odyssey; VirgB, the fOtxnaation of the Romau'^ 
empire; Tasso, the deliverance of the Holy City j 
Milton, the fall of man; Voltahre, the conquest oi' 
France, by Henri de Bourlmn, the heir of the Valois ; 
and w^t arc you going to s’mg? Wliat event, what 
principal action wiU be the form of your recitals?; 
You will recount the travels of the C*ar, his wai- 
witli Cliarles the Twelfth, the disobedience and death 
of his son, aHWhetiOns destmyed in ills states, miii- 
tary disciplinf^establifdied in his armies, arts and 
sciences transplanted into bis empire, tlie dly o! 
Peters togh founded on the shores of the Bai’ic : 
•*^^d iJilWl %re indeed materials fur an historical po^^m, 
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or for oratory and panegyric ; but I by no means 
discover in them the single and simple subject of an 
epic.” He confessed that my objection was unan- 
swerable; but if he had not, he said, a dramatic 
action to compose and decompose, he had in the 
(jzar a very great character to paint. Before he 
consulted me, he had already compo^|| four cantos 
of the travels of the Czar in England, 

iTance, and Italy, This magnificent vestibule con- 
tained great beauties, he hoped to find the means of 
completing the edifice. He at length recognised that 
lie had attempted an impossibility ; and, at the end 
of nine years, he expressed his regret at not having 
followed the advice 1 gave him to abandon his en- 
terprise. 

A project that I know he had, and which he would 
have executed most admirably, was to write, on the 
history of France, discourses similar to those of 
Bossuet, on universe history. He would not have 
hod, like Bossuet, the advantage of giving to events 
a mysterious chain in the order of providence. But, 
without deviating from political and moral order, 
he would have drown from them salutary lessons and 
imj^rtant results, 

Tliomas lias left behind him a high opinion of Iiis 
talents aud ^^beS|= roth^ than a biSliant fame ; and 
he should lHa|l|dioned among Ulustrious, rather than 
celebrated jHlars. Women contribute essentially 
to cclcbrity fj^ Phe bad not their sufirage. 

I'he samSpfRr in which Tliomas died, I had tlie 
paiificatipiijQjsee the Ao^emy receive as its mem- 
ber the abbpfldpreUet, with titles less brilliant than 
the abb£ Maiiry, but not less solid: an accurate, 
iirm, enlightehea mind, nourished with sound literal 
lure, and full of rare knowledge on objects of pub- 
lic utility, he was distioguished by writings of a sage 
and pure style, of severe reasoning and exact method. 
Ho was known too as tlie author of works of another 
kiuti, written in an excellent tone of pleasantry. 
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full of taste, and of a most delicate and pointed wit. 
Lucian, Rabelais, and Swift, liad taught him how 
to handle irony and raillery, and their disciple was 
become their rival. Tlius, my dearest friends were 
seated at my side, and replaced in the Academy those 
I lost every yw. 

Seeing ttufi^ultitude of literary men successively 
sink into thei %mb, I reflected that I might soon fol- 
low them, and that it was time to think of my literary 
will, and to choose what 1 should wish to remain when 
I should be no more. It was in this spirit that I pub- 
lished the edition of my works. 1 have said enougli 
of them in my prefaces ; it only remains to indicate 
the occasion and intention of some of my writings. 

During the time that Alembert was secretary 
of the French Academy, he was earnestly desirous 
to infuse an interest into our public assemblies, as 
well as those of our private sittings, at wliich sove- 
reigns were present. No one contributed to this 
interest so much as himself. Sometimes, however, 
his own efibrts did not suffice, and it was a real 
grief to him to see himself abandoned. He would 
then recur to me, complaining of the neglect of so 
many men of letters, who composed the Acaderpy, 
and entreating me to aid him to sustain the credit of 
the institution. 

On these pressing occasions, I composed pieces of 
poetry, or prose, udiich I adapted to the circumstan- 
ces $ such as the three discourses in verse. On FJo- 
raence. On History, On the Hope of Fame After 
Death. This last, read at the reception of Ducis, 
Voltaire’s successor, had at least the merit of pert! 
lienee, and made a lively impression on the assembly. 

Of the pieces of prose which I read, that with 
which the public ap[)eared most plcasetl was th« 
eulogy on Colardeau, at the reception of la nar|)r. 
But what touchcil myself much more was, the 
cess of a sketch of the eulogy, on d*Alem)iert, 
that of t.he little poem on the death of prince Lcn 
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pold of Brunswick. On tins latter, I think I should 
take permission to go into some detail, in order to 
explain my conduct clearly. The trait of humanity 
and heroic devotion of the young prince Leopold of 
Brunswick having sensibly affected the young count 
(i'Artois, this prince had proposed t(|khe French 
Academy a prize of one hundred ano^twenty gui- 
neas for that poem in which this noble action 
should be most worthily celebrated. I was then 
perpetual secretary to tfie Academy, and, in my 
(jiiality of judge, it was forbidden me to present 
myself as a competitor. But, as it very often hap- 
that, even the prize of poetry, tne subject of 
\\ liicli was left free and at the choice of the poets, was 
Dot granted, I was very uneasy lest nothing worthy 
}-l;()iild be offered ; ana then what shame, and what 
humiliation for French literature! With what pain 
would tlic Academy confess to all Europe that so 
line a subject had inspired no poet 1 

As 1 wius impressed and strongly moved by it, I 
C(uil(l not resist tlie desire of treating it myself, firmly 
resolved not to let my xvork be known, till after it 
slMHild })e decided that no other merited the prize. 

1 therofom waited till all the poems that were sent 
liLul passed MUSder the eyes of the Academy j and diey 
were all rejecl^. At last, seeing that every member 
lamented that tlie mast virtuous heroism should not 
he vvorthily praised, I confided to the Academy the 
essay 1 hail made, without aspiring to tlie prize* Tlie 
Academy was pleased to approve it; ana the count 
cV Artois, to whom the ill success of the competition 
was necessarily announced, learned at the same time 
'•rhat one of the momliers had done to sii|>ply the 
deficiency. The nrince ordered that the same prize 
sliould he otfereu for the following year; but he 
desired to be acquainted privately witli my work, and 
IK’rmitted me to send it to Urn reigning prince of 
Ihunswick. 
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A few (lavs afterwards, tlie count d' Artois sent me 
word, by ftJ, dc Vaudreuil, that he had ordered for 
me a very rich gold box. I answered, that on every 
other occasion I should receive with respect aiw pre- 
sent from tlie king’s brother ; but that on this I could 
accept notlung which might make me suspected of 
having coiuted reward ; that this rich box would only 
be a prize in disguise; that if the prince had Die 
kindness to give me one of paper, with his portrait on 
it, I should receive it as a most precious gift ; but 
that I would have no other. M. de Vaudreuil in. 
sisted ; but he saw me so firm in my resolution Di:it 
he gave up all hope of shaking it ; and this was tlic 
answer which he carried back to Die count d’Artois. 

Marmontel consults deconun only for himself,” 
said the prince ; but it does not become me to inakc 
him a mean present;’^ and, after having reflect td a 
moment, ** Well,” resumed he ; ” I will give him my 
portrait at full length.” The bailli de Cnissol^ tlie 
gentleman of hU chamber, was ordered to get 
copjr made, and the frame of it was dccoratef ffwitli 
attnbutes most honourable to me. ^ 

The reigning prince of Bnmswick did not 
my homage less favourably ; he answered it b)% ht. 
ter written with his own hand and full of kindness t * 
which were added two gold medals struck in meu ry 
of his virtuous brotlicr. 

It was about tliis time that, during her fourth 
nancy, my wife agreed with me on the necessii\ of 
taking a house to fursclves. But, as the Koyiaiat oD 
took place with the kind consent of her iincK ami 
mother, we removed from them as short a distance 
possible. My \rife was not insensible to tlie pleasure 
of finding herself at home, mistresH of her onm bouse. 
For mvself, I felt, I confess, great comfort in livinif 
with the abb^S IMorellet in complete independence ; :uiil 
he himself u'as much more at his case with me. fb‘ 
liad introduced into his liouse anoUier nicce, youngs 
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lovely, full of wit and accomplishments, now madame 
Charon, to whom my wife resigned her apartment. 
Thus all passed with the best understanding. 

Wtiat rendered our situation still more agreeable 
was the ease we derived from an increase of fortune, 
Witliout speaking of the profits of my works, and 
these profits were considerable, the place of secretary 
to the French Academy, joined with that of historio- 
grapher of the royal buildings, which my friend M. 
d'Angiviller had procured for me on the death of 
Thomas, were annually worth one hundred and 
twenty guineas. My assiduity at tlie Academy dou- 
bled my fees there for personal attendance. I had 
inherited, on the death of Thomas, half tlie pension 
of eighty guineas which he had enjoyed, ana which 
was divided between Gaillard and myself, as that of 
le Batteax had been. My lodgings of secretaiy at 
tlie Louvtc, and of historiographer at Versailles, 
which I had chosen to let, brouglit me together 
soventy-two guineas. 1 had one hundred and twenty 
on the * Mercure.* Some of the money I had saved 
was advantageously vested in tlie enterprise of Swan 
Island ; tl||t which I had put in the customs of the 
city of hyilis raised me legal interest, as well as other 
sums I had placed elsewhere. 1 therefore 

found mysOT enabled to live comfortablv at Paris and 
in tlie country ; and from that time I charged myself 
solely with the expense of Orignon. My wife’s 
mother, her cousin, and her uncles, had each their 
room there whenever they chose to come ; but they 
were my visitors, 

1 indulged myself with a carriage, that three times 
a week, in an liour and a half, took me from my coun- 
try house to the Ix>uvre ; and, after the sitting of the 
Acndeiny brought me back from the Louvre to iny 
country house. 

From that period till the epoch of the revolution, I 
cannot express the attraction and charm wo ex^icri- 
eiiced in life and social intercourse. My wife was 
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happiljr delivered of her fourth child. M. and madannc 
d^\nffiviller had stood godfathei* and godmother; 
they had made quite a f^te of this cluistening^ and 
had manifested on the occasion the liveliest testi- 
monies of tender friendship. Their godson Charles 
became as dear to them as u he had been their own 
cliild. 

Shortly afterwards^ we made the fortiuiate acqui- 
sition of another society of friends in M. and madame 
de Seze. My udfe found in madame de Seze all 
that can enchant in a sweet disposition : they there- 
fore felt for each other that inclination which arises 
from conformity of two benevolent and virtuous 
minds. With respect to M. de Seze, I do not believe 
that there is on earth a man whose society is more 
desirable tlian liis. lively, ingenuous, inviting and 
witty; a natural eloquence, that, even in the most 
familiar conversation flows in a impious stream ; a 
quickness, a correctness of thought and expression, 
which at every moment seems inspired ; and, he^er 
than all, an open heart, full of rectitude, sensibil^, 
kindness, and candour : such was tiie friend tiiat jpe 
abbiE Maury had long taught me to desire, and 
the \dcinity of our comitry houses procured me. 

From Drevane, where de Seze in the sum 
season passed bis leisure hours, to Grignon, there 
was scarcely more than the Seine to pass and 
plain which it waters ; our two rising hills were facing' 
each Ollier. A yotmg man to whom wc were at- 
tached, and wlio esteemed us both, confided to us 
respectively the detire we mutually felt to become 
acquainted with each other. From our very lirst 
inten'iew, to see, to enjoy, to cultivate each othe r’s 
friendship, to desire to meet again, were simiitta- 
ncous effects; and, distant as wc now are, this 
attachment is the same. At least, on my side, nothin<< 
in iiiy soiitudejias more occupied me or more iotc- 
ll^cd me tha^jjke. De Seze is one of those rare ukmi 
il may I'c said, you must love him if you 
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have not loved him already ; and when you shall have 
once loved him, you must love him for ever. Cras 
amaty qui mnqmm amavit; quijam amavH^ crmamttP 
(CatuL) 

The young man who had interested himself to 
unite us, was that Laborie, celebrated from the age of 
nineteen, for writings that would easily have been 
attributed to maturity of mind and taste ; a new 
friend, who of his owii accord and by the impulse of 
an ingenuous and feeling mind, had come to present 
himself to me, and whom 1 had soon learned to 
esteem and foster. 

Tn this engamng and happy man, the desire of 
rendering hiniself useful is an habitual and reigning 
passion. Full of ardour for all that he thinks vir- 
tuous, the quickness of his action equals that of Ills 
imagination. I never knew any one so economical of 
his time: he divided it into minutes, and every 
instant of it was employed either usefully to himself 
or, more frequently, usmuUy to his friends. 

The change of ministers again brought me some 
accession of fortune. 

Hie salary of the historio^apher of France, which 
had formerly been one hunmd and twenty guineas, 
had been re^ed to seventy-two, by 1 know not what 
miserable c9|bmy. The comptrol]er*{|;eneral d’Or- 
inesson thomMyt just to put it on its ancient footing. 

It is welElliPni that M. de Galohne, when he 
became minister of finance, declared his contempt for 
a naiTow pilhM|||^ He particularly wished that 
the labours ofutcrary men should be honourably 
recompensed. In my quality of •jperpctual secretary 
of the French AOaderay, he sent for me. He expres- 
sed to me his intention of patrofnlsing the Academy ; 
^ked me whether there were any salaries annexed to 
it, as there were to the Academy of Sciences, and to 
that of Belles-kUrcs ; 1 answered, that there were 
none. "What might the fees for personal attend- 
ance amount to, mth the most assiduous ? I Obsured 
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him that it could not exceed thirty or thirty-five 
guineas, each fee being but fifteen-pence. He promi- 
sed to double it. He desired to know what was the 
salaiy of the secretary ; 1 answered that it was fifty 
pounds. He thought it too little. He therefore 
obtained the king’s permission to make the fee for 
being present half-a-crown, and to raise the salary of 
the secretary to one hundred and twenty guineas, 
llius my revenue from the Academy might amount 
to a liunmed and eighty pounds or raineas. 

I again obtained a new degree of favour and new 
hopes under tlie ministry of M. de Lamoignon, keeper 
of the great seal. The occasion of it was this. 

One of the projects of this minister was to reform 
public instruction, and to render it flourishing. But 
as he had not himself the knowledge necessa 
form a plan and system of studies tW shoul^ 
his intentions, he consulted the dbh6 Mau 
whom he had much esteem and friendship 
zhhit not thinking himself sufficiently infor 
subject which he had not particularly studied, 
him to apply to me, and the minister begged 
enjgage me to call on him. In the conversat 
we had together, I saw that in general he cc 
like a statesman, and in its full extent, the p 
harl formed. But the difficulties, the means, iIk 
details were not sufficientlv known to him. To 
assure us both whether I haa comprehended his plan. 

I begged iiis permission to develope it in a memorial 
which 1 would lay l^efure him ; but l^bserved to him, 
that in reforms nothing appeared to me more to be 
feared than tlie amHkion of ciestroying and innovating 
everything ; that I had much respect for ancient 
institutions ; that I %villingly deferred to the lessons 
of experience; and that I considered Uie aliuses and 
errors of times pastas weeds that mix with the purt? 
grain, and whicli slimild be rooted out with a light 
and prudent hand, that the harvest may not Ik; 
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the distribution of the schools o^ the Ejects of 
instruction according to general utility, or local con- 
venience ; the establishments relative to both these 
objects; the discipline; the method; the gradual 
advancement and well-proportioned relation between 
the different classes; the general inspection; the 
moans of encouragement; the knowledge and tlie 
employment of those who should have completed 
their studies-^ ^ 

In the whole, and in the details of tliis vast com- 
position, 1 had taken as my model the institution of 
the Jesuits, where all was submitted to one single 
rule, inspected, maintained, governed by one central 
authority, and put in action by one universal power. 
The greatest dimculty was to substitute for the tie of 
a religious society, and for the spirit winch that tie 
excited, a motive of interest and, spring of emulation 
that should reduce liberty to terms of obedience; 
For the morals and disciplme to be established in the 
class of the masters, as well as Uiat of the pupils, were 
necessity to be the bias of this institution. It was 
then that the places Uiere should be desira- 
ble, ntt^niv in their actual state but for the prospect 
and hdlPi they encouraged ; and, in order that exclu- 
sion or dismission should be a punishment, I required 
that the Antinumice and duration of these honourable 
function^hould progressively have assured advan- 
tages. 

The keeper of the seal approved my plan in all its 
parts ( and, regarding that which might renuire 
encouraging rewards, he promised me that nothing 
should ^ spared. ** No master, if he be a man 
of merit, shall grow old In obscurity,” said he ; “ no 
scholar, distinguished in hie course of studies, shall 
remain without employment. You undertake to 
make mo acouainte^ from every extremity of the 
kingth^>m, witli the (poicest talents ; and I engai^e to 
Jippuint them. I we understand each other,” 
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added he^ pressing my hand ; we shall agree toge- 
ther; I depend on you, Marmontel; do youlikemse 
depend on me, and for life/* 

As the abb<$ Maury had assured me that the keeper 
of the seal was an upright and frank man, I had no 
didicultv in concliidmg with him the engagement 
which he proposed to me, and, in perfecting and 
completing the development of my plan, 1 thought 
1 was labouring for his glory. 

1 had formed in the country an acquaintance, who 
in this work, furnished me with great and valuable 
hints. 

My fifth child, Louis, Was just bom, and his 
mother was his nurse. Hie eldfest of the three that 
were left me, Albert, was in his ninth year ; and 
Charles had completed his fourth, when I resolved to 
have them educated at home ; and, from the reput^; ■ 
tion of the school of St Darbe, I there chose 
captor for them, formed to the morals and disewnff 
of that establishment, as tughly famed for the la%6ri- P 
ous and frugtd life that was led tliere, as for the ' 
superiority of the powers with which its pupils were 
imoued. 

The excellent young man whom I took, anj^hom 
death has removed from me (Chan)entiel^||ppak«: 
incessantly in praise of St Barbe. r or a remark 
able singularity of that house was the affectioiiai . 
remembrance that was preserved for it by tiiosc wlio 
had left it. He never spoke but with enthusiastic 
of the morals, the discipline, and the studies of >t 
Barbe ; and never but witii the highest esteem of 
the superiors of the liouse, and of tlie masters he 
liad quitted. Tliey were Ids friends; he was desi- 
rous that I should make iliem mine. I permitted 
him to introduce them to me; and the cordiality 
with which I received them made my country-house 
agreeable to them. 

St Barbe liarl a supplementary establislfucnt at 
Cenlilly, the adjoining village Ito Orignoi. 
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superiors and masters of both houses sometimes met» 
to come and dine with me. They interested them- 
selves in the studies of my children. On the days 
when the young school at Oentilly had public exer- 
cises, my hoys were invited to them^ and were ad- 
mitted to the examination. It was a good example 
for them, and an object of emulation. But to me it 
afforded matter of observation and suggestion : for in 
the easy, regular, and constant routine of the studies 
of St B^be, I ought necessai^y to trace some cause, 
and this cause could result only from a good and 
solid organization. 

I took care to inform myself on the subject in the 
minutest detail ; and, by means of these conferences, 
I imagined myself capable of giving the finishing 
touches to my plan of national instruction, when 
suddenly, by one of those commotions that over- 
turned the ministry, M. de Lamoignon was dismissed, 
and exiled to BaviUe. 

Soon aff;^r, the interests of the state, and anxiety 
for the fate ofjw country, occupied mv mind ; my 
private lim its complexion, and assumed a 

coluiunng tlui^^[ necessarily tinge the rest of these 
Memoirs. 


BOOK ^U. 

1 A»! not writing the history of llic revolution. 
** Qua‘ ronUfUio dwim .ef hunmm cunctu jwnnticttU^ 
twine revorcStr procemt, n/i stutHU civilinux Mlum 
fium factretV (Sallust. Jug.) But, if the life of 
man be a jouniey, can t recount mine, without tell- 
ing through what events, and by what torrents, 
what abysses, w'bat wilds inlisd)ited by tigers and 
serpents, it Im passed i For it is thus tltat 1 reUace 
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our ten years of misfortunes, almost doubting whe- 
ther it be not a violent and fatal dream. 

This dreadful calamity will be described through- 
out in traits of blood : the remembrance of it is 
indelible. But it Hod causes the nature of which 
cannot be sufficiently observed ; for the diseases of 
the politicalv resemble those of the human body: to 
judge with any semblance of probability wl\ere they 
will end, or what might have prevented them, it is 
necessary to recur to their origin; and it is thus 
that by the light of the past we may brighten the 
future. 

Although the situatiblipff ptiblic affairs, and the 
fermentation of the public mind in every branch of 
the state, had long appeared to threaten an approaclj- 
ing crisis, it is nevertheless true that it happened 
oidy from ilie imprudence of those who persisted in 
tliinking it impossible. / 

The nation, constantly fmthful to its law^lts 
kings, its ancient constitution, content througH^. 
stinct witli the portion of liberty, property, amt. 
perity, glory and power which it 4#$<^yrd, dj jfp bt 
the less hope for some salutary ametiament 
vices and errors of the ancient aamipistration.^BF 

Hiis hope had above idl acquire^niesh vigo^bn 
the accesrion of Louis XVI 16 the crown. fRml 
indeed item that period, if the will of a . Mi- 
king, fidl of rectitude and candour, had been il 

as it ou^t to have been, all would have been 
paired wl^ut any convulsion. 

Louiipln^!, nu^ to tlie throne at the age of 
tu^enty/mought with him a feeling, inestimable wlu ti 
mode»||e, anii very dangerous wVieii excessive,— tin 
distnoMf his own powers. The vice of his educa- 
tion liBi Jgen the very reverse of that which is 
usually iflMted to the education of princes: he had 
been too fimeh intimidated ; and while his elder 
brother, the duke of Burgundy, was livii^, he ha^l 
bccjmaugbt to feel too acutely, on the 64irr 
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tcllect, the superiority which that truly premature 
prince had over him. 

Tlie situation of the dauphin^ then^ was the dis- 
quiet and perplexity of a mind that foresees its destiny 
and its duties^ and dares not hope to be able to fuliil 
them, when he perceives himself suddenly charged 
with the government of an empire. His first feeling 
was alarm, at finding himself king at the age of 
twenty j his first impidse was to seek a man prudent 
and skilful enough to enlighten and guide him. 
Such men are always rare ; and, to decide his choice, 
a choice then more diffidit perhaps than ever, the 
young king took counsjjjl of his family. Nothing 
could be more importantTooth to the state and to 
himself, than the advice that should result from this 
deliberation. It was to determine who should be^ 
his ]K>liticaI education, direct his views, and form 
ductile mind ; and in him nature had disposed sdl to 
receive the impressions of virtue. A clear under- 
standing, a sound reason, a simple, ingenuous, and 
feeling heart; no vice, no passion, a contempt for 
luxury and ostentation, a hatred for falsehood and 
fiat teryyL thirst for justice and truth ; and, with a 
blight d|||j| of roughness and severity in his charac- 
of rectitude and moral goodness which 
is th^B Py f virtue ; in a word, a king twenty years 
old, weaim from himself, disposed to desire ml that 
should be good and just ; and around him a kingdom 
to regenerate in all its compartments, the greatest 
good to do, and the greatest evils to repair; tliis it 
was that awmted the confidential minister w'hom 
Louis XVI should choose for his guide. He se- 
lected the count de Maurepos (May 1774). 

After having been in the ministr}^ for thirty years, 
after a long exile and a still longer disgrace under 
the late king, for a very trivial fault, and for which 
the royal family ha<l nevex been offended with him, 
Maiirepas hack acquired in his retreat that res|)ect 
winch age gifes, and which luimerited misforiiuit 
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commands when sustained with credit. His former 
ministry had been marked only by the decay of the 
navy ; out as the timid policy of cardinal Fleury 
had palsied that part of our forces, Maurepas might 
have been commanded to act as he did $ and, his 
place being thus only nominal, and the statesman 
not required to act, he had had nothing to di8])lay 
but his natiu*al qu^ties, the inviting ease of a man 
of the world, and the tsdents of a courtier. 

Superficial, imd incapable of any serious and pro- 
found application, but endowed with a facility of 
perception and intelligence that unravelled in an 
instant the most compliciri||| business, he supplied in 
the council, by habit and1|&terity, what he wanted 
ill study and reflection. As accessible and mild as 
his fatner was harsh Imd abrupt; with a supple, 
insinuating, and flexible mind, fertile in strat^cm 
for attack, m address for defence, in subterfugl^ to 
elude, in shifts to divert, in Atticisms to disc Jpert 
the serious by bis pleasantry, in expedients toMtri- 
cate himself from . the nicest and most threaKing 
difficulties ; a keen and rapid eye to seize o^the. 
foibles or follies of men; an imperceptible 
entice them to Ids trap, or lead them whe^^ 
wished; an art, yet more formidable,^||t^h;.r 
everything into ridicule, even merit itsd^ wben i.o 
wished to lindervalue it ; in fine, the art of enlivr • 
ing and simplifying the labours of the cabinet, mivie 
Maurepas the most seducing of ministers: and h;i(i 
it beeu rei|uisite only to teach a young king to 
wiefll the sceptre lightly and adroitly, to make a 
mockery of men and tilings, and the duty of govern- 
ing an amusement, Maurepas would have been, wiiii- 
out any comparison, the man, they ought to have 
chosen. Perhaps the royal family had hoped that 
ago and misfortune would Inive given to his character 
more solidity, consistence, and energy : but naturally 
feeble, indolent, and selfish ; fund oi ease d|4 ’ 

ticsiruus that bis age should be honouied, j||^t Iran* 
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(juU ; avoiding everything that might interfere with 
the pleasure of his suppers or disturb his slumber ; 
scarcely believing in strenuous virtue, and looking 
on the pure love of the public good as dupery or idle 
boasting ; but little desirous of giving lustre to his 
ministry, and making the art of governing consist 
in conducting everything \vithout noise, by consult- 
ing prudence rather than principle, — Maureplais was in 
his age what he had been in his early yeurs, an en- 
gaging man, occupied with himself, and a courteous 
minister. 

A rigilant attention to preserve his ascendancy 
over the mind of the kingfrand his predominance in 
the council, made him easily jealous even of the 
choices he had himself made, and this anxiety was 
his only passion that had my activity. For ah besides, 
lie had no clastici^, no ingoUr, no courage, either 
for good or ill ; it was weakness witliout benevo- 
lence, malice without venom, resentment without 
anger, indifference to all that should happen after 
him. He might perhaps he sincerely desirous of the 
public when he could effect it without risking 
Q TO-| |uiet ; hut this desire was instantly cooled 
when i^wtreived it would compromise either his 
creditf^^^RIrepose. ^ Such, till the last moment, was 
the aged minister who was chosen to guide and 
counsel lihe young king. 

As it was easy for him to perceive that the basis of 
the character of this prince was frankness and bene- 
volence, he first studied to appear to liim henovolffiit 
and simple. Ihe king did not disguise to him that 
excessive timidity which the first impressions of liis 
childhood had left ; Matirepas felt, therefore, that 
the surest u^y to captivate his good anil was to 
render easy to him the duties at which he \v.v 
alarmed. Me employed the talent he posi^essed nf 
simplifying the' business of the state, in onk r to 
lighten for him its burden. But whetlu r it he 
lie considered dbe inveterate cv^ as pa:*t :\\l rr 
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that his indolence and levity had not permitted him 
to examine them, or that he neglected them as dis* 
eases arising from an excess of vigour and health, 
or as constitutional vices inherent in the body politic, 
— he avoided fatiguing the mind of the young king 
about tliem, assuring him that all would go well, 
provided all was prudently and moderately directed. 

excuse of cardinal Fleury, in his pusillanimous 
anxiety, was, that an edifice which haa lasted more 
than tfiirteen hundred years was necessarily bending 
towards its fall ; and that, in propping it, great fears 
were to be entertained lest it sliould be shaken. 
The pretext of Maurepas, in his indolent security, 
was, on the contrary, that a kingdom so vigorouKly 
constituted required only its natural strength in 
order to recover, and that it should be left to subsist 
with its abuses and its nces. 

But the disorder of the finances is not an evil l|iat 
can be long palliated and dissembled; diHtre.^iind 
discredit soon accuse the minister wlio conccaKand 
neglects it ; and, till the true remedy be fuiw, it 
grows worse instead of healing. Jt’ 

'Phe abbe 'I'crrai had been rccommende^iss a 
skilful minister to Louis XV. An employnSk of 
twenty years in tlie courts of law, aiftd ajHir wii 
of discontented suitors, liad inured him tocoii^ 
and accustomed him to blame ; he thought hin .-cif 
obliged, by his profession, to be the object oT public 
hatred. Maurepas removed liiin, mid put in his j'lace 
Turgot, equally commendable for his talents and liU 
virtues. 

The new minister felt strongly that a diminution 
in the e.xpemliture, economy in the employment of 
the revenmjjk and in the o.Tpcnses of collecting them, 
tlic aboliti^ of all privileges burthensome to cuin- 
mercc and agriculture, and a more equal distribution 
of the taxes upon all classes, were the true remulns 
that should he applied to the staters deep v/onnd; 
and of this a king who breathed only jostiep atid lovo 
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for Ins people was easily persuaded. But Maurepas, 
seeing now much the esteem and confidence which 
Turgot inspired in the young king exceeded the 
hounds he wished to prescribe, was soon jealous of 
his own work, and eagerly hastened to destroy it. 

In a country where so many people live by abuses 
and disorder, a man who introduces rule and economy 
into the finances, a man w'hom favour cannot bend 
or indulgence coiTupt, must necessarily have for his 
enemies all those whom he has dissatisfied, and those 
who think themselves in danger. Turgot had too 
much Imldness and candour in his character to stoop 
to the intrigues of a court : he was accused of uncom- 
promising obstinacy and want of address ; and ridi- 
cule, which with us degrades everything, having 
once attacked him, Maurepas felt he might easily be 
overthrown. He began by listening to, and by en- 
couraging with a smile, the malice of the courtiers : 
and soon, be himself avowed that in Turgot's views 
there was more of the spirit of system than of the 
soli<l spirit of administration ; that public opinion 
had erred respecting the skilfulncvss of this pretended 
sage ; that his head was filled with idle speculations 
anti philosophical dreams ; no habit of business, no 
knowledjjAf men, no capacity for the management 
of the fir^ces, no resources to provide for thepr 'ss- 
ing exigencies of the state ; a system of perfection 
that ifo^of this world, and that existed only in 
books ; a minute research after that ideal excellence 
at which we can never arrive ; and, instead of the 
inpnns of providing for the present, vague and 
laniastic projects for a distant future } a fund of ukxis, 
Uwi confused ; great knowledge, but foreign to the 
object of his ministry; the pride of Lucifer, and in 
his presumption the most inflexible obstinacy. 

'riicse confidential ob8er\’ations of the old states- 
man, <iivulgcd from mouth to mouth, in order that 
they might reach the ear of the king, had the more 
success as they were noVild)8oltttcly destitute of tlu* 
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appearance of truth. Turgot was surrounded by 
studious men, who, .having devoted themselves to 
the science of economy, formed a kind of sect, csti> 
mable, without doubt, as to the object of their 
labours, but whose emphatic language, sententious 
tone, and frequent chimeras, enveloped in an obscure 
and ridiculously figurative style, furnished food for 
pleasantry. Turgot favoured them, and showed 
them an esteem, which they tliemsclves exaggerated 
by talking of it too loudly. It was therefore not dif> 
iicult for his enemies to make lum pass for the chief 
of tlie sect, and the ridicule affixed to the name of 
l^onomists rebounded on him. 

Moreover, it was very true that, proud of ilu*. 
rectitude of bis intentions, Turgot neither stiitiii il 
dexterity in the management of public business, 
suppleness nor attaemng manners in his relatio^ 
with the court. His reception was mild and poli| 
but cold. All were sure of finding him just, 
inflexible, in priudj^es; and credit and fa^ 
could nut brook the unsliaken ti'anquillity ofl 
refusals. 

AUliough, in two years, by means of reductw 
and economy, he haa considerably diminished tht 
mass of debt with which the treasury was burtliem *! 
it was still tliought that be treated as a clironl 
disease the exhaustion and ruin of the fmancc.s ^ 
of credit. The prudence of his regimen, his incui 
of amelioration, the encouragement and relief wliii’: 
he gave to agricnltnrc, the liberty he rcjitorefl ? > 
commerce ami industrj% promised only slow 
and tardy resource, while there weVe urgent demeu. ^:: 
for which it was re^isito to provide. 

flis system of hl>erty for all kinds of comnurci* 
admitted in its extent neither of restriction nor lunit ; 
and with respect to the object of the first nccc^ i'y. 
tliougii absolute liberty should only li iv. 

been aitemJjflpUh momentary dangers, tiio 
of sidlcril rdiicf resoiurcc of life to dry up ibr 
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whole people, was not a risk to run without inquie- 
tude. The perseverance of Turgot to subject the 
commerce of grain to no kind of restriction, too 
much resembled obstinacy. It was by this that his 
credit in the opinion of the king received a mortal 
wound. 

In a riot, that was excited on account of the dear- 
ness of bread, in 1775j the king, who still felt for 
him that esteem of which Maurepas was jealous, 
(rave him his entire confidence, and left him full 
power to act. Turgot had not the policy to request 
tliat Maurepas might be called to this secret council, 
ill which the king resigned himself to him; and 
besides, he had the imprudence to engage openly to 
jirove that the riot had been commandeu. Le hfoir, 
t}ie minister of the police, was dismissed, on suspi-* 
cion of having connived with the authors of the plot. 
It is certain that the pillage of the bakers^ shops had 
been efiecte&^ietly and undisturbed. Tlie rioters 
bad likcwis^ Mtf emeditated inarch, tjbat seemed to 
indicate as to the personage to whom 

'I'urgot a^3|Ked it, I would not dare to say that 
it w'as with^^reaaon. 

The prii^e4e Conti, a needy prodigal, full of the 
old spirit df iSiFronde, caballing in the parliament 
in order to be feared at court, and accustomed in his 
demands to timid compliance, necessarily regarded 
a respect so firm aS that of Turgot, to be offensive. 
It was possible therefore that, ny a tumult among 
tbo people both in town and country, he might have 
wished to publisli tlu scarcity, encourage alarm, and 
min in the king’s i^inion the unwelcome minister 
from whom he expected nothing. But, whatever truth 
there might be m tliis cause of the riot, Turgot 
^^as not able to produce the proof of it that he had 
promised : this false step (^ded his fall. ^ 

Maurepas persuaded tij|i king that this invention 
• f a chimeric^ pkrti wm|jBy tlie bad excuse of a vain 
I'Kin. who would ncVtl^^imfess nor relinquish his 
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error ; and that in a place that required all the pre- 
cautions of a calculating mind, and all the suppleness 
of discretion, a man of system, stubboni ana obsti- 
nate in his opinions, was not what he wanted. 

Turgot was dismissed (Alay 177t>), and tlie ad- 
ministration of the hnances was confided to Clugny, 
wlio seemed to have succeeded only to spoil and plun- 
der with his companions and mistresses, and who 
died in the ministry after four or five months of an 
impudent pillage, ol wliich tlie king only was igno- 
rant. 

Taboureau took his place, and, like an honest man, 
soon confessed himself incapable of filling it. They 
had given him for an assistant, under the title of 
director of the royal treasury, a man whose superi- 
ority he liimsetf recognised* His modesty honoured 
his retreat. And Nccker succeeded him as director- 
general of the finances. 

TliU Genevese, who has since been the spd 
opinion, and so differently celebrated, was thcl 
of the most renowned bankers in Europb. In thf 
fession he enjoyed the public confidence and 
extensive credit. His t:dents had beM tried j 
on subjects analogous to the administration 
finances, liis writing bad announced a udse aniT 
fleeting mindf but ne had, with Maurepas, anotm 
merit, his hatred for Turgot. Tlie cause of !ps 
hatred was as follows : 

'furgot, on all that concerned commerce, indiis-try, 
and agriculture, could not endure the prohibitory sy*'^- 
tein of Colliert; he considered as a right, inherent in 
property, tlie unreserved liberty of disposing, each 
at his pleasure, of his possessions and his talents ; 
he wished that personal interest should lie left to 
consult and guide itself well, and that geuerul good 
would result from the recijirocd action of private 
interests. Xecker, more ftmid, thought that intrri 
in almost all men, had ncj^of some moderator ur.«l 
guide ; it shouldpfavc leained the Lssor.i^ 
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of experience, it would be wise to supply them by 
])ni(lent regulations ; that it was not to private cupi« 
(lity that the care of the pubhc good should be con- 
fided ; that, if for the tranquillity and security of a 
whole nation, civil and moral lirierty ought to be 
restrained and submitted to laws, it was just likewise 
that the liberty of commerce should be restricted, 
and even suspended, whenever the public safety 
was at stake; that property, in objects of the first 
necessity, was not so absolutely individual as to give 
to a part of the nation the right of letting the other 
pcrisli 5 and that It would he as unjust to suffer them 
to rise to an excessive value as to keep them at too 
low a price*, finally, that to permit the rich and 
sordid miser to dictate to the poor with too much 
sovereignty the hard law of necessity, would be to 
place the multitude at the mercy of the few, and 
that it belonged to the prudence and duty of admi- 
nistration to preserve the bdance between them. 

“ Ai’arice,'* said Turgot, ^*necd not be feared 
where liberty sliall reigpi ; and the way to insure 
abundanqei is to leave to the objects of commerce a 
full cird^mon. Com irill be sometimes dear ; but 
lahourjine deaf , and all will be on a level.** 

“ price of com rises progressively/* 

said ** it ceitfunly will regiulate the price of 

indu.stryi«|L wen as bf d! work* and no one will 
8uifer fror^lt ; bat when com rises suddenly to an 
excessive price^ the people must sufier for a consi- 
derable time l)efore all can be on a due level/* 

In this system of legal inspection and restricted 
liberty, Neckcr had spoken in praise of Colbert; 
aii(l this praise was approved. It was a double 
crime, whicli Turgot did not i>ardon. Tins zealous 
advocalo for tile liberty of commerce and industry 
believed himself Infall iule ill his opinion; and uni- 
foruilv attributing to it the character of evidence, he 
considered him as insincere who did not assent. 

V 2 
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Till then, however, Necker had not developed his 
principles^ ; but when Turgot proclaimed his law in 
favour of the free exportation of grain, not only from 
province to province but to foreign countries, and at 
all times, Necker took the liberty of telling him tliat 
he saw some danger in it, and that he had some 
observations to communicate to him on that branch 
of commerce that might perhaps merit his attention. 
These words roused Turgot^s antipathy to the system 
of prohibitorjr laws. Be answered, that on that 
subject his opinion was invariable; but that every 
man was free to give his sentiments on it, and to 
publish them. 

Necker answered, that he had not had that intcn. 
tion, but that since he gave him the liberty to do so, 
he should perhaps make use of it. Some time 
wards appeared nis book on laws relative to tt 
merce of com ; and, while this book was stij 
novelty, happened the riot of which I li 
spoken. Turgot concluded that one bad con] 
to the other, -^though he well knew that 
who pillage bakers* shops do not ask advice 

Turgot’s friends, more irritated than he'HBil.i 
have [^rsuaded him to revenge himself Sop 
by sending him back to Geneva; he%bun 
done it, for he had still the entire confidence of ’Uc 
king. His rectitude and equity saved him from i\m 
disgrace ; but he retained to the grave his batr. d 
agaiiibt a man whose only oflcnco tiad been to have 
accepted his challenge, and combated bis opinion. 

From the moment that Necker assumed the <lircc- 
tion of t^ttjonces, his care was to introduce ligiit 
and the chaos he there found, (lugny 

had left suiAmal deficit of one million sterling, and 
at that tmjjHis deficit appeared enonnoxrs : it 
neccssary^^^^rovide for it. Necker discovcrwl means 
for this provision. These means were, on one side, 
to rimp]^ the collection of public revenueni^ and tu 
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clear the channels through which they passed ; on 
tlie other, to see what were the pretences for expen- 
diture, and to reform their abuses. 

The king, in order to be as economical as lus 
minister, had only to defend himself against a too 
easy beneficence. It was therefore to preserve him 
from tlaily seductions that Necker persuaded him to 
icui;|)end and defer, till the end of every year, the 
decision of the favours he should dispense, in order 
that he might see the whole sum before he made a 
distribution. 

Thus Necker was securing, by simple economy, an 
overplus that would have enabled him to relieve the 
public treasury, — when the signal of war reminded 
him that he would need more abundant resources, 
i)otli to form immediately a respectable navy, and to 
arm and provide for it. These urgent expenses were 
annually to amount to six millions and a quarter 
sterling. Credit alone could face them, and credit 
was lost * the mismanagement of the government had 
ruined it during the peace : it was requisite either to 
re-estahl^. it, or to fall; for no tax, however bur- 
thensonb^pbidd sufiice for the demands of an ex- 
pensive and England, our enemy, could then 
borrow twelve millions at a moderate interest. 

Necker mSr since been re|«roacbed with his loans ; 
but tbiulgipach should have been addressed to the 
war, wK^jl^ndered them indispensable, and which 
itself a'asl^so. 

The art which Necker employed to raise and sup- 
port credit was to restore confidence, by showing, in 
the balance which economy secured, a solid basis and 
a certsuii pledge for the loans he w^as about to 0|>en. 
'Die same pkm that he haci pursued for the savings 
of peace, served to procure him the funils which 
the war required. It was well knoum that he had 
perpetually under hi.s eyes complete and precise 
statements of the situation of the finance.^, and, as 
h were, the balance in in all hiif optialions, in 
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onlcr that Iuk engagements might never exceed his 
resources. It was w5ti\ this spirit of oxder that, 
having found public credit destroyed after a peace of 
fifteen years, he had been able to re-establish it in 
the midst of a ^vai* that demandiMl tlie greatest efforts, 
and that, in spite of the doiicit of in spite of 

tike expenses oi tikis war and above seventeen millions 
borrowed to support it, he was in a situation to 
announce to the king, in 1781, in the account ho 
jkrivented to Ifini, that the ordinary revenues then 
exceeded, by foui* hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds, the ordinary and annual expenses of the 
state. This was tellmg England that, without any 
new tax, and even without any new economy, France* 
could procure funds for two campaigns; for four 
hundred thousand pounds of revenue, unemployed, 
suiliced to conclude a loan of eight millions, — a re 
suit very ca[>able of hastening a good |)eace. 
was nevertheless taxed with vanity for havi d j^^j* 
lished this account. ^ 

In a skilful minister, this open 
posing his operations, and the state 
has dou)>tless its advantages ; and 
fallible amongst a reflecting and 
But for a light people, who Judge of 
(ui bare assertion and witliout examHH|^p{nH 
method has its dangers V and Ncckci;||||^Bl|||9fcvfi 
foreseen them. There is no safety ® 

jmblic for pur judge, except when tliei)DjccS|r(m 
jkresent to its view are ofi>alpable cvidcncv 


for the multitude, financii 
that clearness. No ina 
himself with calculatioi^ 
to disturb opinion oniR 
and, from the instantra 
maligiiity never fMsJU 
In doing an exempxB^ 
satisfactoi y for the kii^ 
r igiiig fi;r the nation, ai| 


liiteiaeiits niil iievefl^vc 
PnjMciety, will flfekx 
therefore v^Eeosy 
^ awuracy of an ayimt; 
[lapses, it Is a clofW llwt 
Jnltnd blacken. Neqlcvr. 
Ip for future mm|!ii^T.s 
^il to England, 
fncartcnuig to creiBi, di'l 
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therefore a very bold and perilous thing tvith respect 
to himself. 

I saw him, at that time, fortified with vouchers ; 
every article in his account was supported by them ; 
public esteem seenied to decide that it was not re- 
(piisite to produce them, and the first impulse of 
opinion was for him, and entirely to his glory. 

But, as soon as there appeared a man confident 
enough to attack him, this accuser was welcomed by 
envy and malevolence with full favour. In a memo- 
rial, he accused Necker of infidelity in his account, 
and this memorial was handed about, and the more 
sought after because it was in manuscript. An econo- 
mical minister never wants enemies : Necker had a 
crowd of them, and he had powerful ones. Maii- 
repiw, without declaring himself, rallied them around 
him ; and this is one of the examples of the wretched 
inlcrests of self-love on which the destiny of states 
so often depends. 

IVlaurepas was president of the council of finance ; 
and in the, account where Necker e.xposed the situa- 
tion of A^llinances, in a manner so honouralilc to 
]iimselfjJ|Hp|^p< I w*as not named, lliis, in the eyes 
of the cf^whnster, was an injurious omission : he 
(iissendHp^ut he never pardoned it. 

^ Anc^^^afTront was the disniissal of a minister, 
the cr sp of Maurenas, or rather of his wife, and 
who , carded at Neckeris request. Maurepas, 

f ho had lirer had any excuse for suffering himself 
I lie governed by women, wtw however wholly sub- 
jugated by his trife. That assiduous complaisance, 
which is only perpetual adulation, and which, above 
ail for age and m adversity, has so much sweetness 
uitd empire, had channed and capti\^ted him as much 
as love would have done. He had cncoui'agcd the 
habit f)f loving, or of hating, all W'ho w’cre loved or 
hated hy the companion of his misfortune ; and Sju'- 
tincs was one of the men to whom the countess dc 
AlauppiLS was moat attached. 
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Sartities, formerly minister of police, pOBScssed in 
circumspection, discretion, and suppleness, all the 
trifling talents of mediocrity ; but, from the obscure 
detail of the police of Paris to the ministry of tlic 
marine, amid the dangers of a maritime war, the 
distance was alarming : never bad Sartines acquired 
the least portion of that knowledge which this im- 
portant place required; and, if there were a man to 
oppose to the English admiralty, in the lof thii» 
u'ar that embraced the two worlds, most.eertainly 
it was not he. l1ie bad success ortlicr;i^^^ 
corresponded to the profound incajiaclty of mm wlio4 
directed them : no plan, no accord, no wlmle i 
inous expenses, disastrous dejfeats ; eaeb 9^. 
left our ports, a prey for the enemy. Oto 
and our colonies unprotected, our convdji oapmw 
otu* squadrons destroyed, and, witliout j^lpdinaH 

S arable loss of our sailors and the tinu 

-yards, more than four millions of extrioiwB 
expenses dirown every year into the sea, tO !fl| 
ourselves shamefidly driven hrom it, in Bjdte a|| 
the courage and all the devotion of our navy^H 
were the titles of Sartines to the support 
tection of Maurepas. ^ 

Nccker, who grieved to sec the dei>lorable usjp> 
was made of so much treasure, and into what 
the fortune and fame of great nation were ab. i.> 
doned, was not the less active and strenuous in liis 
efforts to iirovidc for the exigencies of llic war. ajul 
to sui^tain its weight. He hart agreed %vith Sartiii'ji 
tliat, over and above the sums he annually rec< iMtl 
fn)ra the ropl treasury, he might, in l)^c^smg casrs 
make use of the personal credit of tne treason • 
the navy, to the amount of two hundred or two 
liMjvhvil and fifty thousand pounds j and lie dej:<:n )• il 
on hU exadfljn in keeping himself within 1 1 k:^c 
bouwils, wli<Wwc learned from the hiiie -If 

tital, in jHyiencc to hin minister, he 
sum and of his bills 
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the exchange, to one million, ]>ayah]e in three months. 
Tliis was a most violent 1j1(j\v to the Jivector of the 
finances; ft)r, having .taken no measures to face 
engagements which had been concealed from him, 
he saw the term approaching, without knowing how 
to fulfil them. He did fulfil them ; but, whether 
tliere were on the pait of Sartincs any malevolence, 
or i)|DiY imprudence, Necker no longer felt himself 
business with such a man; lie 
r to the king, and decidedly de- 
^ : vi^n^ retreat or that of Sartiiies. 

^ Paris, confined with the gout, 
lie determined, wrote to him to 
Wlieii he received the king’s letter,” 
gai^: lii0 dc Nivemois to me, while wc were 
taMM OtI his wife and I were by his 

bed^. Htti^ad it to us. The allcniative was long 
(leb^di bob at last, deciding for himself, * Sartines 
niudil said he ; * wc cannot do without 

Necker.* ” 

Tliekii^* on dismissing Sartiius, consulted Necker 
oifdhe c]^^.of the miccessor he should give him ; 
and New^J^ommentlod to liim marshal Castries. 
|(t is well how gloriously the events and con- 

auct^f the justified this choice. Tlie old minis- 
Imt wte more jealous of him; and his closit 
n*om that was like a focus of activity for th.c 
culjals that nlotting ai^inst Necker. This cabal 
rcclvoiied too^ the proteciion of the king’s brotliers. 
However circumspect Necker was in his coiuluci 
i tiulu, his enemies fancied they perceived tliat the 
piinces tliougUt him too severe; but what is much 
mure true, this severity displeased the court ; and in 
ilio exchanges, the cessions, the sales; in short, in 
all the business that men in favour hail been accus- 
tomed to m gociate with the king, fearing in this direc- 
tor of the finances a clear-sighted and rigid examiner, 
all longed to be rid of him. 

^0 snares could nowj^y^id for the facile kindness 
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of the kinf?, no favours siirpiisoil, no indulgence 
lightly and silently stolon ; above all, no means now 
existed of concealing, in the yorners of the poi-tfolio 
of the ministers, the secret articles of a lease, a bar- 
gain, or a privilege, nor, in all the obscure recesses 
of the labyrinth of the finances, the clandestine be- 
nefices that so many were eager to enjoy. The man 
who struck at the root of so many anuses could not 
fail to be hated, llie memorial that accused him of 
having imposed on the king was therefore strongly 
supported. 

Far be it from me to impute to the royal brothers 
of the king the slightest suspicion of having wished 
to favour calumny. But falsehood had contrived to 
assume to their eyes the face of truth, as the vilest 
interests had assumed the colour of zeal. 


Boiirboulon, the author of the memorial, treasurer 
of the count d\\rtois, had won the favour of that 
])rince. Proud of his protection, he feaied nothing; 
and, avowing himself Necker’s accuser, he him 
to answer the accusation. So much assiwice had 
an air of truth, and thereby imposed 
Many could scarcely believe tliat Xeckcr^BKpl hiire 
so suddenly and so marvellously cljan|^^^^;irh(u. 
lion of tiic finances ; and, without 
a crime the specious account he 
them, they conceived that his account hauttHh; 
po.<crI with art in order to uphold crc^^Bhqpct 
means of supporting the vrwr, and facils^^Rro rnrn 
of peace, Manrcpiis welcomed tl\is opinion 
air of int'dligcnce, and seemed to aj^plaud the fite* 
tration of those who dhincd so well. # 

But Necker did not think it his duty to accem of 
such an apology ; and, incapaldo of making any 
promise with ojiinion on tlie article if Juii honoui^'ie 
requested the king's jHjrmission tojftbeforc hiiiJa 
the presence of !iis ministers, BourflBun's iiieiiuj^, 
and to an>w^r it article hy lutig^nhc king|^ 
sealed ; and Mauri'pa^, VcrerWi 
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three of Necker*8 enomiesy were present at this refu- 
tation. The memorial was read there, and contra- 
dicted from one end to the other by papers that con- 
firmed the situation of the finances, and of which the 
account presented to the king was only a develop- 
ment. 

At these incontestable proofs, the three ministers 
had not tlie least shadow of doubt to oppose ; and 
when the king asked Maurepas, in confidence, what 
lie thought of these calculations, and of this state- 
ment of the finances ; 1 think, sire, that it is as full 

of truth as of modesty,” answered the old courtier. 

After this examination, it was neoessary that the 
falsehood of the accusation sliould be puilished, or 
that Neckcr should be suspected of ha\dng defended 
himself weakly. He had treated with contempt the 
abusive libels that attacked only his own person, but 
ought he to be ^ually indififerent to those which 
decried his administration I The more notorious was 
the pure justice of the king, the more impossible 
would it seem that Bourboolon should be retained in 
the service of the princes, hail he been convicted of 
falsehood and calumny. Yet, after this conviction, 
lie remained in bis place, and was received every- 
where, even at the kuig^s suppers. 

conjuncture, on whidi l^insist, on account of 
consequences that Necker’s resolution was 
produce, lie had three courses to take : one, 
to r^ ; spore firmly on his own reputation, and to 
endure all till the death of Maurepas, 
wWli was not far distant ; another, simply to defend 
himself by printing, on two columns, feourboulon^s 
memorial and the authentic vouchers that refuted 
the slander it contained ; the other, to demand of 
the king, that his accuser, convicted of calumny, 
should be punished for it. The first is what the 
most prudent would have advised. ”Why did he 
I rot wait?” said the duke de Nivernqjs to me, after 
the death of Maurepas ; ” six months of patience, 
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and we should have kept him still.” And had peace 
been restored, and the finances re-established by a 
ffood economist, under the best of kings, we should 
long liave enjoyed liis reign and virtues. Tlie second 
wo^d likewise have been a reasonable course ; for, 
the public having the vouchers before their eyes, 
truth would have been manifest, and the defamer 
confounded. But some of Neckei^s pretended friends 
thouj^ht that it would not be worthy of him to enter 
the lists with such an assailant. In my opinion, he 
should either have treated him with contempt, or 
engaged in fair combat. He demanded that he 
should be punished. It is true, that he was every 
day threatened with libels still more atrocious and 
more infamous; and, if no example were made of 
Bourboulon, it would be impossible that Necker, 
abandoned by the hatred of the old minister to the 
insolence and rage of an authorised cabal, should not 
lose at least a part of that consideration which:^|s 
the soul of his credit. It was in the name of i 
credit, of this powerful opinion, without whiclf 
could effect notmng, lie required that his calumnil 
as his whole punishment for this malicious a8per| 
should be removed from the service of the 
d’ Artois. Maurepas’s answer was, that he a| 
what was impossiole. ” It belongs then to the j 
himself,” insisted Necker, ”to give testimor 
truth, by some mark of the confidence with whiefT 
honours me.” And wlmt he asked was to be ad- 
mitted to the privy council. I should obsen’c ti^t 
tie considered it as a great evil that, in the coii#!! 
where those questions were agitat^ which mo^t 
depend on the state of the finances, the director of 
those finances sliould not be admitted by full right : 
and he had reason to think ‘ his presence there at 
least useful. But Maiirepas saw, or feigned to see, 
in so just a demand, only a misjdaced vanity. “ Who ? 
you in the council I” said he, ^‘you who do not go to 
mass I” — * fjobnt,” answered Neckcr, “ 
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gaits neither you nor me. Sully did not go to mass, 
and Sully was of the council.*^ Maurepas^ in this 
answer, only caught at the ridicule of comparing him- 
self to Sully; ana, mstead of admission to the council, 
he offered to ask ids admission to the cabinet. Necker 
did not dissemble that he^ considered this offer as a 
derision, and begged to retire from the ministry. 

It was this that his enemies stood impatiently ex- 
pecting in Maurepas* drawing-room; and the mar- 
chioness de Flammaren8, .hia niece, has confessed it 
to me. But he, feimiing not to consent to what he 
most desired, reused to present Neeker’s resignation 
to the king, and concluded by telling him that he 
must address liimself to the queen, if he were ^ally 
resolved to ask his dismission. 

The queen, who listened to him favourably, and 
expressed her esteem for him, felt the loss which the 
king was about to suffer ; axid, seeing that Necker 
persisted m his resolution, she required that he should 
at least take twenty -four hours to reflect. * 

Necker, in consulting with himself, retraced the 
good he Ii ^^lpn e, tliot^ht of the services he could 
still haye w|H||d, and anticipated the bitterness of 
the regre^^^PN)uld feel after liavinjp^ renouiiccd 
them ; aiiflraM|l6^ to persuade himself that an old 
man, on'iiy|||K of the grave, would be obstinately 
unjust determined to see him once more. 

« Sir,^^^^B|Le, *'if the king be pleased to show 
me that he nHtisfied with my services, he may give 
me a mark orrlmt satisfaction, wbicb^U only enable 
me to serve him better.; it is the direction of the 
army and navy contracts.” — What ]^ou ask,” said 
Maiirepas, V would offend the two ministers.” — I 
«lo not tliink so,” replied Necker; **but> if that be 
tbe case, so much the worse for the minister who, in 
the examination of expenses wliich it is impossible 
that he shpidd appreciate himself, would envy me an 
employpc^ which he absmdons to his clerks.” The 
•inal uflswsi of tbe one was, that tliis demand was not 
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fit to be proposed; the ultimate resolution of the 
other was, to go and entreat the <meen to obtain the 
king’s consent to his resignation. The queen took it, 
and the king accepted it. Here is the source from 
which all our misfortunes have sprung.^ You will soon 
see how they swelled and overflowea in torrents, till 
we were plunged in the deep abvsa of ruin. 

Tlie facility which me sing deprived himself 
of a skilful minister, who had served him well, may 
appear jsomewhat improbable. But these services 
were discoloured by adroit and perfidious insinua- 
tions. Necker was represented to him as a man of 
consummate pride, and of a pride that was inexorable. 
He. was told that they had endeavoured to explain to 
him that, supposing there were some errors of calcu- 
lation in Bourboulon’s memorial, these errors were 
not crimes ; that there was no propriety in demand- 
ing that a prbee, the brother of the king, should (&* 
honour a man to whom he was attached, by dismfe 
ing him from his service for having displease^a 
minister of finance; but nothing had been ab^lj^ 
appease bim. They had offered to ask, and to 6mm 
for liim from his majesty, a favour with whiclKe 
highest of the nobility thought themselves honouried, 
admission to the cabinet; but he had disdained it. 
As he conceived himself necessary, he pretended to 
make law; he compared himself to^SuUy, and rt- 
quired notliing less than to govern in the council, tv 
keep watch over the ministers, and^n a word, to 
seat himelf on tlie tlirone beside thewig. 

ITie^isinterestedness with which Necker hail 
wisheil to serve the state contributed too to give hiiu 
the r]||utation of a lofty republican, who wanted to 
coiife* bligation and to owe none ; and in refusin^^, 
as he had done, the salary annexed to his place, 
Necker, in my opinion, ought to hare expMed that 
a pride, so humiliating for all those who m^ot aiul 
could not possess it, would be wrongly intemptod. 

Finally, to leave the king no regret at^Cckcr’s 
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retreat, they had contrived to persuade him that, if it 
were an evil, the evil was inevitable. 

One of Necker’s projects was, as is well known, to 
establish provincial assemblies throughout the king- 
dom. ^d, in order to convince the king of the 
utilitv of these assemblies, Necker, in a memorial 
that he privately read to him, and which was intended 
for liim onfy, had exposed on one side the incon- 
veniences of the arbitrary authority confided to the 
intendants, and the abuses wliich their subalterns 
made of it; and on the .other side, the advantage 
wliicli the king would derive from approaching ms 
people, and gaining their personal and immolate 
conddence, instead of depending on the intervention 
of the parliaments. This memorial, fraudulently 
obtained, and divulged at the same time that Bour- 
boulon spread his, displeased the magistrates, and 
prejudiced them against Necker, as much as was re- 
Quisite to furnish the old minister with some ground 
lor declaring to the king, that Necker was rvmed in 
the opinion of the parliaments; that he, who had 
once offended them, would always find them lin- 
manageablR; this misunderstanding would be a 
hydra to com6«|jnr{)et^ that Necker felt it him- 
self ; and tfiat^Kptiring for otlier pretended causes, 
he was sensHpPSat the pl^e was no longer tenable 

A remarkaf^^lu^ularity, and whibh alone would 
show the thoughtlessness of Maurepas, is, that when 
he returned into his drawing-room, delighted at 
Nccker^s retreat, his friends, having adeed him what 
man he meant to put in his place, he confessed that 
he had not thought of it. It was cardinal de Rohan, 
said his niece to me one day, who, haq[)cning to be 
there, recommended Flcury to him; and Fleury was 
appointed* ^ ^ 

This old counsellor of state, with a ctmning, in- 
sinuating, ismd supple mind, had in hW favour his 
connections and influence with Uie magistracy ; this^ 

Q 2 
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in the opinion of Maurepas^ was a considerable ad^ 
vantage; for, seeing only in the finances a war of 
cliicanery between the court and the parliament, for 
him, the most skilful cpmptroller^general would be 
he who could best contrive means and facilities for 
getting the edicts passed. He had himself made a 
great point of acquiring the good-will of the parlia- 
ments, and he wished that a director of the finances, 
guided by his example, should have with them that 
suppleness which obtains by gentle means what 
authority could scarcely command. 

Fleury in this respect well answered his exiiectation. 
He, witaout any obstacle, procured the assent of the 
parliaments to two miDions of taxes. Nccker had 
left liim imwords of eight millions in the royal 
treasury. This is more than would have been ne. 
cessary to insure ease to a skilful and well accreditj^d 
minister ; but, with these succourr, Fleuiy soon fell 
into distress r he wanted that credit which public 
esteem grants only to good faith. 

Six months after the death of Maurepas, FlS ’ 
was dismissed; and the king, to have at leatJ 
honest man at the head of the finances, appof 
d^Ormesson to succeed him. Jj 

Unfortunately, this man had on^^ honesty.1 
different in all beside, a stranger topnance, desr_ 
of means, assailed by liec^ity, pres^ by mefiJin 
favour, and reduced tio the alternatives either or rv 
tiring, or of supporting himself by unworthy coii- 
descetiaions, ho aid not hesitate in the clioice ; and, 
with his intep^rity, he preferred leaving the ministry 
to dishonouring jiimself. 

A so slippery, where all seemed to fall, might 
well Rlire alarmed the ambition of those who aspired 
to it; yet tliis ambition %vas but the more eager; 
and, in all the avenues to favour, tfiere was not an in- 
Uigiier who, with some slight tint of a knowledge of 
business, did nq^think he might pretend to replace 
biro who had jusiknen. 
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In this crowd, a man of understanding and talents 
distinguished himself : it was Calonne. * He had 
chosen a method^ to succeed, which was the more 
singular, because it was simple. Far from dissembling 
his ambition,; he had announced it; and instead of 
the austerity with which some of his predecessors 
had armed themselves, he had adorned himself with 
engaging graces, with amenity, and, above all, with 
complaisanee for women ; he was known to them as 
the most obliging of men ; and, in confiding his views 
to those who were in favour, there were no means of 
which he was not lavish, to conciliate their suffrages. 
Thus they incessantly extolled his talents, his skill, 
and his genius. He was scarcely less seducing for 
jnen, by an easy and natural politeness, tliat marked 
all distinctions without rendering any offensive, and 
by an air of benevolence that seemed to be favourable 
to the ambition of all. At each new change the 
voice of every courtier was raised for him. He was 
at last appointed, and, on arriving at Fontainbleau, 
v/here the court was, it seemed that he held in his 
hand the horn of plenty: he was accompanied in 
triumph (3d Novemoer 1/83). 

At first, Relieving himself at the source of in- 
exhaustible without calculating either the 

wants or .^^^^enses tliat awaited them ; intoxicated 
with his w|^|rosperity, in which he imagined be 
soon saw the state; disdaining all foresight, 

nri^lccting" ^ffijconoiny, as unworthy of a powerful 
king ; iiersi^jU diat the first art of a man in place 
was the art of^easing ; resigning to favour the care 
of his forhmc, and' thinking only of rendering him- 
agrccalde to who study to be feared in 
order to be bougl^— he sudd^ly saw himself en- 
compassed by pra^s and vainglory. Nottung was 
talked of but tlie j^^S of his reception, and the 
charms of his Imigti^m. It was to paint his cliaracter 
that tlic expressionlpl^rme^ ^i^anies was borrowed 
from the arts; and; tne new word ^^vbligem^cc ap- 
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peared to be invented for him. It was said that the 
ministry of the finance had never been filled with so 
much mcefulness^ ease^ and dignity. The facility 
with which he transacted business astonished every 
one» and the gaiety with which he treated it, how. 
ever important it might be, made him admired as 
a man of prodigious talent. Even those, in short, 
wlio dared to doubt whether he were the best of mi- 
nisters, were forced to acknowledge that he was 
the most fascinating. It was said mat the business 
he transacted with the king was only a pastime, so 
much cliarm did bis address spread over it : nothlnpr 
rugged, nothing painful, no embarrassment for the 
present, no inquietude for the future. The king was 
tranquil, and everybody was contented ; when, at the 
expiration of three yeara and some months of that 
brilliant administration, was revealed the fatal secret 
of the state’s ruin. * 

It 'ivas then that Calonne disjplayed couraJ^ptid 
resources. After having m vam exhaustedflpry 
means of reviving expinng credit, he saw 
only hope was in spine brmiant stroke, thatfl^ld 
j^ve to ttie edicts the aspect of the restoration 
lie cmifidence ; and, to ^ow them invested 
imposing authority, he demanded of the 
assembly of ' notables,’ to whom he would cxopPilM* 
situation of the finances, in order to advise wimthtn: 
on the means of providing for the d^it which, 'h; 
said, he bad found thw, and yrbichlhe war in the 
two Indies liad necessarily augmented.'* 
nils assembly was ^ened at Versailles on the 
of February 1787. The statement of the project 
that Calonne presented there, was vast and bold, and 
perhaiis merited more favour ttian it obtained ; for it 
touched on the great means of increasing the produce 
of the taxes, and at the same time of rendering them 
lighter by dividing them. But the * notables’ were of 
the numoer of ^ose who would be affected by the 
new taxes; and to tliis, very unhappily for themocives 
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an<l the state, they never would consent. Of Calonne^s 
projects, some were thought confused and deceitful ; 
others, full of difficulties that rendered them imprac- 
ticable; others, in short, bad, even if they could have 
been executed. Such was the result of the observa- 
tions of the * notables’ on that part of his plan which 
liad undergone their examination, for it was not dis- 
cussed even to the end. 

Its basis was a land-tax in kind, the advantage of 
which would have been to follow the progressive rise 
in the value of property. However, if it were found 
too difficult to coueOt, he would have changed the 
mode, provided it had been equally charged on all 
real estate. But they would not make any arrange* 
incut with him ; and for the principle, as well as for 
the form, the notables pronounced that this tax was 
inadmissible; and at the same time they declared 
that they woidd refuse to deliberate on every species 
of tax, unless they were permitted to inspect the de- 
tailed statements of the receipt and expenditure, in 
wliich they might sec how the deficit had been 
formed ; |hat after examining the accounts, they 
should M iiftat new supplies were indispensable, they 
would that the tax should be equal on all 

pronerty^^Kl 

The ktngii answer was such as they had foreseen. 
It was forbidden them to insist on this examination ; 
but the explanation that Calonne refused, he himself 
had provokedf, by disputing withNecker on the origin 
of the deficit* Tlie way in which he had engaged in 
that dangerous defile was this : 

In 17B7, at the opening of the assembly, the deficit, 
by Galoniie’s confession, amounted to four millions 
eight hundred thousand pounds ; and, as he wished 
to believe that a consiaerable pan of this deficit 
existed before his time, he did believe it, and advanced 
it in the assembly of the * notables.’ 

Necker, informed that, in that assembly, Calonne 
had accused of infidelity fU the accounts presented 
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before his ministry, wrote to him to say that, hiving 
given the most scrupulous attention to the account 
which he had presented in 17B1, he held it to be 
perfectly accurate ; and as 1 have collected,’* added 
be, ^Uhe vouchers of every article that was,^||iscop. 
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request; but, a])preciating the extent of his bene- 
vofenc|iand justice, I submit myself with confidence 
to the|pbligation that is imposed on me by honour 
and bMrutn/*' 

In this statement, he agreed that in 1766, Clugny 
had left in the finances a deficit of one million; he 
agreed also that from the death of Clugny, in October 
1776> tq^l^e month of May 1781, the epoch at which 
he hims^]^ retired from the finances, tne increase of 
the charges had amounted to one million eight hun- 
dred and seventy-^e thousand pounds^ but at the 
same time he snowed how he 1^ provided for this 
increase, as wen by economy' as by improvements in 
the revenues of the state. The * notables' pretended 
that Calonne was bound to dmilss and refute these 
calculations ; and it must be copfcssed that he had 
himself too incoiisidterately enmiged so to do. 

Necker hadjrendered his ceuctilations as clear as it 
was iK)88i bhi | fo i8 acknowledged veracity moreover 
added grea^Mpht to t|iem. The book that he had 
j\ist publisoP^mAaince had fortified his personal 
reputation ;i|llKHKls, tsdcnts, and knowledge, bad 
acquired in^lmOT p c opinion a firm and consistent 
esteem, that^^Mp dangerous to attempt to shake 
without stroi^^W powerful means. 

Necker wiM|^d for having dared to defend him- 
self. This wsSwbther error that Calonne commit- 
ted ; he ought ffin t to have heard him before he 
attacked, or to have permitted him to repel the attack. 
He imputed to liim his ill success in the assembly of 
tin * notables;' but ^ought to have knonm that in 
that assembly a miu^teore real enemy was contriv-' 
Ihlc his fall;- 

The king fdi||nH|p^luctance to part with Calonne : 
liked liis tran^'tiiig business ; he was 

pt rsuaded of the excellence of his projects ; but, 
lui eseeing that they would be rejected by the parlia- 
meiit, as they were by the * notables,' he did violence 
to his own teelings, and dismis^ him. He knew 
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that Mirom^hih the keeper of the seal, was Calonne’s 
enemy, and that he had opposed C^onne^l,^. opera* 
tions with his whole Mwer; he dismissed h^ at the 
same time, as a kind of sacrifice to so favot^ite a 
minister (Calonne the 8th of April, Miromdnil the 
9th.) Fourqueux was called to the direction of the 
finances; the seal was given to the president de 
Lamoignon. 

It was not possible that Fourqueux should long 
keep his place ; but he had been recommended to the 
king by those he consulted^ till they should have 
completely destroyed his prejucnce gainst a man 
whom they wished to give him as a confidential 
minister, and to whom tney looked for the preserva. 
tion of the state. 

The state of the king’s mind at that moment is 
expressed to the life in the details 1 am going to 
transcribe. 

** When the king charged me witli^bis letter Jor 
M. de Fourqueux,” says the count :46^Iontmc^in, 
in some notes which he has cj|Rftd^yto me, “I 
thought it my duty to represewib him that the 
weighty direction of the finances^pe^g^d to me to 
be too much above the abilities olNjEm^good magis- 
trate. The king appeared to feel’^fflSt my anaiety 
was well founded.” — ‘ But wh^Sihuld I take 
then?’ said he. — I answered, ‘ tha^ was^inpossihle 
for me not to be astonished at th^ question, while 
there existed a man who united in his favour tir 
su^rages of a %vhole people ; that, at all limes it wy ? 
necessary not to oppose public opinion in choo«ii?i( 
a financial minister; but, tliat, in the critical circu'is- 
Btance.s in which he then was, it^^did not sufiice i.ot 
to opp3le it, but that it wa#>pij^|||nsal)ly neces- 
sary to be guided by it.’ I addedi ‘ wit so lonii 
M. Necker ^hould exist, it would be impossible for 
him to liAve any other minister of finance, because ; 
the public would always see, witli ill- humour and 
cl^l^rm, that place occupied by any other.' Tlie 
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king acknowledged M. Necker’s talents; but he 
objected to the defects in his character ; and I easily 
recognised the impressions that M. de Maurepas 
had first made against him, and that MM. de Ver- 
gennes> de Galonne, de Mirom^nil, and de Breteuil 
had more deeply engraven. 1 was not personally 
acquainted with Keeker; I had only doubts to oppose 
to wliat the king told me of his disposition^ of his 
loftiness^ and of his spirit of doihinion. It is proba- 
ble that, if I had then known him, I might have 
decided his recall.^ 1 oi^ht perhaps to have insisted 
more strongly, even without knowing him ; but I 
liad but just entered the ministry — 1 had not been 
there six weeks; and besides, some timidity, and 
too little energy, prevented me from being so press- 
ing as I might nave been. What evils should 1 have 
averted from France ! What ve^tions should I have 
spared the king !” [What would he have said, if he 
had foreseen that, for having missed that moment 
of changing the course of our fatal destinies, he 
sihould himself be massacred by a people who were 
become savage, and that Uiree months after his 
death the king should perish on a scaffold ?] ** I was 
obliged,” efintinues he, ** to go and deliver to M. de 
Foiirqueux^the letter that was addressed to him, and 
even to conifer his resistance ; for this I had positive 
orders. At the same time, it is certain that the place 
had been offered to M. de la Millifere : the queen 
had sent for him ; the king was with her at the hour 
she had appointed to receive him ; and both stronglv 
pressed liim to accept; but he had good sense enough 
not to yield to their entreaties. Si. de Fouroueux 
at first made many dithculties ; but at last he aeter- 
inined. He was scarcely in place when the modest 
opinion that he entertained of himself was but too 
well confirmed. 

“ Public affairs were now in a state of absolute 
stagnation,” adds M. de Montmorin ; ” credit was 
h tsteniiig daily to its complete fall ; the factitious 

B 
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and expensive means t^t M. de Galonne had em- 
ployed to support it, suddenly' failing, produced, 
everv day, a considerable fall in the funds; the 
royal treasury was empty; the suspension of all 
payment was considered as very near at hand ; no 
other resource than a loan was imagined, and it was 
impossible to try that in a moment of such desperate 
distress. Ill-humour pervaded the assembly of the 
* notables,' the spirit tnat prevailed among them was 
bad, and they already began, in murmurs to call for 
les itaU ginAtaux. In these circumstances it was 
necessary to have a man that could govern opinion. 
M. de Lamoignon and I communicated our opinions 
to each other, and we agreed that the only man on 
whom some hope might be founded was M. Necker. 
But I mentioned to him tfie obstacles that 1 had 
already found in the king's opinion, and foretold that 
these obstacles would become still more insurmount. 
able by the presence of tfie baron de BreteuiL We 
consulted with the baron, endeavouring to convert 
him, but iiivain. At last, after a lonff sitting, we 
determined to go up to the king; and, umen we wm 
all three debating on the change which the mining 
of the finances required, I spoke with energy on the 
necessity of recalling him whom the public voice 
demanded. The king answered me (indeed with the 
air of the deepest affliction) * AVell, you have only 
to recall him.' But the baron de Breteuil tlicn 
rose, with extreme wafmth, against tlie half-wrcstcd 
resolution ; he represented the inconsistency tliat 
there would be in recalling a man who was scarcely 
arrived at tlie place fixed for his exile, in order to put 
him at the head of the administration ; * What weak 
ness such a conduct would betray ; wdiat force k 
would give to him, who, thus placed by oinnion, 
would have no obligation but to that, and to himsellV 
He spoke strongly and at length, on the abuse that 
Nccker would not fail to make of such a position. 
He painted his character in colours that were best 
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calculated to make an impression on a king naturally 
jealous of his authority^ and who had a confused 
presentiment that he had enemies who wanted to tear 
it from him, but who believed it still entire in his 
hands, and who wished to preserve it. There were 
very specious reasons in wnat the baron de Breteuil 
had just said ; but had thev been less so, drey woiild 
still have produced the efiect which they had on the 
king, who liad only yielded to my advice with extreme 
repugnance, solely perhaps because he supped that 
we were aU three* of the same opinion. The arch- 
bishop of Toulouse ^V'as then proposed, and accepted 
without resistance. At the same time the king 
observed, that he had the reputation of being a 
restless and ambitious man, and that we should per- 
haps repent of having recommended him to his 
choice. But he added, that he had reason to think 
that the defects of this melate had been exaggerated 
to him ; that the prejudices he had felt agamst him 
had long been weakened; and tliat he had been 
pleased with some memoxi^^on the administration 
of the finances which he had sent him.’^ 

1 have omitted none of the^ detsdls, both because 
they wiU make known the mind and disposition of 
the king, whose character was nerhaps a little too 
facile, but simple, natural, and good ; and, above 
all, becatmgiLpy discover how ilie principal link in 
the chain ^i^lK' misfort^ was formed. 


kBOOKXIIL 

Bribnne bad dietinmished himself in the states 
of Languedoc, lie had there shewn be possessed 
the talent his place reamred ; and in the little circle 
of his administration, lie might have been thought 
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clever. Like Calonne, he had that lively^ and 
resolute character which imposes on tlie muititude. 
He had likewise something of the address of Mau- 
repas; but he had neither the. air of goodnature 
and affability of the one^ nor the supple and concili- 
atory manners of the other. Naturally acute, subtle 
and penetrating, he neither could nor wished to con- 
ceal the intention of being so. His eye, in observing, 
scrutinised you; even his gaiety had something dis- 
quieting; and in his physiognomy there w^ an 
excess of cunning that engendered distrust; on the 
side of intellect, a sagacity tliat resembled craft; 
clear and even extensive ideas, yet superficial; some 
knowledge, but indefinite ; unstable perceptions 
rather than mature views ; a polished wit, with some 
brilliancy ; and in great objects a facility at seizing 
the detail, but no capacity for embracing a whole ; 
on the side of morals^ ecclesiastical egotism in all its 
force, and the greediness of avarice combined in the 
highest degree with ambition. In circles tliat liglitly 
touch on everything and examine nothing, Brwbc 
had the art of emplopng a certain politic 
concise and rapid, interrupted by those mystcwiis 
suppressions that seem to indicate more than ; 

to insinuate what we cotdd add, if we nloased, Mbo 
give a vague indefinite character to the opiniHpe 
inspire ofourselves. lliis manner of displaying9H)y 
felling to conceal himself ; this self-sufficiency, mixed 
with discretion and reserve; this alternate use of 
broken words and affected silence ; and sometimes 
a light and dbdainful censure of wliat was doing 
without him, tvhile he expressed his astonishment 
that none perceived what was best to be done ; such 
was very truly the art and secret of Brienne. He 
shewed nothing of himself but patterns, and they 
were very often not of his own manufacture. Vet, 
in most of the circles which confer reputation, every 
one concluded,j|^at he came to the ministry with an 
enlightened mmd and bis |)ortfolio replete with the 
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most luminous projects. He did come^ and his port- 
folio and his head proved to be equally empty. 

In the wreck of Calonne, he seemed to have col- 
lected all that could be saved : the edicts of the 
stamp duty and of the land-tax, which he presented 
to the parliament, were the edicts of Calonne. He 
might have made the authority of the ' notables' 
his support ; and, between the two great rocks of the 
states*general and of bankruptcy, he had powerful 
means^ of reducing > that assembly to recognise the 
necessity of the taxes. He only dissolved it. Nothing 
was there decreed^' nothing concluded. 

The cry of the nation demanded the recall of 
Necker, and had Brienne himself solicited the king 
to grant his recall, it would have honoured hhn ; he 
would thereby have confirmed himself in the eminent 
place he occupied ; he would have relieved himself 
from the burthen of the finances ; he would have 
secured his own repose, inspired blesdngs on his 
elevation, covered with a veil, of dimity his indecent 
fortune, easily have concealed his mdolence and in- 
capacity; and, in a woid, would have conducted 
himself like a skilful and an honest man: but for 
this he had not the courage. 

was deprived by the fat^ fear of being 
ecli p H ||^ f being surpassed. In vain did his friends 
intrcfi^^^^to call to his aid the man whom the 
public wmPmvokcd ; he answered ; llie king and 
queen wi]|.«,. pot consent." It depends on you, said 
Montmoriiif^ persuade the queen that Necker is 
necessary to you, and I wiU undertake to convince 
the king. Brienne, thus closely pressed, answered, 
“ I can do without him." Thus empires perish. 

Tormented to bear the public so earnestly call for 
Necker, he took pleasure in seeing him exposed to 
the lash Of hungry writeris, whom, as it was said, he 
paid for their c^umnies. At the same time, he per- 
ceived himself lost in the chaos of liis own ideas. 
In less than five montlis, he tried two comptrollers- 
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general^ Villedeuil and Lambert; but both in vain. 
A new council of finance, a committee of oonsulta- 
tion — ^anything was better than Necker ; but all was 
useless. Till the last extremity, he ineffectually 
flattered himself with expedients. Bewildered at 
sea without a compass, ana not knowing which way 
to steer the helm of state ; in his conduct and his 
character always at variance with himself; irresolute 
in temerity, pusillanimous in audacity, daring every** 
thing, yet abandoning everything almost the instant 
after he had dared; lie never ceased to compromise 
and to wesdsen the royal authority, while he rendered 
himself at once odious b^ bis despotism, and con« 
temptible by his folly and mstability. 

To ^in the public favour, he began by desiring 
to establish provincial assemblies ; and, by rendering 
them elective, and dependant on the people, he did 
that lightly, and inconsiderately, ttrhich would have 
required the most serious reflection. Despotic^ 
he was, he wanted to give himself an appearancj|^ 
popularity, and to pass for a republican. 
ported this part wretchedly; 

After having dismissed the ^notables,’ heHht 
his two* edicts of the stamp-duty and the lanHax 
to the parliament, as if they were necessarily tol|^s 
at the first view, without the least difficulty. It«#as 
there however that young and ardent spirits began 
to enquire into those respectable limits, those qucs*> 
tions of public right, so critical and so delicate, that 
were soon afterwards debated with such warmth ainl 
temerity. This gave him no uneasiness. He even 
appear^, during ^ sittings and debates of parlia- 
ment, to have forPlten his favourite talent, address 
and insinuation^ No negoriation, no conference, no 
road open to Mpncilement : he wanted to surmount 
every difficulty|^a|ttpaiTy everything by open force. 
So much arroganlw^d obstinacy raised a spirit of 
revolt in the magistracy; and the resolution of 
rejecting the new edicts, even before they wtic 
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presented^ was at once taken in all the parliaments 
of the kingdom. But to this insurrection, which 
menaced the royal authority, Brienne only opposed 
the disdain of conciliatory measures, and the resigna* 
tion of the public cause to the fortune of events. 

The parhament of Paris demanded a communica- 
tion to be made of the state of the finances ; which 
demand was reasonable. In order to regulate the 
amount and duration of the subsidies, according to 
the exigencies of the state, the parliament ought to 
know umat those exigencies were : the right of ex- 
monstrance implied the right of examining; and 
unless the minister required slavish obedience^, he 
could not refuse to shew what were its duties. ^ To 
this Brienne would not listen. He did not perceive 
that it was now more than ever necessary there should 
be a form of deliberation in the name of the people, 
and of acceptance for tAxes ; and that, if the govern- 
ment disputed the right of the parliament, as it then 
st^d, to record and assent to the edicts, the nation 
would give itself representatives, who would be less 
manageable. It was this thatr tlm minister and the 
parliament should both have foreseen, and united to 
prevent. 

To remote the difficulty, Brienne advised the king 
to hold a lit dejusiice at Versailles, where, by express 
command, the edict of the stamp-duty ana that of 
the land-tax..were restored ; this old child was a 
stranger to the age in which he lived. The next 
(lay, the parliament having declared the register of 
the two edicts to be null and illegal, tiie expedient of 
Brienne was to exile tliis parliament, and to disperse 
its members. 

The keeper of the seals^ Lamoi^on, a man of a 
firm and frank character, but cautious and discreet, 
vigorously combated and opposed in the council this 
advice of Brienne : ho shewed, tiiat magistral^ thus 
dispersed would be inaccessible to all negociation, 
and he concluded by telling the king, that, though 
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the removal of the soverei^ coiirte might aometimes 
be usefal, the individual exile of the xm^attates 
wotild always be a ministerial act of imprudence. 
Brienne> to whom this idea of removal anpeared 

J uite new/ adopted it instantly, and persuaded the 
ing to sign letters patent which transferred the 
paruament from Paris to Troies. The keeper of the 
seals demanded some delay ; he was not listened to, 
and Brienne, in the king’s presence, said to him; 
« yaur ideas are excellent ; but your resolutions are 
too slow.” Scarcely were the parliament arrived at 
Troies when Brienne, in conferring with the keeper 
of j^e seals, recollected, as if by accident, that the 
pre^nce of that court would be necessary to him for 
his loans in the month of November. Had I 
thought of that sooner,’* exclaimed he, ** I would 
not have sent it into exile ; I must recall it instantly 
and his enussaries were immediately in action. [J 
am indebted to the keeper of the seals , for 
details.] • 

Lamoignon, a member of the parliament Wm e 
he became keeper of the seals, had made knoffipLis 
views for the reform of bur laws. It was notMbus 
that he was employed oil the means of simjApng 
legal proceedings, and of diminishing their oumion 
and expense ; this, in the eyes of his ancient Corps, 
was a species of hostility, that awakened both its 
fear and its hatred. Brienne, informed of this aver- 
sion of the parliament to the keeper of the seals, 
conceived the project of promising his dismissal, if 
the parliament would be more manageable. “ My 
credentials are gone/* sidd he to Lamoignon, aftt r 
liaving written.-—** What credentials?” asked Lu- 
moignon. — **The letter,” answered Brienne, "in 
whicli I have promised your dismissal if they ^ be 
guided by reason ; but don’t he disturbed.” 

Tlie letter arrives at Troies ; it is communicator), 
and a sudden revolution in the nunds of all take!; 
place. All are persuaded that the act of exile, the 
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imperio^ attacks, the despotism tliey endure, from 
the minister, are dictated by the man who has long 
meditated the ruin of the magistracy : “ Brienne 
abandoned to himself, would have been more feeble 
and timid ; that chaxacter of vigour, which Uiey 
saw him assume and quit at every instant, was not 
bis own ; he borrowed it from Lamoignon ; it was 
he whom it was requisite to destrov; the ruin of th^ 
common enemy could not be too aearly purchased/’ 
It was on this condition that the edict of the twen- 
tieths was passed; for, as to those of the land-tax 
and the stamp dutv, Brienne was obliged to consent 
tliat they^ should be withdrawn. But he depended 
on a considerable loan, and it was a triumph to him 
to have abused and brought back the parliament. 
1 ought not to omit that, to give himself more 
weight and dignity in his negociation, he endeavoured 
to engage the king to name him prime-minister ; 
and that the issue of this attempt, at first very 
ill received, finally was, that he was so declared. 

The parliament repaired to Vereailles : all appeared 
to be reconciled ; and Brienne, on the same day, said 
to the keeper of the seals, you see 1 have rightly 
judged; had I not promised these people your dis- 
missal, ybnij^d I should both have run the risk of 
not being^iMlp long,” But, in thinking^ he had de- 
ceived the^ ^^ament, Brienne was deceiving himself. 

According to the terms of the edict which the par- 
liament was to pass, he estimated that the two twen- 
tieths would be collected accurately on all real pro- 
perty, without any exception, and in the proportion 
of their effectiye revenues. The parliament pre- 
tended, on the contrary, that this edict ought to make 
no change in the ancient mode of collecting ; that it 
authorised neither research nor new verification; and 
all the parliaments leagtipd together to deeWe that, 
if tlic government exercised a fiscal inquisition on 
property, they would oppose it openly. They were 
support^ in this opinion by a considerable party; the 
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clergy, the nobility, all who were in favour made 
common cause with the high magistracy. Miserable 
avai'ice that lias ruined them aHI It was this that 
suddenly united that formidable party of the privi- 
leged orders against the ministry; ana, to intimidate 
the government, .tlieir cry of war was, ‘♦Lea ^tats- 
g^ncraux.” 

< As, among the vices of private interest, we some- 
times find the virtues of public spirit, it is possible 
that in the number of ardent minds, ^ong the clergy 
and the nobles^ there might be some tHo were induced 
by the <dd abuses of a disorderly atxthority to wisli 
sincereiiy for the convocation of the states-general, as 
the only and the necessary remedy ; but with respect 
to the mass of men, this appeal to the nation could 
only be a feigned menace, bra blindly passionate reso. 
lution. They must havewell known that, tc privileged 
orders, and favoured classes, the most formidable of 
all tribuniJs was that of the people; that, oyer- 
burthened with taxes, it would not be tlie people||rho 
would grant them the permisrion of being 
from taxation any more than themselves ; and,j| ^ e 
corps having everyth^ to fear from the discusam of 
their privileges, it k highly imj^bable thoHey 
should have fared better by submitting themMIphe 
debates of a popular assembly, than treati|§ for 
them with a*^ moderate and conciliatmg minister. 
Brienne, instead of convincing die parliament of tl'.o 
danger of this demand^ diought only of eluding it, 
and proposed to the provinces to compound for the 
twentieUis. Some consented ; others, eneour^ed hy 
the resistance of the parliaments, would not listen to 
any composition. 

ll]||xombat began ; the body of reserve of the 
parliiffllmts, the prohibitory decrees, soon appear;^r}, 
and threa^ned to prosecute^ as an exactor and extor- 
tioner, whe^ver, in the estimation and collection of 
the twentieths, should conform himself to tlie edicts. 
Fire was kin^ng from one extremity of the kingdom 
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to the other, when suddenly, affecting another spe- 
cies of audacity, the minister procui-ed a decree of the 
council, by which the king declared that the flourish- 
ing state of his finances permitted liim to require no 
new extension in the imposition of ^ the twentieths. 
At the same time he prepared an edict for a loan ojf 
two millions and a half, at ten per cent, annuity, and 
it was decided that die king, in person; should go to 
the parliamenMo g[et this ^ict registered. 

Two days^fSmTiously to the royal sitting, the 
keeper of the seals being come to raris, received a 
visit from a man whose turbulent and daring spirit 
had distinguished him as a principal aniong the young 
magistra^, whose orator he had become. It was 
l)uyal d’Epr^m^nil, a judge of the court of inquiry. 
He observed to Lamoi^on, tliat a loan of two 
millions and a half would remedy nothing; that the 
minister should open one of twenty millions di- 
vided into five years ; tliat he should employ this 
time and this treasure to re-establish order m the 
finances, and then convoke the states-general. 

Brienne, on receiving the letter in which Lamoig- 
non comn^fuicated to him this advice, received it 
joyfully I doubting but that the message 

came to the court of inquiry, answered, 

That he dMliot he»Ute to profit by tiiis proposal. 
For the next five years,” said he, “ I shall thus be 
secure from alHkpute with the parliament.” With- 
out delay, he ordered an edict to be prepared for 
loans of twenty millions, which should succeed each 
other during the space of five years, at the expiration 
of which he promised the convocation of the states- 
general. At tha same time, ho announced an eco- 
nomy of two millions, as well in the reduction of the 
expenditure as in the increase of the revenues, which 
would answer the loan. But as if, in the sitting 
which lie counselled the king to hold, he had wished 
to rouse instead of appea^ng opposition, he directed 
the king and the keeper of the seals to assume the 
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most severe tone; he reminded parliament of its 
ancient maxims on the absolute power and entire in. 
dependence of the crown’; he opposed it by the words 
recorded in its decrees/ that to the king alone be- 
longed the sovereign power in the kingdom ; that he 
was accountable to Ood alone for the exercise of this 
supremacy; that the legislative power resided in the 
person ot the sbvereim, mthout dependence and 
without partition ana> as to the stdiia-general, the 
minister kept himself on the defensWb^ by saying, 
that to the king alone belonged the right of con- 
voking them; tlmthe only ought to judge, whether 
that convocation were useful or necessary ; that the 
three orders assembled would be for him only a more 
extended councQ, and that he should always be the 
sovereign arbiter of their representations ana of their 
complaints/^ Nothing could be more pernicious 
under such circumstances, than the loftiness of tliU 
language. Ihe effervescence of the general 
only became more fervid ; the parliament toc^^e 
the sitting was tempestuous. The king, 
receive only counsel and information, had pe^nted 
the members openly to declare their sentjHpb ; 
many speakers abused this liberty even to 
and a violent and bitter censure, mixmg with opBms. 
made the king feel too sensibly that, insteauwhis 
edicts, it was his conduct and his reign that tliey 
pretended to have the right of examining. He re- 
strained his feelings during set^en hours, whivh tiiis 
sitting occupied; and, though affected to the very 
soul, by the licence in^^hich the orators indulged, he 
did not suffer a single mark of impatience to eBcaj-e. 
Here began the trial of that patience of which lit: 
subsecp«ently had so much need. 

Ai the same time the majority of votes demanded 
the convocation of the states-general for the raorth 
of May in the following year ; and d*Epri?ra^nil, nti- 
dressing the king, said, I sec the wished-for word 
to escape your lips; pronounce it, sire, and 
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your parliwent subscribes to your edicts.*^ If the 
king nad yielded; the edicts would indubitably have 
passed. But Brienne had recommended him to 
hearken to no condition, and to keep to the priiibiple, 
that, wherever the king was present, lus will was 
law." 

In line, in spite of the king^s silence, and the refu- 
sal which tliat silence expressed, it has been thought 
that had ho pemitted the votes to be collected, the 
majority wouldmve been in favour of the acceptance 
of the edicts. But, punctual! jr exact in observing the 
rules prescribed to him by ms minister, he ordered 
the edicts to be subscribed^ without collecting the 
snSrages of the parliament, ^d likewise directed a 
declaration to be registered, by which he prororaed 
all the parliaments in the kingdom. Ilie duke cTOr.. 
leans, who^ from that time began to play his part, 
protested, in the king’s presence, against diis act of 
authority; and, as soon as the king had retired, the 
assembly, in which the pcero still were, adhered by a 
decree to the protestjttion of the prince. 

The next day the mreat deputation of the parlia- 
ment wa^^<||^red to Versailles, llie king cancelled 
the decrefe^ji^the preceding day, forbad any new deli- 
beration sam subject, exiled the duke d’Or- 

leans to ViQ^Hpotterets, and two judges of the high 
court, Fr^tcau^nd Sabatier, one to Ham castle, and 
tile other to Moimt Saint-Michael. 

The league of the parliaments against the ministry 
tlien became general ; and Brienne, having no hope 
of reducing them to submission, resolved to annilii- 
late them. To this daring project, which he pre- 
sented to the council, was joined that of a plenary and 
permanent court for the registering of laws. 

In this council, liamoignon combated the idea of a 
})lenary court ; but in vsun. He was more successful 
in his opposition to the destruction of the Iiigh rna- 
gisiracy ; a measure too violent, said he, and winch 
Mau|)eou bad dishonoured. He substituted in its 
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Stead the prefect of weakening the influence the 
parliament of Paris, and its power of resistance, by 
erecting within ite jurisdicuon considerable bailU 
wicks^ the competency of which would extinguish 
Uie greater hiuhper render unneces- 

saiy the tmnultu^ and nbisy ^^^urt of incjuii^, of 
wmch the goveinment wished to be rid. ; This simple 
suid sure method i>f reducing the parliatUent by the 
increase of bailiwicks, could not fail to be welcome 
to the people ; it wendd abridge law proceedings, 
would preserve the suitbirs fifom the expenses of long 
jouniies, from the slowpe^ 6f appeals, and the plun- 
der of chicanei^ and, with respect to a jurisdiction 
so vast ^ that of Paris^ this project carried with it 
the proof of its exccnence/ Briephe wished to in- 
clude in it all the parliaments of the kingdom; and, 
without crdculating ivhat a mass of resistance ]ie 
should liave to conquer, he directed the keeper 
seals to draw up a plan, and prepare the edic^^t 
the same time he traced the form of a plenary 
which he thought sufiiciehtljr imposing to fl&e 
respect and obedience, to the laws. This grand 
tlon was the secret of the lit die justice of the9|roj(‘ 
May 1788 * But the silence observed on wlfat^Bo 
pass there ; the order given to the governors djjPro* 
vinces to repair to their posts; the pa^;ets sent to thi 
commandants of cities where the parliaments re&idt^ li ; 
perhaps too some infldelity on the part of the printers, 
who might discover the project of attacking the imh- 
gistracy ; put this corps oil its guard ; and three days 
before the lit de justice (on the SthW May) the par-la- 
ment assembled, and protested against aU that sho.ild 
be done there, under a promise and most solemii 
oath to resume its functions only in the same j)l:icc, 
and in its complete integrity, without siiiTerirg any 
one of its members cither to be excliuled or separated 
from it. 

soon as the resolution the parliament iiad 
and the engagement it had made were knowit 
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at Veraailles^ an^ that d’Epr^mdnil was the mover of 
it, Brienne obtained from the king an order to arrest 
this dangerous man ; and d*Epr4ni<^nil, at the mo- 
ment the officers of justice came to seize him at his 
o\Fn house, havip|r iled for refuge jnto the high court, 
which was .then sitting, was there taken and conduc- 
ted as a prisoner to the islands of Sainte Marjmerite. 

The lit deJiMtice, which was held atTersmUes on 
the. 8th of May, was hdd on the same day by the 
governors of the nrpvinces in ah the parliaments of 
the kingdom ; apa the lavfs that were promulgated 
there, sumost all congenial to the wishes of the na- 
tion, met the same general resistance in all the par- 
liaments. / 

A better distribution of justice in the provinces, 
the tribunals less distant, the appeals less frequent, 
the great causes reserved for the superior courts, the 
small causes terminated in less time and at less ex- 
])ei ^e. the reform of the criminal code promised and 
ahjilllir begun, a month^s delay granted to the culprit 
his sentence of dea^,. torture abolished, and la 
Selette suppressed, an ihdemnification granted by the 
law to the innocent if prq^cuted, the obligation im- 
posed oh'^ ft j ^ dgesy^heii inflicting die punishment, 
to decla mM exact nature of the crime; all this 
appearea^|||||ble : the stat^-general promised to be 
convoked the pxpuation of nve years, the 

king's vrordpiNged to render them penodical, all 
the money edicts consented to and accepted by the 
nation itself, for the verification of the other 
laws an expreMiMbtinal, where only causes of tres- 
pass should bb ; here again was nothing that 
seemed cdcid^d io excite alarm for the future. 
But, on one side,; till the states-general should be 
convoked, the oyerthrow of the parliaments appeared 
to destroy the onlv barrier that till then haa been 
able to oppose itself to the despotism of the ministers ; 
on the othq*, this plenary court, whose name alone 
would have been a. ibMlfi«iSf^ disfavour, PT^^i^ted the 
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idea of an oligarchic tribunal^ which would be the 
more formidable because it would he invested with 
all the public force and all the majesty of the laws. 

This tribunal, composed of the officers Of the crown 
and the commanders of the sunhies, the' peers and 
the nobles of the kingdom^ add of some magistrates 
chosen at the king^s pleasure, appeared inevitably to 
be a too powerfd counterpoise tor the assembly of 
tlie states. 

Thus, in the saw only des- 

potism disguised under specious advantages. Hie 
suspenrion of the course of justice ttiroiighout the 
kingdom excited a universal murmur : and in Paris 
that train-band of young jawyem Qa bazot^he) who 
were devoted to the parliament, inundated the juri- 
dical courts. The citizens were tranquil ; they knew 
that the dispute between the parliament and the 
court arose nrom a refosiil to euWribe to the equal 
imposition of the twentieths on all property ; and 
this refusal did not dispose them to le^e with^ttic 
privileged orders. But there is in Paris a masj^of 
people, who, looking ^th an evil and envious 
on the luxury tliat murrouiids tbexn, suffer impatil 
at having only labour and poverty for their lot | 
who, in the vague hope of some happy chang 
themselves, are eager to assemble at the first s 
of disorder, and to rally round the first factious 1^ _ 
who promises them a milder fate. ^ It was by lids 
multitude, in the presence of the parlianfont, 
that the party of its defenders was fortified arounu 
the palace where it sat. The ihaj||^racy put list if 
under the protection of the popufioe; and, unoT 
the eye of the general police, every excess of tiie 
grossest licence nras committed with impunity: a 
pernicious example, which has been but too much 
imitated I It is thus that insurrection and revolt 
were firs^rovoked by the parliament. The king's 
benevoMRe would never suffer him to adopji^Tigor- 
ous meaSures. He ordered guards to be potted iii 
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the avenues of the palaee; but he cominanded them 
only to employ^their arms in securing the lives and 
safety of the citizens. It was thus ^t the tumidt 
was appeased and suppressed without^ violence. At 
the same time, either from the inactivitv of a timid 
and feeble police, or from &e impulse of those who^ 
in exciting disturbance, answered for impuhitv, the 
seditious commotions among the people of Paris per* 
petuallv increased. 

In the provinces, the despotism of the parlia- 
ments, each in its jurisdiction, the security which 
their members enjoyed in the vex^ions they exer- 
cised on their neighbours, their arrogance aiid their 
pride, were not calculated to render their cause in- 
teresting; but by their relations and their connivance 
with the privileged class^ they formed together a 
numerous and poweri^ P^ty. Even the people bad 
suSered themselves to be ^persuaded tliat the cause of 
the parliaments was their ovm* In Britanny they 
lielieved that a tax m the Salhm was in agitation : 
they were told beside that they were threatened 
witn new vexations ; smd the magistrates themselves 
stooped to spread tliese falsehoods, 

In the mi^t of this emotion, Brienne learned that 
the nobles of Britanny were sending rivelve deputies 
to denouig i^ the king the iniquity of his lit de 
justice, m^ minister ot tlie king’s householS, the 
baron d<o|fflftuil, immediately received orders to 
march tlif^HPoIef to Senlis, tliere to wait the arrival 
of these send them bock. Tlie order was 

ill executed; UK deputies passed; but they had not 
been long arrii^l^fore they were committed to the 
Bastille. Instantly the nobles of Britanny, instead of 
twelve deputies, sent fifty-four. These were ad- 
mitted to an audience of the king, and the twelve 
others released. The baron de Brcteuil,^ accused by 
Brienne of seconding him ill, did not dissemble the 
repugnance he felt to do wliat be did not approve, 
and he demanded his dismissal. 

3 2 
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At the same time the province of Dauphiny raised 
the standard of liberty, % giving to itself that con- 
stitution which, vaunted as a model, has since had so 
much influence. In the new form that Dauphiny 

S ve to its states, the third (or that of the people) 
d half the votes. Brienne, with his natural levity, 

. authorized this disposition, never foreseeing anjrthing 
beyond the moment. At last, reduced by ms own 
weakness, and by the general insurrection of the 
parliaments, to capitulate with them, he consented 
to what he had refused with the greatest obstinacy ; 
and, bv a decree of the council of the \8th of August, 
he pledged the king’s promise for the convocation of 
the states-general in the month of May following; 
a tardy resolution, that did but announce tlie end of 
an expiring minister. 

The finances were ruined, the royal treasury was 
empty. There was no new tax, no new loan, no 
hope of credit, but bn all sides the most urg^t 
wants: the annuities on the city, the nav 
the troops, all was failing at once. Nothin^^^l’ 
would have sufficed to force Brienne to ac9^^ 
ledge his own incapacity, or at least his actu^w^' 
bility to extricate the sUte from this abyss of 
He chose to complete his dishonour, and, 
order of council of the 16th of August, declare^H| 
the tWo-fiftlis of the payments from the Hjp 
treasury should be m^e in government 
Public maledictions poured on lum like a delu<;e. 
At last, he resolved to demand the r^all of Necker. 
But Necker refused to join him in the ministry. Ih 
answered ; That, if he had still sdAe hope of beini: 
useful to the state, that hope was founded on tiie 
confidence mth which the nation honoured him, and 
tliat to preBlve some credit himself, it was evident 
under what conditions only he could return.^’*— 
** This answer kmy sentence,” said Brienne to the 
keeper of tho|j|||al8 ; ” I must resign and he gave 
in Ilia resignation (the 23d of August 1788). 
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He left in the royal treasury only sixteen thousand 

S 'neas either in money or in other effects j and the 
/ before his depai-ture he sent there for eight hun^ 
dred guineas^ his month’s sal^ as minister, which 
month was not expired ; an exactness that was the 
more rem^kable, because, without reckoning the 
salary of his place, and a pension pf two hundred and 
fiftv pounds annexed to ms blue ribbon, he possessed 
in benefices twenty-eight thousand a year; and, be- 
sides, he had very recently cut down timber on one 
of his abbeys, to the value of forty thousand guineas. 

The consideration which Necker had enjoyed, had 
increased during his exile; but the encouragement * 
inspired by the public esteem was counterbalanced 
by the inquietude which the situation of the king- 
dom could not but create. 

Around the capital, sixty square leagues of coun- 
ties and of most fertile country, .absolutely laid waste 
by the hail on the eye of the luurvest ; a Dad crop in 
ail the rest of the kingdom ; the price of com exag- 
gerated still more by the fear of famine, and an 
argent necessity to import wme from abroad ; nei- 
ther money nor credit: all government paper decried 
in the market, and almost without value ; every way 
to loans and tax^ interdicted ; on one side, the re- 
ceipt neccsssT^ly impoverished; ou the other, the 
expendift«|pfiriavoidably increased ; and, instead of 
the cotfflRTtions to which tlie inhabitants of the 
countryv;;Wtil^d have been subjected, succours to be 
sent to ml tnl places which the liail had just ruined ; 
the courts of jjttstice inactive ; licence eve^wheie 
unpunished, and the police intimidated ; discipline 
even tottering among the troops, and attacked in 
that principle of obedience and fidelity which is its 
nerve and spring ; all onejmt public right discussed 
and questioned ; in short, all classes and orders of 
the state, without agreeing with each other or each 
with itself on w!wt the states-general ought to be, 
uniting to dcmaiid them witli the greatest ai’dour, 
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and till then refusing to listen to any supply^ — such 
was the frightful crisis in which Necker round the 
kin^om. 

His first care was to re-establish order; the par- 
liaments were restored to their functions ; justice 
resumed its course^ and the laws of piolice their force 
and action. The treasuiy* empty on Necker’s arri- 
yoi, appeared suddenly to fill; it resumed its pay- 
ments; and) if the despairing de^ of the Ifidiof 
August was not at first ionnallf reyoked, at least it 
was virtually annulled : all payments were made in 
specie ; and a few weeks afterwards a new decree of 
* the council completely efiaced the shame of Brienne^s 
bankruptcy. 

In stmering that discarded minister to fall silently 
into contempt^ the public hatred had fixed itself on 
Lamoignon^ who was, considered as his accomplice; 
him it became necessary to sacrifice. However, as 
I owe more to truth than to opinion, I will be bo|| 
to say that the king lost in Lamoignon a good min| 
ter, and the state a good citizen. Deceived by tn 
reputation that Brienne had usurped, LamoigncS 
had at first seen no better plan to adop tlian to uniu^ 
with him, under the reciprocal promise of ^ing in " 
concert. It was not low before he recogiMed his 
levity and incapacity, mi, though seeing hijm per- 
petuwy involve himself in dangeroiu defiles, iie 
often aumonidied, sometimes saved, ana never aban< 
doned him. Tlie errmr, or the misfortune, of La. 
moignon, was to have joined such an associate. He 
w*as ardently desirous of good, he loved the 
tenderly ; he has himself told me that he neithv r 
knew a tetter nor a more honest man : and, full nf 
that old jpirit of integrity that marked his ances- 
tors, he appeared to have adopted loyalty and eou- 
rage as his characteristic virtues. The hatred of tlic 
parliaments was itself his euloriura. The est^m> 
and, urivat^ the confidence of the king, had fol- 
lowed hkn Sw bis retreat at Baville. But either th« 
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vexation of exile, or some domestic misfortune, in- 
duced him to abandon life (the 8th of May 1789) 
and saved him from sights at which he would have 
died of grief. 

Necker had assumed an siseendancy in the council 
that may eiasily be conceived, by considering the 
circumstanceit which produ^^ his return to the 
ministry. A winter as severe as that of 1709, and 
of longer dunLtlira,' ^ the resources of this mi- 
nister appear atiU ttri^ astonishing. No new tax, 
no new loan kttoWttj^tod, by means 6f a little slow- 
ness which excited ho” complaint, the annuities, the 
pensions, every just d^and were regularly dis- 
charged. Com flowed into our ports from all the 
countries of the world, to save us from famine; 
succour was granted to the unfortunate peasantry; 
relief to the sick, to the aged, and to the orphan, in 
hospitals; immense expenses were incurred to secure 
and accelerate the arnval of provisions ; such were 

# e slices that Necker rendered the state; audit 
probable that, if he had been kept in the ministry, 
with^*&missal^ and had been sufiered to profit by 
the behe^^ of peace, die prosperous situation of the 
kingdom* wo tflff, h ave offered so pleasing a ^ncture 
that no6lKiM|^d have thought of the states-gene- 
ral, at leas{%1foiie would have mentioned them. 

But the yord being pledged to assemble 

them in the ^nth of May, it was difficult for 
Necker to make him break tliat engagement, without 
alienating the public mind. Besides, he has himself 
not dissemblea that, at tile bottom of his heart, 
he wished for ihe convocation of the states. I 
thought,” said he, in speaking of his conduct at this 
epoch, that by maintaining the tranquillity of the 
kingdom, by propping the tottering edifice of the 
finances, by relieving the scarcity with abundant 
provision, and by flnto smoothing every way to the 
greatest and most de^red of events, I should have 
exfscuted ray task well, and should have done my 
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duty as a public man^ as a good citieen, atid as the 
foitnful servant of a king who wished well to the 
state.’* As to the motives that imimated him, he 
eicp^ned them tor hi likewise. ** No man,** 
^d he/ kiiew better than 1 how unsitable and 
tmnsient was that good which could be done iinder 
a gcryeninient, where , the piihcipieB,' 6f administra- 
; tion Were changed at the whim pf , ttip ihimsters, and 
the ministers at the , wluhi pf I had. ob. 

served, that> & the Ih^slehlli^^ the admi. 
nistratibn of pubUc idea bad time 

to establish itself> nor an;^/^ential good to acquire 
perm^ency and finnnessi^** He recollected that 
cabinet himself went up 

with fear and" mewcboly/ was requisite 

to talk of )^hjOL and econbmy to a minister grown 
old in the vsdti parade and custom^ of the court. It 
. was the Kydy impri^iqh he received the diffi. 

. cultiesi the erpsseSj the bbst^les that he himselTh^ 
encountered, and the combats he had been comil BIfd 
eitlier to engage in nr maintain, that induced iflEp 
regard the states-general as a port of safety 
shattered vessel of the state. 

But, if this convocatiph had its adyantage’lB had 
likewise its danprs and almye fov that 

should be given tb it might be of Weight 
tance and extreme delicacy* 

Necker, ait first, did hot ap]>ear inclined to »kc on 
himself the risk of this first operation. He reqiiestt ii 
the king to call, to his aid that assembly of notables, 
whose zeal he had tried, in order to consult wit'i 
tliem. 

llie examples of past times, ^ composition 
of tlie states-^eneraf, wetb uncertain and various. 
But the majority of these examples were favourable 
to the privileged orders; and if that of 1614 were 
followed, as the parliament denduided and expected, 
the orde^ of the nobility and diat of th^ik .ckr^iy 
wgijid oe secure of preimnderating. Tliejll righln 
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and privileigeR would be confirmed and gauranteed 
to them for the future ; and» in return for the ser- 
vice which the parliameiit wbuld have rendered them, 
it would itself be constituted their perpetual repre- 
sentative, in the ihtet^tr^ of the assemblies. But, in 
the popular the ptiblic mind had assumed a 
character that no loh|^er h^monised ^ with the pre- 
tensions of ' the ; parli^e^^^ classes. 

The labourer iit t^yillsLge; the mechanic in the town, 
the honest citis^ - occupied by trade and industry, 
desired only to be reliwcd * if left to themselves, 
being peaceful, tliey wdtild have deputed xk>ne but 
peaceful men. in cities, and above all ip l^aris, 
there is a class of 'tiiieh^who; although distinguished 
by education, are qpihiec^ with the people by birth, 
make common, baui^ with them, and, when their 
own rights are in "quesdon^ espouse the people’s 
io^rests, lend them their wehts, and imbue them 
#i%^bown^|^ li was in this class that a 

contentious and daring spirit of innovation had long 
been fonning, and which every day acquired more 
force and j|||^ter influence. . , 

'File ve^Hlecent exanfjple of North America, res- 
tored to fti^om by its ovm courage, and by the 
succour of arras, was perpetually placed, before 
us. The nmhbourhood of tne English, the now 
more frequew practice of visitiog their country, the 
study of their language^ the reputation of their 
authors, the assiduous reading of their newspapers, 
the eager curiosity to know what was said and done 
in their parliament, the lively praises tliat were 
bestowed on their ofatora, the interest that was taken 
in their debates, in short, even the affectation of 
imitating and adopting their taste, their fashions, 
their maimers^ amiounced a ripening disposition 
to resemble them ; and, in truth, that spectacle of 
public liberty and personal security, that noble and 
worthy use of the tkltk^ud ])roporty in the voliin- 
t iry acceptance ancr^ifetuitabie assessment of the 
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taxes necessary to answer the exigencies of the state, 
might justly excite a spirit of emulation. It was 
under the iiiHuence of such examples that some well 
educated, turbulent, and daring men, everywhere 
admonished the peoj^e not to forget their own rights, 
and the minister to guard them. > 

Tlie minister desired only to maintain the rights of 
the people ; for the lea^e of the; parliaments, of the 
clergy, and of the nobility, against the royal authority, 
had forced him to look on the people as die king’s 
refuge. But he felt himself too feeble to oppose so 
great a mass of resistance and influence, ana wanted 
some powerful support. 

He was not very sure of this support from the as- 
sembly of the ^notables.* In that assembly 
church and the military and civil officers 
govern ; the * notables’ of the cities would no| 
have one-third of the Votes; tlierefore, itj 
scarcely be favourable to the commons. 

But, %vhatever might be the result of th3 
berations, the impulse would be given jto 
mind throughout the kingdom, and the grei 
terests of the state, agitated in that assembly, 
be submitted to a still more lively discussion witRout. 
It was from this discussion, especially, that the mi- 
nister expected power; and perhaj^ that parade of 
consultation %vas only intended to awaken t}\e national 
opinion by collision, or as a signal to it to declare 
itself. The king had invited it to this declaration, 
by a decree of tlie council, before the dismissal of 
Brienne. It was therefore probable that public 
opinion would determine the ‘ notables’ to join in 
tlic same inritation. They had already shewn them- 
selves pr?pular, in their first assembly of 17^7, by not 
only consenting, hut demanding, tnat, in tlie pro- 
vincial assemblies, which Calonne proposed, the nurn- 
1)er of members of the thin! estate should equal that 
of the members of the clergy and nobility 
The question then seemed decided by themselves; 
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und Necker only left them the honour of confirming 
their decison. The same disposition in the states of 
Dauphiny had been loudly prairad, and proclaimed as 
a model. Thus, every side, the ‘ notables * were 
admonished., to be popular; and it was not probable 
that they would wish, or would to be otherwise, ' 
after the disposition they had manifested. , It was in 
this confidence that the assembly of 1 787 was con- 
voked anew, on the 6th of October 1788, and met at 
Versailles on^ the 3d of November in the same year. 

But, w^n they came to deliberate on the manner 
of composing the three estates into that national 
council, that supreme tribunal, before which their 
rights, their privileges, and all the great interests of 
their rank and fortune would he discussed, each of 
the orders seemed only occupied \rith the dangers it 
was about to run. 

The objects pii which they had to deliberate were 
proposed in questions, the principal of which were : — 
\Miat ought to be the respective number of the 
deputies of each order ? What had been, and what 
should be. Ib^ir form of dclibqration ? What con- 
ditions requisite In order to be electors ; and 

to be eli^mlHi the order of the clergy, and in that 
whether In idUages or in cities? 
Ought tHPw^ qualities to depend on a certain 
measure o£l|lml property, or only on a certain quota 
of contribution? And what should this quota be? 

The assembly was divided into six boards, each 
]>resided at by a prince ; and the king required that, 
tin each of the questions proposed, the boards haring 
formed separately its definitive vote, these votes, with 
tlieir motives sufficiently developed, should all be pre- 
sented to him, with the account of the suffrages that 
ciidi opinion should have liad. 

At the hoard at which Kfonsieiir presided, opinions 
were divided, on the number of deputies that each 
order should have; and, by a majority of thirteen 
U'';ainst twelve, it was‘ deciaed tliat each deputation 

V;>L. II. 
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should be composed of four deputies, one of the church, 
one of the nooility, and two of tiie third estate. 

Tlie five other boards, some unanimouslyi the 
others by a great majority of votes, demanded that 
tye number of representatives should be equal for 
each of the three orders, and that the king shoidd be 
intreated not to suiTer any violation of this equality 
of sufFrages, which they considered as the safeguard 
of the state, and as the firm support of the con- 
stitution, as well as of civil and political liberty. 
They all acknowledged that no resolution could be 
legally formed, without the concurrence of the three 
orders ; that two would have no right to engage the 
third, and that the veto of one only would thus suffice 
to guarantee its liberty. But this principle itself esta- 
blished the right of respective equality. ** Such is in 
France,** said they, “ the balance of the public forces; 
it does not give to the third estate an unjust as- 
cendancy over the two other orders ; but it assi™ 
the measure of its power : it docs not authorise ^ 
give the law, neither does it suffer law to be | 
posed. Now the dduble deputation, if it shoulo 
granted to the commons, wo^d destroy this rela^ 
ship of equality and independence ; it would leai 
the form of inuividual suffrage ; it woul^inspire 
idea ; it would excite attempts to estab|^^ it ; 
who could calculate its pernicious consenu^ces ? 
first deliberation of the states would be airected to 
that object, and its effect would be to produce in that 
assembly the most dangerous fermcntuiion.** 

Thus the second question, that is. What should I o 
the form of deliberating? could admit of nodouht ; 
and with the exception of the board of Monsieur, 
which left the choice of it to the states, all deina:i»ic(l 
that the vc^Mof each order should be separate. 

TIk realRs of the minority for demanding; a 
double representation in favour of the commons, 
were, that, votes to be taken by 

order, it wai^|^ and natural that in an assembly 
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where the laws, the arts, industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and finance, would perpetually he sub- 
mitted to discussion, the class, informed by profession 
on all these objects, should at least be of equal force 
with the class that made no study of them; for it 
must often happen, that the object of the deliberation 
w*ould be of such a nature as to reauire uidividual 
suffrage ; that then, above all, the right which the 
commons would have to the power of opposing two 
votes to two other combined votes, was as indisput- 
able as the light they liad not to suffer themselves to 
be eternally governed. 

No one, it was added, could dispute the right of 
the states-general to regulate their own interior 
police, and to determine the manner in which the 
suffrages should be given and counted. On taxation, 
for example, it would be impossible, without manifest 
injustice, to decide by the absolute majority of in- 
dividual votes, if of wee votes the commons had 
but one ; for the interests of the nobles and the 
clerOT being inseparable on thatf article, their opinions 
woidd be so like^vise ; and there would then be only 
two parties, one of which would be double to the 
other. 

With respect to elections, all the boards, seduced 
by this pri^ple, that cond^dence should alone de- 
termine tfii^noice, rendered the conditions of the 
right of electing and of being elected as trivial as 
possible : no regard to property ; and, by means of a 
moderate contribution, every inliabitant would have, 
in his bailiwick, the right of beirg an elector, and 
would be eligible. In the same manner ever)' clergy- 
man, having in preferment or in private property 
the income of a village rector, might be an elector, 
and could be elected* 

'riiese questions were also agitated out of doors : 
the public had laid ludd of tliem, and in conversation, 
as well as in books and pamphlets, the cause of the 
people was pleaded %jlli warmth and vehemence. 
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At the very opening of the assembly of the *nota- 
bleS)* in the committee over wMch Moimeor presided, 

>vhich France was inimdate§, siSd Be pl^^, 
Moiisieur, to represent^to the king howinmortant it 
is for the stability of his throney^ f^^ 
for good order, mat; all be pro- 
scribed for ever, and that the^ ana its 

ancient forms should be mamtaihed ^thput innova- 
tion.*’ Had Necker been struck^ with'thii^ foresight, 
as he ought to have been, he would not have directed 
the king ^ answer* that Ihier c^Jectwas not one of 
those for which he had asseiahw the ' notables/ 

All the cities in the kingdom were occupied with 
the object of the deputations > and not only the right 
of nine-tenths of me nation, >ua s€bm{^ wiili 

the two-twentieths, was in 

favour of the third estine, the still more 
incontestable, which ibiS‘ hidustrioui ic|l^^ derived 
in the' state from the imporianoe of its labours 
Brave and docile in wp^y indefatigable in Agriculture, 
active in commence, ^•^4leCurity,^^m force, 

knowledge, enjoyment of ev^ Idiidy'all flowed ikpm 
it ; and with this' elasS^ the source and guardian of^all 
good, a few men, for the most part idle, and richly 
endowed, were disputing its right of being admitted, 
in equal number with their deputies, into the national 
council; and, to hold it in subjection, they would 
arrogate to themselves an eternal ascendancy. It 
was thus that the popular societies roused Uiemselvc^ 
to defend their rights; and this liasceht liberty « 
which it would have been no less necessary tlian 
difficult to repress, seduced every mind. 

Tlie moment pt length arrived when it ww rc< 
quisite that the king should form some decision, 
either .^rom^ie votes of the assembly of the notableii, 
or from the petitions addressed to him by all the 
cities and prqribfices of the kingdom. ^.This was the 
object of the ^uncU of state of the 27tn^f Deccin- 
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ber 1788. Necker there made his report of the votes 
of all the boards, on the most important points, 
particularly on the number of deputies for each of 
the three orders ; and, after havmg weighed all the 
authorities, the examples, the reflections, the motives 
for and against, giving his own opinion, he said, “ I 
think that the king can and ou^ht to call, to the 
states-general, a number of deputies from the third 
estate, equal to the number of deputies from the two 
other orders united: not, as might be feared, to 
coerce the assembly to deliberate by individual suf- 
frage, but to satisfy the general and reasonable wish 
of the commons of his kingdom.’’ Necker’s advice 
was that of the council, and the king resolved that 
to this the letters of convocation should conform. 
'Ilius, on the essential article, Necker appeared to 
have consulted the notables only to support himself 
by their decision, if it were favourable to the people, 
or to reject it if it were not so, and to give time to 
the provinces openly to declare their sentiments. 

Necker does not dissemble that he wished to see 
permanently established a just relation between the 
revenues and the expenses of the state, a prudent 
use of credit, an equal distribution of taxes, a geneml 
plan of beneficence, and an enlightened system of 
legislation ; above all, a continued guarantee for civil 
and political liberty; and he only hoped for all these 
advantages from the states-general, in case tlie com- 
mons could there command the resj^t due to their 
just demands. The ve/o of one of the three orders, 
if they voted by chambers, appeared to him an in- 
vincible and perpetual obstacle to the best resolutions. 
He wiriied therefore that they might have recourse 
to iiulividusd sulFrage ; wliich could only he equitable 
in case the commons should bo an equal number with 
tlie clergy and the nobility. It was from these two 
orders, leagued with the parliaments, that the opposi- 
tion to the Odliection of the twentieths had arisen ; 
and it was to break this league that the government 
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hs4 recourse to the cotnmoxis* Then, too, the laur 
guage of the commons was the. expression of senti- 
ments most favourable both to tlie royal authority 
and to the person of the king. It was by this lan- 
guage that the minister was deceived, ^ 

li^uhave just seen tlmt the notables^ by reducing 
to a mediate contribution the title to the right of 
electing, and Of beii^' eligible, had rendered it in- 
dependent of all real proper^, ut, the risk of admit- 
ting a great number of men indifferently, tO influence 
the state, 'Neckeri under he had 

the misfortune tq indulge on the attention the people 
would pay to a worthy choice, of their deputies, and 
on the character of prudence and probity that a holy 
I'espect for their functions would impress bn tlie re- 
presenterives of the people, thought it his duty, like 
the notables, to clog aa littie as possible the freedom 
of the elections; ana to fix, as low as he could, tliat 
quota of contributbn vrUch confer the right 

of being eligible. Tbn was one of his errors. In 
granting to the third jestate equri^^ numbex|i^ he 

ought indeed to have foreseen that a part of th^^ergy 
would range itself oti . the ride of the people ; 
he gave to tills popular dergy all the means Qfflpmg 
in considerable force in the first elections ?Tevcry 
rector was adun^le, whUe he granted to iN col- 
icgiates only it^presentative . f^^ each Raptor. 
The rectors then would, nece8aaril}r, be elected in 
great numbers, and would augment in the stetes the 
party to which they were connected by tics of blond, 
as Will by habit, and yet more by that old hatred 
for the high clergy^ which they had so long entertiuned. 

However, as this advantage was too evident, if the 
sense of tli^ assembly were taken by an individual 
soifrage, the minister granted to the first orders the 
liberty of not voting in diat way, but by their own 
*;Vee consent; a source of dissension in which the 
weakest would necessaiily fall. 

Merc is the critical moment at which the conduct 
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of this minister ceases to be irreproachable. Never 
was man more opposed than he to t\m perfidious 
infidelity of w^ich the iniquity of the times has accu- 
sed him. But as to the security of his confidence, in 
a people whose character the ' League' and the 
‘ Fronde* should; have taught him to understand, it 
is too tru($ that nothing can excuse him. 

To fulfil the dqtie$ of a public man, those of a 
citizen, and those of the servant of a young and vir- 
tuous Ung,' it most surely i^qiiinte, as he him- 
self has said, to /enlighten his justice, direct his 
inclinations, and s|^re to him the enjoymept of the 
greatest blesshig of the throne, ^e happiness pf his 
people, and tliw touching benedictions.’^ But it. . 

reuuisite, too, enSghten ^ his prudence as 
well as nis justice | to warn as he went, of the 

risks he was about' to riiii ; not to cover with flowers 
the brink of the predpicei, but carefully to avert the 
danger, and observe' whether » instead of benedic- 
tions, he would not be eiq)bsed to outrage and cruel 
insult. The king resigned himself to me prudence 
of his minister; this, to the latter, was a sacred 
obligat^ to he wary, timid, distrustful. Necker 
was ^9* There were great evils to fear ; 

he cOmBnly foresee good, v ' 

VVliipBnind naturafly romantic, solitary, abstract, 
and rii^wd, he was communi<^ive to few men, 
and rntmen were tempted to be communicative to. 
hiraj^fijknew them only by views that were too 
isolat|jiH|H^ vague ; and thence his illuaiom on 
tliG ebaroNbr of the people, to whose mercy he com- 
mitted the state and the kingi! • 

The continual struggle that he had constan% been 
compelled to sustain against all the fact'ons ot 
private interest, had given him a very unfavourable 
idea of the coOrt and the nobles ; and he judged of 
tliem sanely.. the opinion he had foimed to 
himself of tneliPm of the nation was absurdly fan- 
tastic and too flattering. He had neai'il 
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himself praised, blessed, and exalted by the people ; 
he had enjoyed their confidence, love, and regret ; 
it was the people who had been his avengers when 
basely attacked by calumny ; it was their voice that 
had called him from exile to the ministry, and which 
still sustained him there* Bound by gratitude, he 
was not less so by the benefits he bestowed; and 
personally obliged to think this people feeling and 
just, he persuaded himself that so they would always 
remain. Thus .his own example induced him to 
forget others, which should have warned him of the 
inconstancy of those whose cans# he was pleading ; 
of their levity, of their facilitj^ in passing from one 
excess to the other, and suffering themselves to be 
corrupted^ bewildered, and irritated even to frenzy, 
and to the most brutal fury. 

In a class above the people, but belonging to the 
people, he sliut his eyes on the many obscure and 
timid passions that only awaited some focus wh^ 
should collect them, in order to disclose, takef'^ 
and burst forth together. Vanity, pride, envy,! 
ambition of governing, or at least of humbling tl 
whose elevation was looked at with a jealous i 
interests more vile, and vices still more ba8e,J 
speculations of cupidity, the calculations of 
souls— all of them eternal germs of factioi^and dis- 
cord — ^were elements that Necker seemed in|; to have 
discovered. The abstract and seducing idea of a 
gentle, lovely, generous nation, preoccupied all his 
mind. ^ 

In tins species of intoxication, he did not imagine 
that h?wa3 granting too much favour to the popular 
party. After having secured to it a constant ma- 

n , he wanted to add the advantage of situation 
lat of number. The security, the freedom, 
the tranquillity that should attend the deliberations, 
essentially demanded a place inaccessible to the 
insults 01 the people ; a place easy to guard from 
every species of tumult ; and he, again forgetting 
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prudence^ thought only of placing the states*general 
in Paris, amidst a numerous people, easy to agitate^ 
prompt to rebel, and most formidable in their rebel- 
lion; it was only deference to the opinion of the 
council that induced him to content himself with 
fixing them at Ve!rsailles,-^/^^io fiuila fide carinh. 

The ball which was destined for the general assem- 
blies, and in which the greyest of th^. state 

would be discussed by ihfi th^e, orders, w^ sur- 
rounded by galleries, as if to iiivite the pedple to 
come and listen to the debate, to 'support their 
party, to insult, to threaten, to in^inidate their 
opponents, and to clitmge the tribuhe intb a stage, 
where they might encourage and wUrm th^ actors 
by applause. I mark these details, because they 
have been of the ^weighrie^t importance/ But 
Necker would only figure to hiniself the assembly of 
the states as a peao^, iinpcMihg, 
spectacle, which the people would Might to contem- 
plate. His hopes were never linmixed with inouietude ; 
but, as he attributed ^eat power to moral feeling, 
he fiattered himself that the surest way of preventing 
the troubijiij^at might arise from the discord of the 
three owH^ras to animate them ^ vrith that en- 
thusi sni^H||fee public good, which renders facile 
sgCTfice of the interests of a 
collecti^ iH| M|pu id of the interests of the individual. 
He madllpBU^t trial of it in the rablication of liis 
report tojl^^oncil of state of the ^th of December 
1 788 ; ariHHjlli by the example of the king himself 
that he inspire, from that moment, this 

ge nerous emulilpn. 

In calling to mind the confession wliich the king 
luid made to him, ** that, for some years past, he 
had only had moments of happiness " Sire,’' said 
he, ‘^this hsp^iitfss you will now recover, and 
enjoy. You conmnd a nation that knows how to 
inv^e. If political for which it is not calcu- 

lated, have divertecil for a moment from its natural 
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character^ soon fixed bv your beneficence^ and strengtlu 
eiied in its confidence by the purity of your intentions, 
it will think only of enjoying that happy and constant 
order which it owe to you. This grateful nation 
does not yet know all that you intend to do for its 
happiness. You have told it, sire, to your ministers, 
who are honoured wth yoiu confidence : you not 
only desire to ratify ihe promise you have made to 
impose no new tax mthout the consent of the 
states, but it is your that none be prolonged, 

witliout that condition. You are determined to 
secure the periodic^ return pf the states-general, by 
consultiiig them on the inter\’al of their convocations. 




lasting stability. To form a solid bon 
private administration of each prov 
general legislation, you desire that the 
every part of the kingdom should con 
on tlie most eligible plan, and your m 
posed to give it your assent. It is li 
majesty’s wish to prevent, in the mos 
manner, the disorder whi<^ the miscon 
incapacity of your ministers might introd 
finances ; and, in the number of expen 
desire to limit, you do not even exce^ 
belong more particularly to your own 
majesty purposes to anticipate the le 
your subjects, by inviting the states-piKbr 
mine the great question that h^ ariseu^pu < 
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wisdom And prudence of that august body, you will 
not fear to give it a stability that may inspire confi- 
dence, and protect it against all changes in the senti- 
ments of the kihm your successors.” 

This speech' w the minister, printed,* published, 
and spread throughout the kingdom, as the solemn 
pledge of the kin^s intentions, gave him a legitimate 
title to the confidence of the people; fihd if, in pur- 
suance of these dispositions, the states had oeen 
pleased to constitute themselves the supreme council 
of a king^ who was only desirous of what was just, 
and who desired all that was just; of a king, who, 
in concert with the nation, was resolved to fix on 
stable bases the very bounds of his own power, and 
the column of libertv and public happiness; the 
French monarchy, witnout changing its nature, would 
liave become the mildest, the most moderate, and 
most solid government that ever existed. Tlie king, 
in this legislative council of tlie nation, was going to 
preside like a father, to consult with his children, to 
regulate, 40 conciliate their rights, rather as a friend 
than w by their md X 6 reduce into laws 

the meailK%f 'tendering them happy. It was in this 
s])irit tlu|^he minister thought he was disposing 
every thihg^d give to the nation, and at the same 
time was preserving to the crown, that character of 
grandeuTi power, and majesty which this intimate 
union shduld^insure, and which separately they could 
never fully enjoy. It is thus that the king expressed 
it. 

But, in a petulant and inconstant people, who are 
suddenly eager to be frei; before they have learned 
to be so, it IS but too natuiy ^hat the firet 
tic transport should carry them beyond ^tlie^unds 
of that freedom ^ and, when these .boun^ are once 
overleaped, the rest is the domain o^]paMon, crime, 
and error. 
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BdoK XIY 

Alti^odSh Pads tri^ tbs^timfe Etid pitfent of 
that fermentation whidh indited tti^bughout die 
kingdom/ th^ prima^ aitsOxh^^^ there marked 

by no distm^Mniee/ aiOd appe^ed to be wholly occu. 
pied with the' chbice of eledtbrs/!n order to have 
good repreaehtativei 

I was of the 'nwmber cf named by the 

seciion of les FeuiliM: Iwfal a^ the commis- 

sioners charged with the ^atemehts of the demands 
for the removal of certain grie^hces ; ' and I can say, 
diat in these dehiands* ^ere was' nothing but whut 
was useful and juSt/ this section 

was reasonable imd temi()eratel 

It was not the same with the electoral assembly : 
the majority was at first ptu^ ahd;healthy ; but we 
were assailed by a cloiid of ihfrig^uCrs/ who came to 
infuse the coht^oinf air they bad breathed in the 
conferences of Dupalrtji one 6t the factious members 
of the parlisment: 

Wliether pOport was sincere in his dangerous 
fanaticism, or whether^ baring calculated better than 
his comptoy the risks it was wout to run, he wished 
to secure to. himself a political existence, it w^ well 
know that, from the preceding winter, at his owii 
house, he had opened ^ it were a school of ropub- 
licanisro, to which bis friends were careful to inMio 
the most ardent minds, or those most dis]>osed lo 
enthusiasm. 

I obwved this class of turbulent and noisy Tr.< u, 
who wife ever eager to debate, impatient tp 
^sli thems^yes, and aspiring to the honour of boing 
inscribed oh the list of orators. It was not long 
before I saw what would be their influence ; and, in 
leading on my fancy from one particular example to 
a general induction, I recKignised that such, in every 
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town, would be the organs of faction ; lawyers versed 
in chicanery, and all accustomed to speak in public. 

It is an acknowle^ed truth, that no peofde governs 
itself; that4he opinion, the will, of an assemMed 
rnultitade is alwa^, or almost always, onlv animpi:^e 
which it receives from a few men, ana sometimes 
from one single main, who influences its sentiments, 
and by whom it moves and is conduced. The peo- 
pie have their passions ; but these passions slumber 
tranquilly till some voice estates and awakens them. 
Tliey have been compared to the sails of a vessel, 
which bang loosely or janguidly jioating, till swelled 
by eome fresh breeee. 

It is well knoiwn idiat the eloquence of the tribune 
has at all times been exerted to move the passions of 
the people ; and among us the only school for this 
popiflar eloquence was the bar. Even those who, in 
pleading, had only acquired its assurance, its action, 
and its declamation, had a very great advantage over 
the unpractised individual. A cool reasoner, a solid 
and reflecting mindw; that wanted abundant and 
facile elocution, coutomever find suppoii; against the 
vehemence of a disciplinea declaimer. 

The sprest way of propagating the revolutionary 
doctrinetth^'CSi^ the kingdom, had therefore 
been to enjgitg^^e corps of lawyers in its favour; 
nnd nothing had. been more easy. .Republican by 
character, proud and jealous of its freedom, prone 
to sway, by Jiabit of holding in its hands the 
fortune of lU clier^ scattered throughout the realm, 
enjoying public confidence and pubUc esteem, cor- 
stantly communicating with all ranks of society, 
exercised in the art of moving tho passions and sub- 
jugating the wffl, this class of lawyers could not but 
have an irresistible ascendancy over the multitude ; 
and some by the force of genuine eloquence, others 
by that flow and noise of words that make weak 
heads giddy, and iit^se on them by idle sounds, 
could not fail to excel in the popular assemblies, and 
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there to govern opinion; especially by announcing 
themselves as the avengers of the people’s wrongs^ 
and the defenders of their rights. 

You may conceive what interest this^body itself 
had to see reform change into revolution, and mo- 
narchy into a republic : such a change offered^ to it 
the prospect ot a perpetual aristocracy, which it 
would be requisite to organize. Successively des- 
tined to be the leaders of the republican faction, no- 
thing could be more welcome to ambitious men ; 
who, in consideration of their knowledge and talents, 
would, in their turn, be everywhere called to public 
functions, and would alone, or almost alone, be the 
legislators of France; first its chief magistrates, and 
soon its real sovereigns. 

Tliis prospect was the same, not only for those 
who practised the profession of the law, but all 
classes of well-educated citizens, among whom each 
presumed that he had talent enough to mdv^ the 
same hope, and the same ambition. 

I do not deny that this ambition had an hojbeit and 
a laudable pretext. In human institutions, iji fc im- 
possible that all should be perfect; It is «|ptely 
rare that all is as good, or as little defective,j||^^8i. 
ble. A government is always a machine, or 
less subject to frequent changes. It is rniiSary 
then, at least at intervals, either to re^ifate. the 
movements, or give new vigour to the spring ; 4iul 
whatever be the monarchical or republican state, t)ic 
form of which you examine, there is no one 
thoroughly in condition as not to appear alarming ; 
because you there see accumulated aU the 
crimes, and abuses of Uie tiroes that are passed. It 
was tlirji that the reign of Louis XVI was calmnni^ 
ated. Whatever were the faults and errors wliicii 
he himself had not been able to avoid, he only do- 
sired to leave no trace of tliem, and no one wiaiied 
more earnestly than he for that salutary reionit ; \nii 
revolution was unhappily disguised under the v 
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and deceitful name of reformation ; and this disguise 
eimlains the almost universal success of a plan that, 
ofiering to view, under different aspects, virtue, utility, 
and justice, accommodated itself to all characters, 
and conciliated every votary. : 

The most virtuous citizens thought they harmo- 
nized in will and intention with the most wicked ; 
and, whether animated by the love of public good, 
by a desire of glory, the love of power, base envy, or 
an infamous ardour for rapine and plunder, all fol- 
lowed the same impulse; and from these diverse 
motions the result was the same, — ^the subversion of 
the state. Tliis reflection seems to me to offer some 
apology for a great number of men, who have been 
thought depraved, and who were only misled. 

That some few men, with the propensities of tigers, 
might have premeditated the revolution as it has 
been executea, is perhaps not inconceivable ; but that 
the French nation, that the populace itself, before it 
^vas corrupted, would have consented to this barba- 
rous,jfa|uious, and 8acrile|^ious plot, is what no one, 

I beli|p^^vill dare to maintain. It is false, there- 
{6re,^Mfe|he crimes of tlie revolution have l^n the 
crim^^^^ie nation ; and I am far from supposing 
that^d^SK of my colleagues in the electoral assem- 
bly coiudwen have foreseen them. 

It believe, with a blind enthusiasm for the 

public goSsI^ that this troop of lawyers joined us; 
tliey were supported by a train of ambitious republi- 
cans, who, like them, aspired to render themselves 
celebrated in the councils of a free people. Target, 
^stinguished at the bar, and in ^ood repute among 
US, came there to perform a principal p^. 

The government had sent us the nunister of police 
as our president. This was a false step, an act that 
was inaefensible. An assembly cssenti^ly free had a 
right to a presid^t taken from its own body, and of 
its own choice. V This magistrate sustamed his 
mission honounAt^ ; his firmness and prudence com- 
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qianrled pur admiration, but in prain. The cause was 
defiiiitivcly pleadW .with hiin by Taruet, the lavyrer ; 
and the latter, tor having d^ended uie x^hts of the 
assembly, was prodaimed its president. 

A eaercised in the combats of the 

bar, inrmed tdth assurance 0^ audacity^ tormented 
by ambition, and eiicom|»^ed by a circle of noisy 
applauders, he begto hy mdhimting himself into the 
favour of all, a cc^uiathig to But 

when he had gotteh fdU pp^e^ion of this assembly 
of citizens, all yet nOivin the ifhndito^ public men, 
he laid aside the mask he^had wozh, a^ assumed his 
real character. Ihstdd; m condning himself, as the 
duties of his place directed, to a faitnfid e^sition of 
the state bf the question submitted to the etondna- 
tion of the assetnbly, ixistead of collect!^ votes, 
summihg tqi evidence, and declanng its opinion, he 
dictated. ■ ^ 

Our functions were not confined to the election of 
deputies, we bad Hkew^ to form their instructions 
for complaints, petitions, and demands p and every 

S 'evaiice gave rise to fresh dedamation. The inde- 
ite wor£ of eqi^ty, liberty, and the sovereignty 
of the people, resounded In our ears ; each hpord 
them, and each inteipreted them as his fatiipy directed. 
In the regulations of police, in the moni!^ edicts, in 
the gradations of authority, on which order and 
public tranquillity rest, there was nothmg in whicli 
some mark of tyranny was not evident ; ' and a ridi. 
culous inmortance iim attributed to the minutcsi 
details. Of this I will cite but one eacample. 

The subject was the Wall aiid gates of raris, whic h 
were denounced as calculated oidy to confine beasts, 
and as most offensive to men. 

I have acen,^’ said one of the orators, yes, citi- 
zens, I have seen at the gate St Victor, on one of the 
pillars, in sculpture, you believe it ? I have 
seen the enormous head of a lion, open jawed, and 
vomiting chains, with wliich he threatens the passen- 
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gers. Is it possible to imagine a more fearful em* 
Mem of despotism and slavery?” The orator him- 
self imitated the lion^s roar. The whole audience 
was moved; and I, who so often pass by the gate 
St Victor, was astonished that this horrible image 
should never have struck me. On that day therefore 
1 paid particular attention to it ; and on tne pilaster 
I saw, as m ornament, a shield suspended by a smsdl 
chain, which the sculptor had fixed to a little lion’s 
muzzle, such as we see on the knocker of a door, or 
on the cock of a fountain. 

Intrigue bad also its secret committees, where our 
most revered maxims, and most sacred institutions, 
were stripped of all respect. There neither morality 
nor religion was spared. It was there represented, 
according to the doctrine of Mirabeau, that politics 
are incompatible with morality, religion with patriot- 
ism, and old prejudices with new virtues. Royalty 
and tyranny, obedience and slavery, power and oppres- 
sion, were there declared to be inseparable, under the 
government of a single man. 

Oii.tlm contrary, if the people should regain its 
vigh^^w^^^:* and independence, hopes and pro- 
niise9'w||H||4 exaggerated. It seemed that men 
of the age were to be revived for our go- 

free, iust, and enlightened jieople, 
ever itself, ever prudent in the 

choice l|Pipi|Bcihi and ministers, and temperate in 
the use ^^ fe j tol puwer, would never be misled, never 
deceivedTwi fflhiP ubiugftted or enslaved by the au- 
thorities in wraHLit should confide. Its will would 
form its laws, ai9its laws would secure its happiness. 

Although 1 was sdroost isolated, and that my party 
in the electoral assembly was every day becoming 
more feeble, I did cease to tell those who would 
listen to me, how and easy this art of imposing 
liy impudent declaiwion appeared to me. My prin- 
ciples were known,^ dissembled none of them; and 
care was taken to \4p8per in every ear that 1 was the 

u 2 
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friend of the ministry, and loaded with the favours of 
the king. The elecnons were, terminated. I was not 
dected: the abb4 Si^yes was preferred to me; 1 
thanked heaven fmr my exduston ; for I thought I 
foresaw what wpuld paas in the national assembly, 
and shortly afterwards 1, was more folly informed. 

We had in the French Academy one of the most 
violent partisans of the repubU^ faction: it was 
Ghamfort, a mm of .most, delicate, subtle^ and en. 
chanting wit, when he the vices 
and follies of society ; ,^t morose bitterly male- 
volent against the superiorities of rank and fortune, 
that wounded his jealo^ pride. ; Of all the envious 
men scattered through soci^, C^mmCort wasone who 
least nardbned the rich anid great for the opulence of 
their houses^ and < the , dwcaoies of tlieir tables, of 
which he himseU In their pre- 
sence, and in hie privi^e i^^ with them, be 

humomed, tfattbred,^ md siutdied to please them ;pt 
seemed eyep 4h^ he^ loved and esteenied some i>f 
them, ' wjtiP^e ii^epaated : yet^ 

he had the cofophusmee be their guest or thUr 
inmate, it was weU^ m it was to obtain 

by them interest some Hforary from 

the court ; and the pensions he enjoyed, to tlie amount 
of some hundred pounds, did not acquit tliem of this 
oblation : what he .received W'as too little for him. 
** Those peoplfe,'^ said he to Floriai^** ought to gn 
me eight hundred, a year f I (So nPt dServe less.^’ At 
this nrice, there were some of the great whom he 
would honour with his preferenceujum except fr<<in 
his satires. But, as for the caste in^eneral, he hs\ml 
it without«j[uty ; and when he thou^t he saw thrse 
fortunes and this grandeur on the point of beinfif 
overtlirown^ and neither of them any longer capable 
of serving him, he divorced himself nrom them 
wholly, and became a partisan of the pecqile. 

In our societies, we sometimes amused oOtselvcs 
witli Uie sallies of his* humour : and, without liking 
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him, t' treated hipi mth caution and politeness, bO' 
cause I dal not Irish to make him my enemy. 

One day; tisen, when we were alone at the Louvre 
after- tile titting of thevA^emy; “ Well,” said he, 
“ so you are not a deputy No,” answered I, 

and I conimle m^lf as the . fox did when he 
could not reach tiie grapes : timy are top 80 ur.”~- 
“ Indeed,” replied. “I do, hdt titink them ripe 
enough for yoa^ Yotic edol is of a temper too ntild and 
flexible for the triiti. to wUch it would he submitted. 
You should be mt^ed fdr another legpslatnre. £x> 
cellent to improvn,. yoos 'do' hot; understand how to 
destroy.”--' 

As I kneiv: tiist'QumifQrt''wa8:the friend and confl* 
dant.of Mirabeaa,! one of.jtiie idiiefs of the faction, I 
imagined myself at; tite aonmse‘ of the information I 
wished to oDtain; sod; ti> indnee him, to explain him- 
self, I feigned nm-td understand ldmV ^' Xnn alarm 
me,” smdi, “by talking Wdestroyhig't I thodght the 
only wish waa to tet^.” . ‘ f : ' * 

“Ye8,”,-:,;!|| lapn^'- “ tut i» 5 p«ihs ’only p^uce 
ruins : m jgiracfrig an old wsiti, it Is iinpdmble to 
say that m not fell und^ the hannner: and, 1 
must fndtiti y j^i ii the ediflee is here so dilapidated, 
that I shc^iramt be astonished if it shodla prove 
necessary dnin it down, to ' the gronnd,”-^” Down 
to the OToroa I” exclaimed I.—** Why not,” re- 
joined ^ aiii^i , “ and erect it on a leas gotUe and 
more regullk 'plan ! Wbidd it, for instance, be so 
great an evil that it ahouibl nOt have so niany stories, 
and that there should be hut one door ? Would It 
grieve you to hear no more of your eminence, your 
grace, and your It^cdtiiip, nor of tities, heraldry, nobi- 
lity, feodal tenure, or of the -high and low clergy I” 
—I observed, ^'that equality 1^ always been the 
chimera of republics; and the lure that araWtiou 
oflered to vanity. Bht th» level is impossible in a 
vast monarchy; anil that to wish to abolish aB, is 
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going much farther than the nation intended, and 
much farther than it asked.’^ 

** As for that/^ replied he ; does the nation 
know what it wishes ? Its wishes will be directed, 
and it will be psade to say what it has never imagined; 
if it hesitate, it will be answered as Crispin answers 
the legatee : it is your lethargy*. The nation is a 
great flock, that thinks only of feedinp^, and that 
shepherds with good dogs can lead at their will. And, 
besides, it & its real happiness! that all wish to secure 
unknown to Hself; for, indeed, my good friend, nei- 
ther your old regulations, your reup;ion, your mora- 
lity, nor all your antiquatM prejudices, dfeserve any 
inaulgence. 'fhey are each but a wretched disgrace 
to an age like ours ; and, to trace a new plan, it is 
requisite to clear the ground completely.*’ 

** Clear the ^ouiid completely !** insisted I : 
“ What I die throne and the altar ?**• — **The throne 
and the ^tar,” answered he, ** will fall together ; tj^ 
are two buttresses, that support each other; b| 
but one of them, and the other gives way.** 

1 concealed the impression which this lane 
made on me, and to dra\y him on still farther: ^ 
announce,” s^d I, ” an enterprise in which I 
I see more difficulties than means.” ^ 

“ Believe me,” replied he, the €ifficultie^re 
foreseen, and the means calculated.” He thoi 
developed himself, and I learnt that the calculation.<t 
of the faction were founded on the character of the 
king, which was so distadt from violence, that it wiis 
considered as pusillanimous ; on the actual state of 
the clergy, which only consisted, he said, of a 
virtues without talents, and a few talents disgraced ant] 
disiionoured by vices ; and Anally, on the condition 
of the high nobility,* which was said to be degenera- 
ted, and in which few great characters supported the 
lustre of a great name. 

llie third e|||ate ought most especially to place 
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confiflenco in itself. This order, long wearied with 
an arbitrary authoritv, the tyiinny Of ifrhich extended 
to its nunutest ramifications, had over the other two 
not only the ady^tage of number, but that of union, 
and that of courage and audacity to braye the worst. 
‘‘ In short,” swd Chainfoit, 'Vtjiii acctintilation of 
impatience and indignation; formed Uke a storm, and 
that storm ready to burst, confedmtion and insur- 
rection everywhere dedisred, and, at the 6i{pial given 
by the province of Dauphujy, the who&ldngdom 
ready to answer, by accia^ thsd; it ;^mands to 
be free, the proyij&ces th^ir correspondence 

established, mid from Pans, as the 

republican spirit hearing to the distant cities its warmth 
and light : such is the state of Our cause. Are these 
vain and airy projects / 

1 confessea that in s^mdatioh they wm truly 
awful; but added, that, Deyond the bo tem- 

perate reform, the beat part of the nation would suf- 
fer no innoriuion to be xnbde in the la^ of the 
country, and in the fi^ principies of the 

monarchy^ '"i'' '' 

Ife agrB pHha t.in the quiet cirde of their fami- 
lies, thewImSHbhrir offiii^, and their ndSnufactories, 
great numh^^f thofe peaceful domestic citizens 
would proyBif find dOi projects too bold, which 
might distcMBeir enjoyments and repose. ** But if 
they should^^mprove them,V said be, will only 
be timidly, while, to overawe and 

beguile them,^iPi;e is that determined class, which 
sees nothing that it can lose by change, and thinks it 
sees eveiytlilng to be gained. 

To raise this mob, the most powerful springs of 
human action wfll not be neglected ; scarcity, famine^ 
money, reports of alarm and affright, the m^ness 6t 
fear and of rsge afford pictures that will be diligently 
presented to tne riew. You have heard only elegant 
speakers among the citizens ; but, be assured, that all 
our orators of the tribune al i* nothing in comparison 
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with the Demostheneses at half-a-crown a head, who, 
in the brandy shops, the public squares, the gardens, 
and on the quays, announce devastation .and iire, vil. 
lages sacked and inundated with blood, and plots to 
besiege and starve Paris* These are what I call elo- 
quent men. ' Besides, money and the hojpe of plunder 
are all-powerful among tliis aescription of people. We 
have just made a trial of it in the faubourg Saint-An- 
toine, and you would scarcely believe how little it has 
cost the ddke d'Orleans to get the manufactory of that 
honest Reveillou sacked and pillaged, which, among 
this same people, insured the maintenance of a hundred 
families. Mirabeau ludicrously maintains, that with 
a thousand guineas one may effect a very pretty 
sedition.” : 

'VThus,” said I, ** your experiments are crimes, 
and your trained forces villains.” — Wluch is very 
necessary,” answered be, coolly. ** \Vl>at would you 
do with the mass of people if muzzled with your 
principles of honesty and justice ? Virtuous men are 
feeble, personal, and timid ; ’tis knaves only that are 
determined. The advantage of the people is to ^ave 
no morality^ How will you defend ypurself 
men to whom all means are welcome ? ftlirab^U is 
right ; there is not one of our old virtues th^can 
serve us : the mob has no need of them, or it jHeds 
otiiers of another stamp. All that 48 necesss^to 
effect a revolution, all that is useful and approbate 
to that purpose, is the grand princi||^” 

It is perhaps that of the owe d’Orleain;,” 
replied I ; ” but i see no other leader for this people 
in insurrection, and, I confess, I have no very ligii 
opinion of his courage.”— ** You are right,” said he; 

and Mirabeau, who knows him well, says, that to 
reckon on him would be building on sand ; but he 
has shewn himself popular, he bears a name that 
imiioses, he has tliousands to scatter, he liates the 
king, he liates the queen still more, and, if he slioiild 
want couragCi there arc those who will givc^it him; 
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for even amon^ the people there will be intrepid 
chiefs^ above iJl from the moment when they shall 
have shewn themselves rebels, and shall think them- 
selves criminal ; for there is no retiring, when we 
see behind us no retreat but the scaffold. Fear, 
without hope of safety, is the true courage of the 
people. Our forces will be immense, if the number 
of our accomplices be so. But/' added he, ** I see 
that which gives me hope makes you sad ; you wish 
for no liberty that is earned by a waste of* blood and 
treasure. Do you want to have revolutions made up 
for you with rose water?" ' 

Here our conversation ended, and we separated ; 
he, without doubt, full of contempt for my minute 
scruples, and I very little satisfied with his hardy im- 
morality. Tlie wretch punished himself for it by 
self-destruction, as soon as lie saw his errors. 

I communicated this conversation to the abb6 
Maury, on the evening of the same day. ** It is but 
too true," said he, that they scarcely deceive them- 
selves in their speculations, and that to find few 
obstacles the faction has well chosen its time. 1 have 
observed ti^v^ o parties. Mv resolution is fixed to 
perish iii‘’f[||||bireach ; but I ifeel the sad conriction 
that they iiip|Wce the place by assault, and that it 
will be aoj|M«d to pillage." 

If thatiH^||ii case," answered I, what madness 
can induce ti^&ler^ry and the nobili^ to suffer the 
king to en0g9m this contest?" — " AViial would you 
have them >Vhat is done in a fire : I would 

have them abn||n something to the dames : supply 
the deficit by cMging themselves with the public 
debt ; Get afloat the vessel of the state ; extricate the 
king from the rocks amid which they have themselves 
intricated him, and, at whatever price ]^rsuaMle him to 
abrogate the states general before they shall bo as- 
sembled. 1 would wish them to be informed, that they 
perish if the states meet, and that there is not a moment 
to lose in order to dissipate the storm that is ready to 
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burst/’ Maury ma^ me some objections : I would 
hear none. “ Well/* said he, ** since you require it, 
1 will take the step you, recommend, but 1 shall 
not be listened to.** . 

Unbsq)pily, he addressed liimself to the bishop 
of * • an empty headed man, who treated my 
opinions as chimeras.^ He answered, that thmgs 
were not > as they seemed to be ; and that, with 
the sword, in one hand and. the crucifix in the other, 
the church would defend rights/* 

Released from tDy...d^utation, at the electoral 
assembly, I retired ihet cpuhtry to seek the repose 
I wanted; and also st<^ Jff;Way from a new society 
that was iforming at my house ; it was composed of 
men that I shomd have deUghted to assemble toge- 
ther in more peaceful times, < They were the abb^. 
de P4rigord, : h^ly ^cpme bisb of Autun, the 
count de Ntffhotme, the marquis de la Fayette. 


tlf from 
1 , and 
_ bril- 
with a 



I had seen ^em in free 

intriuue and care s |he first, of a pr 
amiaole underatanmng l the second, 
liant, and,ir^ehup;ns gtdety; and 
cordiality full of clunn and grace ; 
the most epgagmg manners. 

But, in their: rendesvQiis at my 
tempers clouded by a tinge of polil 
some expressions that escaj^d them, 
change with which my principles dr^ot haimbnizc. 
They perceived, as well as myseu, that in their 
conferences and political relations, ray house was not 
a place of rendezvous for them. djPy my retreat we 
were separated. ^ 

On those days of the vreek when 1 went to the 
Academy, I used to sleep at Paris ; and I frequently 
passed the evenings at M. Necker’s. There, in the 
ministerial circle, I spoke to them with openness 
of heart of all 1 had seen and all I had heard. . f 
found them quite stupified, and not knowing which 
way to turn. IVhat was passing at Versailles bad 
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undeceived M. Necker, and I perceived his conster- 
nation. Being invited to dine at his house with the 
principal deputi^ of the commons, I thought I could 
there remark, from the coldness with which they 
answered hia politeness mid attentions, that they 
were willing enough to have him for their steward, 
but not for their guide. 

M. de Montmorin, to whom I spoke to engage 
the king to retire into one of his fortified towns, and 
at the head of his armiea, raised as objections the 
want of money, bankrupt^, and dvil war. 

** Do you think then/| asked ho, ** that the dan- 
ger is so imminimt toreqime so sadden a recourse 
to extremes ?**‘i-r** j thmk it so imminent mid so 
pressing, said I, *^ that in a month from this time 
I would neither answer' for the liberty of the king, 
for his life, nor for your bwh.” 

Alas ! Chamfort had made me a prophet. But I 
was not hstened to : br rather I was heard by a 
weak minister, though hd ^nras not a weak man. 

In the meantime, the deputies of the three orders 
bad repai reitoto Versailles, nearly in the number pre- 
scribed hundred of the order of the cleigy, 

tliree of the order of the nobility, and six 

hundrectW|De order of the third estate, incloding 
those of Paris, who did not arrive till a 

of the assembly took place on the 
fifth of MttjL Never had the nation }ken so fully 
represent»H|ever had its representatives been in- 
trusted wici^ttlairs so weighty ; never too had so 
much talent and knowledge been united to labour 
in concert at the great work of public utility ; never, 
in 6ne, did a better and more virtuous rang offer 
himself as a coadjutor. What happiness lias a blind 
system of revolution destroyed I 

The king, in all the splendour and pomp of ma- 
jestv, accompanied by the queen and the two princes 
liis brothers, by the princes of the blood, the peers 
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of tlie realm, the officem of the crown, the keeper 
of the seals, and the minister of finance, repaired to 
tlie hall of the assembled states. 

He appeared with simple di^ty, without pride, 
without timidity, bearing on nis countenance the 
character of the native goodness of his soul, and 
tenderly moved by tho sight and feeling which the 
presence of the represen^tives of a faithful nation 
should necessarily inspire in its king. 

Nothing could be more true* than the air, the tone, 
the simple and cordial expression, the accent of the 
soul, with which he pronounced the speech that I 
am going to transcribe. 

** Gentlemen, tins day, for which my heart has 
long wished, is at length arrived, and 1 see myself 
surrounded by the representatives of the nation, 
which I consider it as my glory to command. A long 
interval has elapsed since the last session of the 
states-general ; and, although the convocation 
these assemblies has fallen into disuse, I have n| 
hesitated to re-establish a custom from which 
kingdom may derive new force, and whicji may o[J 
to the nation a new source of happiness. ; ^ 

** The debt of the state, immense as at r(^ 

accession to the throne, has still increas||^ndef my 
reign ; an expensive but honourable war has been iti^ 
cause; an augmentation of the taxes ha^ been llie 
necessary effect, and has rendered their ^M^ual dis- 
tribution more oppressive. A general in^ictude, an 
immoderate desire of innovation the 

public mind, and would end by total^|ptnislcading 
opinions, if we did not hasten to fix them by 
reunion of wise and temperate counsels. 

** It is in this confidence, gentlemen, that I haw 
assembled y<M; and I see witli sensibility that it has 
been already justified by the dispositions that the 
two first oraers have shewn to renounce their pecu- 
niary interests. The hope that 1 have indulged of 
sc^eing all the^orders unite in sentiments to concur 
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mih me to the general good of the state^ will not be 
deceived. 

** I have already ordered considerable retrench- 
ments in the expenditure. On this subject you will 
present to me the ideas your wisdom may suggest^ 
and I shall receive them with eagerness. But not- 
withstanding the resources which the severest eco- 
nomy may ofTer, I fear, gentlemen, that I shah not be 
able to reliei'e my subjects so speedily as I could wish. 

I shall direct the exact state of the finances to 
be laid before you; and when you shall have ex- 
amined it, I am alrea<ty confident that you will pro- 
pose to me the most emcaclous means of establishing 
permanent order, and of confirming public credit. 
'Ihis great and salutoj^ work, which will secure the 
happiness of the kingcfom within, and its considera- 
tion without, will occupy you essentially. 

** The public mind is amtated; but an assembly 
of the representatives of the nation will, without 
doubt, only listen to the counsels of wisdom and of 
PlJ^nce, You must yourselves have felt, gentle- 
m«Lthat these counsels have been swert^ed from 
ii^n^ecent occasions. 'But the reining spirit 
of jKi^lll^erations will correspond witli the true 
a generous nation, whose love for its 
n its distinguishing character. I 
(liiltmra ^cither recollection. 

** 1 the authority and the power of a vir- 
tuous k{ng,^^ in the midst of a faU|ful people attached 
at all times to the principles of monarchy. From 
tliese prindples the glory of France is derived; as I 
ought, I wiU constantly oe their support. AU that 
can be expected from tlie deepest interest in the 
public welfare, all that can bo asked of a sovereign, 
the first friend of his people, you may and ought to 
hope from my feelings. 

“ T|jat complete hai mony may reign in this assem- 
bly, a^ that this epoch may beconji ever memorablo 
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for the happinees (Old ^^peritf of the kingdom, is 
the wish of heart { it k tike most ardent of my 

pmyera ; it is, in dicnrt, the priae tiut l’eKpeot from 
tlte rectitude of my own intentioiw and my love for 
mj^lde.’V ^ V 

Tnese wonls of 4he''ki^-.made the most favour- 
ablo impri^i^ on the. asfembly. - : 

The' Icee^. df ,tbe a^r- aecording to cnatom, 
dereloj^d the.jntantipna of the king; he observed 
that, in andeht . piUtary service being at the 
expense of the hbbiUty, and Ae subsistence of widows, 
orphans, .and the indigent, bdng provided for out of 
the propeiriy of the church, this kmd of contribution 
acqmtted them towards the state ; but now that the 
church had .considerable vrodtb, and that the nobi- 
lity obtained iumorary and pecuniary reward, the 
possessibna of these' two orders ought to be subject 
to the cosmum law of taxation. Among the objects 
winch ought to dz the attention of tiie assembly, he 
indicated tiie useful chaises that cavil lej^lation and 
the inoceedhus in criminal law might.fequire ; 
in acknowle^piV the necessity of mmerind 
admiiustration ,01 justice, more facile, of torra 
its alMues, of Unuting its ezMoses, of sjata^ 
the source of those .never-enmng discuriim v 
ruined fandlics, and of enabling the acciu|Hhob 
a prompt trial, , ho tacitly imiaered henij^* tc> 
priiidples of LamoigiMn.' T ‘ ' 

Lasdy, by the Jl^ress order of the- king, the ] 
rector-gmiem of fj^financea rose and expoeed ^ ' 
actual situation; and, without dissemblirw the 
indicated its remedy. Over this {dcture, so alnnlhig 
in shade, he siwead a ' cheering ; tight; and with 
the most afBictiiig avowals mizM the corwolations 
of a courageous hope. He eihewed that the moHt 
pressuiff and most difficult object, tlie equalito to be 
establiwed between tiie revenuea and the dw ez- 
penditnie, did not even require the aid oi i^new 
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tax ; that the actual deficit would be supplied by 
simple reductions and light economies. As to the 
resources that were left him for the exigencies of the 
present ye», for the extraordinary expenses of the 
two following, for the^ successive extinction of old 
debts, for the diminution of those with which the 
revenues of future years were burthened, and, lastly, 
for the discharge of those more urgent that were 
actually due, he indicated them all in the progressive 
extinction of life annuities, in the profits to be 
gained by eeonomy, and by hew ameliorations in the 
increasea proditce of the taxes, when more equally 
imposed and more rejipilarly collected. In fine, sure 
of obtaining from time to time, and from national 
credit, the only legitimate and proper means of re- 
lieving the public burthens, he woula adopt no others ; 
and he rejected, as unworthy of a kmg and a mag- 
nanimous nation, every species of corruption in the 
faith of engagements^ 

Let greater precaution," said he, be taken for 
the future; such is the king’s desire, the king’s will. 
But an epoch so solemn, when the nation is sum- 
moned, to the presence of its sovereign, not for a 
moment|hpt for ever; at an epoch when this nation 
is to oi^flpiite itself as it were, to the thoughts and 
wishes^^ king, tlie thing which it will most 

ardentlylH|eto promote, is the principle of honour 
and fid$Btyi|K|V^|c^ he is animated. This protec- 
^ ^ of tile state, tins long 
and cormHu^lity, wili one day be a grand monu- 
ment to character of his majesty ; for by 

renounchig^Hi^^ the kkig would have wanted no 
siiccours ; perhaps is the first counsel that 

modern niadli|||||ygt8 would not have failed to give 
him.'' 

To these maximi3|of justice and probity, Necker 
added the great intfimst of the political power of 
'vhich these principle were the basis; and with tiie 
same eloipicnce withlwbich he had pleaded the cause 
m X 2 
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of the creditors of the state, he pleaded tliat of the 
pensioners. His loyalty was applauded. 

But when in spring of certain conditional in- 
structions, in which the engagements to be formed 
with respect to the finances were considiinred as a 
secondary object, which oiight to be preceded by ah 
the concessions and assurances that the nation should 
require, the minister observed that tlie exigencies of 
the finances were only public exigencies ; that tlie 
expenses of the state did not concern the nation less 
than the monarch; that its ^ety, its repose, its 
defence, all the advantages of its public existence, 
were dependent cm them ; and that an obligation so 
absolute as that of providing^ for them nrecTuded tlie 
freedom of making it conditional ; inmie, when in 
supposing that the king even had more interest than 
the nation in the re-establishment of order and of cre- 
dit, and in the dischaiige.of the public debt, Neckcr 
dared to say to the deputies - No, ^ gentlemen^— 
(and it is goodio in^rees it bn your minds, that your 
love for your august monardi may be still greater)-— 
noi it is not to the absolute necessity of a peconwy 
supply that you owe the pilous advantage of beftig 
assembled by his majesty in states-general.*^ And 
when he showed them, article bv article, thj" * 
gr^test number of the means oi provid^" 
exigencies of tlie state, and of supplyina^^e 
would have been in the kmg^a Iwos ^thout 
mittii^ tiny injustice, aiid by simple r^trcj^mShts 
submitted to liis authority and to hic^Mli, then 
those who^ in their system of sovere]gnt|lv wished to 
make the kiitf submit to thejaw of necessity, were 
offended thatliis minister should wish to release him 
from the yoke. They had been heard to say, that 
the nation ought to stone the man who would teacii 
the king to be contented without new supplies. 

Necker, it is true, wished to dissuade the assembly 
fevtn the right which It thought it possessed of rtv 
fusing its assistance ; but, in making the king nip- 
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port the dignitjrof the crown» he left the nation all 
lueatiB of containing hia legitimate authority within 
the boimds/of equity. 

And, initeed, by a common accord between the 
monarch and the people, ^the expenditure being fixed, 
the taxes consented to^ the ministers r^ponsible, 
the statements of the receipt and expenditure pub- 
lished, laid before the nation, and verified by itself ; 
in short, abused reformed^ and the administration of 
the finances submitted to rules of the most scrupulous 
economy; what more could be de8ired^ And, if the 
equality of taxation were agreed to, and the return of 
the states-general regulate, the [uress^as free as it 
could be, mint de camh^t abolished, or confided to 
the wisdom of a* tribunal ; if liberty^ public and 
])ersonal safety^ property^ eqdsdity of ah ^tiaens before* 
the law and under the ’ law, were rendeitd inriol^ 
hie; if ah tbede bebcfits wein n^^ only offered but 
secured to the nation^^whal'would havens wanting 
to complete the surprising success of tliis first assem^ 
My? Nothing but that character of' independence 
and so^^g^ty which the; fiutatic partisans of an 
ai)$olut^|j|p despotic deiUocracy wished ^ have in 
their d( 

In d||%pe,” said Neeker to them, his msuesty 
will jOti Mpilii yeciate the character of your delibenu 
tions; it be such as Im hopes/ and such as 

he has^jHpit to expect, if it be such, in short, as 
tile sotmcB^^ of riie nation asks and desires, the 
king trihlllihd your intentions and your labours ; 
lie wiU gloty hi crownipg them ; and the mint of the 
best of primes mixing, as it were, with that which 
the most faithful of all nations will inspire, we shall 
see this happy union give birth to tne greatest of 
blessings, the most solid of empires/^ 

It was tliis longiuige of an autliority that reserved 
to itself examinatian and ftee consent, it was this 
that wounded ihe liride of tlie democratic league. 
*icalous of seeing tnc sovereign exert his own pure 
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will where they pretended to command, they accused 
Necker of presenting despotism under the forms of 
beneficence. They wanted a king who was no longer 
king. 

However, in sjgite of Mirabeau, and the violent 
libel that he published, the speech of the king and 
that of the minister had, in the assembly, as well 
as among the pubUc, the suffrages of all good men. 

The most numerous concourse of the inhabitants 
of Paris had pressed in a crowd to Versailles; to enjoy 
the sight of the opening of the states. And when 
the king, at the head of the deputies of the nation, 
repaired after the sitting to the church of Saint Louis, 
the pomp, the order, the majesty of that august 
marcn, tne respectful silence of the crowd of specta- 
tors that lined the way ; the king, in the midst of 
this national court, full of a sweet and credulous 
joy, and around him his family, happy in the same 
enjoyment $ all this, I say, together, made so lively 
and so deep an impression on the hearts of the sur< 
rounding multitude, that involuntary tears feU f^om 
every eye, • Hope seemed to precede the miih^ of 
the states-general, and prosperity to follow^:1|ttt, 
in the midst of this paraoe of patriotism and cj3|^^, 
the dull and hollow murmur that precedes 
ous dissensions fell indistinctly on tlie ear, j 


BOOK XV. 

At tlie first step, a dispute arose lietween the three 
orders, as had oeen foreseen, on the manner of 
forming themselves. The first resolution of tlie third 
estate was, never to deliberate by chambers : and, 
of the nobility and clergy, never to deliberate hy 
indi^Hual suliragc : a resolution which Would ut 
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)T)ce have dissolved the convocation of the states, if 
70th parties had stood firm and inflexible. 

But the party of the first orders, already too feeble, 
weakened itself stiU mpr^ imprudent 

position. The third estate, in order to engage it to 
deliberate ineonunon, ;befi^ by demanding the veii* 
fication of the powers pf each deputy; and it was 
evidently right in requinuff that this examination 
should be made toother and in common : was it not 
ro(|uisite to recognise each ptber I What engagement 
would cither party have formed by communicating 
the titles of its lection ? Would npt either have still 
been free after tms examination? To this the first 
orders refused their assent, instead of waiting for an 
Opportune moment of taking a strong jiost, they 
thought they could dispute the ground foot to foot; 
and an indiaereet diffimtv in the beginning was to 
them a false position, in whidi they could not defend 
themselves. 

The motive Of this conduct was the knowledge 
which tile two fiiat orders, had of their deputation. 

Among the nobles, a considerable number of ai dent 
minds, animated, some by a spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence, others by views and calculations of ambi- 
tion, i^ned toward the side of the people, where 
tliey to be honoured, distinguished, and raise<I 
to employments. Among the edergy a atill 

great^||M|ber, and, as I have said, the whole crowd 
of attached to the party of the commons 

by every of tic. A rector is the most popular 
of a good man. But a sentiment less 

laiulable;S|B^gh as natural, \vas, first, their aver- 
sion to Uir^liiops, whose severity often laid them 
iinder restraint; and next, their hatred to lliat middle 
class of who were the objects of their (mvy : a 
class which they mid ivas wholly useless, and the only 
one that was favqj^e^; indolent, and proud too of xiA 
indolence, de.spis||g ":church ministry, and insulting 
die humble roedip<^y» and sometimes even the po- 
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verty, of the hard condition of a pastor, with all the 
arrogance of pompous opijdence. it was this,,jMve 
all, which alienated the low clergv, and force^liem 
to range themselves with the oraer in which nature 
had placed them, and which besides did not neglect to 
promise them a gentler lot. 

Now, so lon^ as these members should be detained 
in their respective corps by example, and withlifld by 
shame, there was reason to think that they would re- 
main attached to them; but, if once in deliberation 
and fellowship with the third estate they saw them- 
selves enveloped by the popular party, it was to be 
feared that they would unite wholly with it ; and this 
first approach was w:hat the nobles wished to avoid. 
But the only way of preventing desertion would have 
been to render it shameful and dishonourable in the 
public opinion, by displaying a character of fiahkness 
aod l^mty that would nave left no pretext for the 
Ijg^s of deserters. Conciliatory commissioners 
fnamed by the three orders, and their confereu- 
)duced nothing. 

Ipnarch, more occupied with himself thw with 
e, and who, jealous of his author!^ would 
n that the states had met at least fb restrain 
iibjugate it, would have left the three orders 
he themselves with their debates and discord, 
iy and dissolve this dangerous as8embl||| but 
^_ng, who sincerely wished for the pij|)lic 
^g to engage the orders to co-operate, with nim, 
*ieared nothing so much as to see them separate and 
dispute ; and, with the same good faith with wiiich 
be bad called them to his aid, he sougbt^the means of 
reconciliation, pressing them, by all hi^love, to unite 
in concord. 

The clergy accepted the king’s mediation. Tbt: 
nobility, distrustful of the counsels of the minister, 
only consented to it under restrictions that were eqiii 
valent to a refusal. The third estate excused itsi it 
from replying to tlie king’s offer, because the nubilit}', 
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In modifying by qertain reservations the acquiescence 
it appeared to give^ the assent of that order no longer 
bore the character of conciliation. The order of the 
clergy felt its weakness ; that of the nobility took its 
courage for force ; the third estate was sensible of its 
own strength, which it used, and abused. 

The resolution which it took almost unanimously 
on the 10th of June, was to terminate useless delays, 
to wait no longer, and to pass to action ; not, how- 
ever,, till one last attempt should have been made, 
and fresh i^icitations exerted, to induce the clergy 
and the noHity'to come and concur in the verifica- 
tion of the^^^pectivo powers, apprizing them at the 
same time that the commons would proceed on this 
examination as well in the absence as in the presence 
of the privileged classes. It was added, that the 
commons would expose to the king the motives of 
this great resolution. 

The name of * commons,* which the third estate 
had assumed, and the name of * classes,* which it gave 
to the two first orders, announced that it would ac- 
knowledge no distinction of rank ; thus, for the nobi- 
lity and the clergy there was no expedient left, and 
no delay to be obtained. It was requisite,' either to 
join the third if^ate, as they have since’ done, or, 
after the verifiei|m ;qf the respective powers made in 
common, to retm^feach of the two orders into its 
chamber, estabUsli;' themselves with the integral parts 
of the 8tates-ge|ieipal, spontaneously make the most 
generous saci^tt; to the public welfare, declare 
themselves aubj^xo taxation in the exactest equality, 
recognise the obligation of maintaining the national 
'Icbt, and of provmhig for the exigencies of the states 
to the people, ameliorate the conmtion of the inferior 
clergy, coiisecrate^e principles of equality ifi the eye 
of the law of 9 of personal and public safety, 

and of toleratidif respect to religious worship, 
{.rofess too an inviolable attachment to the funda- 
mental ])rinciples of the French monarchy, carry to 
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the foot of the throne and signify to tlio third estate 
these solemn engagements, and most especially to de- 
mand the deliberation by chambers, in reserving to 
the king the unalienable lig^t of panting or of refus- 
ing his sanction to the decrees of the states ; at the 
same time to protest against oil the acts which should 
suppose them absent, oWslare^nuU all those that should 
engage them without the coiicurirence of their suffra- 
ges, publish these resolutions, and, according to those 
of the commons, co-operate with, ihem ; or, if the 
third estate should refuse this cooperation, retire 
with the dignity suitable to men wt^O have ful- 
filled their task and done their duty freely. Their 
conduct, proclaimed in the provinces/ would tiiiere 
have rendered odious the ambition of the tliird estate ; 
particularly as the pulpit was still open to courageous 
truth, wmdi might tliere have still resounded wiili 
success. This happy inoment was lost. 

The order of the ubMity constituted itself, but 
kept on the defensive. That of the clergy thoi:^ht it 
might preserve a feimied neutrality^ It waited/' 
said Tolendal, till there should be some conqueror, 
in order to choose its ally 

After tlus resolution of the tenth, the qommoni 
were occupied in verifying their powers. Having 
finished that operation, and determmed that the work 
of national restoration might and ought to be begun 
without delayby the deputies present, it was resolved 
(June the 15th) to pursue it without interruption and 
without obstacle ; but nevertheless, tliat, if the absent 
deputies presented themselves during the course of 
the session that was about to open, the assembly 
would receive them urith joy, and would be eagt r, 
after the verification of their powers, with them to 
share its^abours. It was carefpUy added, that die 
national representation should l^Sne and indivisible; 
and that it should belong only representatives le- 
gally verified and lemtimately recognised to concur 
in the expression of the national will. 
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It only remained to be known what name the as- 
Bembly snonld give itself. The National Assembly/* 
the most ambitious of all, was that which it preferred 
(June the 17th;) and those, who did not consent that 
the commons should usurp the title of ^nation/ were 
inscribed on a list which was circulated about Paris : 
a form of denunciation that has since been mortal to 
the freedom of sufiErage. 

ITie second act of that omnipotence, %hich the 
commons attributed to* themselves, was to declare 
null all contributions tljjat had existed till that time, 
and to lay down as a principle that, even for the past, 
not only the tacit assent, but the formal consent, of 
the nation had been requisite, in order to make the 
taxes legal. 

From this moment it was the duty of the ministry 
to keep the king on his guard ^inst the usurpation 
of authority, and to engine him to break up a fac- 
tious assembly that exceeded the bounds of its func- 
tions, and arrogated to itself a power that it did not 
possess. 

But the council, far from being in a state to form a 
resolution, had not even a plan of conduct or resist- 
ance. fhave been told by one of the men who, in 
this assembly, have shewn most courage, knowledge, 
and talent, 1 have been told by Malouet, that, having 
himself one 41^ asked Necker, in tlie presence of the 
two other sdiiisters, whether he had any plan of 
defence against the attacks with which the throne 
was menaced, Necker owned that he had none. If 
that he the case, answered Malouet, all is over. , 

Necker was now no more the minister that the state 
of affairs required. lie had engaged the state in a 
strait, and among rocks from which he was wholly 
unable to extricate it. 

At the sanrnjtipic, he could not conceal from the 
king that th^iiasembly was arrogating to itself an 
exorbitant newer i and it was to restrain this usurped 
authority that, on the twentieth of the month, a royal 

VOL. II. v 
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sitting was proclaimed for the twentv-second. Till 
then it was ordered that the halls should be slmt, and 
that the states should not sit. A feeble expedient to 
prevent the union of a part of the clergy with the 
commons; for this union was threatened. 

The conrt and council were highly agitated, llie 
nobility and high clergy saw their ruin approaching 
if the kin^abandoned them, and demanded his sup- 
port. It iRte therefore resolved in council that the 
king should go in person to mark out to the deputies 
of the people the limits of thj^ir powers ; to engage 
them to concord in the name of the state’s welfare, 
and to manifest his own beneficent intentions to con- 
cur to that great end. 

It required great prudence to compose this declara- 
tion. iliere were two rocks, which it was requisite 
to ayoid,^that of yielding to the commons, and tiiat of 
exciting them to rebellion. Necker, being charged 
to prepare the declaration, endeavoured, according to 
his principles, to temper the character of authority 
without weakening it ; to make the king wish for 
nothing that was not just and desirable, and to conci. 
liate what belonged to the majesty of the monarch 
with what seemed to him to be due to the di|nfiity of 
the representatives of the nation. His declaration 
was at first adopted ; but, in his absence, and in a 
council that was held at Marly, some changes were 
made in it, trivial, as it is asserted, but of such a na- 
ture, as he himself has told me, that the declaration 
could no longer produce the effect which he had 
intesded. 

Whatever the change might have been, which I 
have not been able to verify, it is certain that the 
speech wanted unity, and was ill calculated to attain 
its end. 

On the twentieth, the order of the nobility had 
obtained an audience from the king, in which its pre- 
sident, the duke de Luxembourg, addressing his ma- 
jesty, had said ; “ The deputies of the third estate, 
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sire, have presumed that they could singly concenter 
in themselves the whole authority of the states-gene- 
ral. Without waiting for the concurrence of the 
two other orders and the sanction of your majesty, 
they have thought that they could oonver^ieir de- 
crees into laws. They have ordered thA to be 
printed, and sent in to the provinces., I'hfj^ave de- 
clared null and illegal the taxes that^«iii|MdP|'. exist. 
Tlieyhave consented to them condi^|9p|pr the 
nation, by limiting their duration; sup- 

posed without doubt that they could aftriWe to 
themselves the joint rights of the king and of the 
three orders. It is in the hands of your majesty that 
we depose our protests against such usurpations.’^ 
The ifbbility added the strongest assurances of 
zeal, of fidelity, of courage, and of obedience. 

I know,” answered the king, ”the rights at- 
tached to my birth; I will defend them; 1 will 
maintain them, for the interest of all mj^ subjects, the 
authority that is confided to me, and will never suffer 
it to be impaired. 1 depend on your zeal for the 
country, ana on your attachment to mv person ; and 
1 expect, with confidence, from yoxxr fiaeuty, that you 
win adopt the projects of conciliation with which 1 
am occupied for the happiness of my people.” 

Both the speech and the answer supposed measures 
and mes^s of which the government should have 
been sec^e. The maxing that the authority which 
exposes lls own weakness does but hasten and com- 
plete iMit^l, was unfortunately forgotten. ^ 

mi the royal sitting, the commons having no de- 
cent place in which they could assemble, took the 
first that offered. It was a tennis-court, now rendered 
famous by the oath which they there took, never to 
be separated, and to assemble whenever the circum- 
stances should require it, till the constitution of the 
kingdom and the re-geueration of order should be 
established and confirmed on a solid basis. The 
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goveinment was far from being prepared to coun- 
teract these vigorous proceedings. 

The sitting announced for Mondav the 22d, having 
been postponed* to the following aay, the assembly 
transferrea itself from the tennis-court to the church 
of St L^is, in order no doubt that the sanctity of 
tlie placet might give a more awful, character to what 
was gohigto pass there. 

established before the doors of the 
sanctus^fl^e opened^ and it beheld the archbishops 
of Bordeaux and Vienne, and tlie bishops of Char- 
tres and Rhodez, enter and advance at the head of a 
hundred and forty-five deputies of the clergy. The 
commons received them with the joy of sacrificers to 
whom victims are led ; and the people whc^filled the 
church seemed to wish, by their applauses, to render 
them insensible to the fate that awaited them. The 
body of the commons, increased by this reinforce- 
ment, was confirmed in the resolution to sit the next 
dav. 

Necker did not think proper to accompany the 
king thither. 1 ought, without approving it, to ex- 
plain the motive of so strange a conduct. He had 
openly maintained, in council, that the union of the 
three cliambers in one only was inevitable ; and that 
by deferring it the state would be exposed to |he 
greatest danger; that all must perceive that tiie 
commons were irrevocably decided not to recognise 
the deliberation by orders, and that the authority of 
the king would be uselessly compromised by an at- 
tempt to compel obedience; that, if the resistance 
were the same on the part of the two fimt orders, 
the result of it would either be, tliat the states would 
be held without their concurrence, or that they 
would be dissolved ; that the one would lead to t!u: 
ruin of the clergy and nobility, and the other to that, 
of the kingdom ; that all resources were exhausted, 
and the fatal moment approaching, when the most 
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urgent paymentH, those of the royal treasury, those 
of the town-hall, even the provision for the troops, 
the subsistence of Paris, all were about to stop ; that 
famine, bankruptcy, perhaps, civil war, would threaten 
the kingdom, if the states were broken up, or were 
not very soon united ; and, after having struck the 
king and the council Avith these alarming truths, he 
had induced them to adopt a declaration in which he 
had endeavoured to respect both the royal dignity and 
the republican pride. 

Now, it was this, above aU, that had been changed 
in the declaration. The principle that would be most 
ardently contested was supposed incontestable ; the 
king was there made to desire that the nobles 
wished, and to annul or prohibit all that displeased 
them. This was supposing in him both the actual 
power and the firm resolution of breaking up and 
dissolving the assembly, in case it should resist his 
authority. But the one was as unstable as the other. 
Bankmptcy and civil war were like two spectres that 
frightened the king. 

Necker then, having learned that his work was 
changed, and that the royal authority was opposed to 
public liberty, thought it bis duty to abstain from ap- 
pearing at tliis sitting, where his presence would have 
encouraged the belief that he ailhered to what was 
done iiLsjpite of him. His conduct has induced some 
to say that he had wished singly to attract the favour 
of the people ; others, that he had given the signal 
for rebellion ; and the most moderate that, solely 
occupied by his o^vn fame, ho had sacrificed every- 
thing to his personal interest. 

The declaration was read to the assembly in the 
king’s presence ; and it was not difficult to recognise 
in it two incoherent characters. It was divided into 
two parts. In the first, as I have said, the most ab- 
solute power was displayed. In the other, and in 
the train of those forraules of despotism already 
too rigorously employed in the iUx de justice j were an 
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affecting exposition of the good intentions of the 
king, and of the measures timt he wished to take, to 
produce and secure the prosperity of the kingdom ; 
and, after having called the states-general to co- 
operate with him in the great works of public utility, 
the king was desirous, that all the laws which he 
should have sanctioned in the present session of the 
states might never be legally changed without the 
united consent of the three orders. With respect to 
the public force alone, the protectress of oraer and 
safety, whether at home or smroad, he expressly de- 
clared that he would preserve, entire and unolemished, 
the insdtution of Jhe army, as well as all authority of 
the police, and of discipline over the soldier, such as 
the monarchs of F^rance had constantly enjoyed. 

Had the states been wilHng to receive from the 
king a limited and mild monarchy, that the king 
gave. But they did not think it worthy of them to 
be indebted to him for so temperate a change ; and, 
whatever the new constitution might be, wliinh they 
had not yet mediated, they meant that it should be 
their own work, and not a donation from the king. 
Thus all the attention of the assembly was directed 
to that part of the declaration which recalled arbi- 
trary power. The mild" and feeling sentiments that 
were added, were considered only as a bait to lure 
obedience, and as a weak and vsdn palliative for a^ts 
of despotism that the king came to exercise. 

The commons were above all wounded at this con- 
clusion of the king, when addressing them himself 
he said : 

** You have just heard, gentlemen, the result of 
my dispositions and views. They are consonant with 
the lively desire that I feel to promote the pub!i( 
welfare I and if, by a fatality that is far from ni) 
thoughts, you sho^d abandon me in so glorious ai. 
enterprise, singly I will ensure the happiness of iny 
people, singly 1 will consider myself as their true 
rej)resentativc ; and knowing your instnictions, know* 
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ing the perfect harmony that exists between the 
general wiU of the nation and my beneficent inten- 
tions^ I shall feel all the confidence that so rare a 
concord ought to Inspire, and shall proceed to the 
goal I hope to attain with all the courage and firm- 
ness that 1 ought to possess; . . * Till now, it is I who 
do all for the welfare of m^ pe^le, and it is rare 
perhaps that the sole ambition of a sovereign is to 
obtain the consent of Ills subjects to accept his benefits.” 

This tone of authority, these words sovereign, 
subjects, and benefits, seemed offensive to repub- 
lican ears; and when the king finished, by com- 
manding the three orders to retire to their respective 
chambers, the tacit resolutioh commons was 

not to obey. Thus all the fruit of the king’s good- 
will was lost, and discord increased in a sitting, the 
intent of which was that it should be stifled. 

When the sitting was over, the commons with a 
respectful but gloomy silence, suffered the order of 
the nobility to accompany the Ung, while they them- 
selves remained in the hall, which from that moment 
was theirs. This they were ordered in the name of 
the king to quit in vam. There, instantly^ and on 
the spot, it was resolved to persist in their preceding 
decisions ; ^nd this resolut^ was carried with one 
general At the same time they decreed, that 

the persow^^l^ie deputies should be inviolable, that 
no one of for what he should have said or done 

in that asse]i^^, could be prosecuted, arrested, or 
detained, by the executive power, neither during nor 
after the session : ^and this decree declared the au- 
thors, instigators/or agents of such crimes, to be in- 
famous, and traitors to their country. It was added, 
iliat, during the session, the persons of the deputies 
should be secure from all criminal and civil prosecu- 
tion, unless the assembly annulled the exemption. 
I’lns motion was made by Mirabeau, a man more in- 
Uu-ested tlian any other in placing a barrier between 
dk; laws and himself. 
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A numerous crowd of the people, sent from Paris 
to Versailles, had stirroundea the hall of the states 
during the royal sitting. It still encompassed the 
assembly, when it was informed that Necker was 
going to resign. This report was Well founded. 

The king, struck with astonishment at not seeing 
in his suite the minister of his finances, and still 
more surprised at not finding him in the j)alace on 
his return, had anxiously inquired of Montmorin 
whether Necker had determined to leave him ; and, 
Montmorin liaving hinted that he believed so, the 
king had charged him to go and tell Necker that he 
expected him. * • ^ V , 

It was at sevea^’iplock in the evening, at the mo- 
ment when NecW was alone with the king, that the 
people thronged in crow^ into the courts and in- 
terior of the pdace, crying out that the king was de- 
ceived, and tliat tire nation asked him to have Necker 
back again. 

The conversation of the king with his minister 
lasted a whole hour. Tlie people awaited the issue 
of it. At length the inhuman crowd saw the king go 
off to Trianon without saluting him with that crj^ijtf 
vwe le rat which he so well deserved; and the ins^t 
afterwards they saw Nj^er come down the stairej^ 
and get into his chair. *t was for him that vows 
benedictions then burst forth. He has been accused 
of wishing to enjoy his triumph, and, had it be^?h 
designed, it would have been truly insolent; but, 
although Necker might have returned modestly home 
by the galleries, without shewing himself to the 
people, there has, I think, been tdo much severity in 
imputing to him as a crime the want of this respect- 
ful attention to the king. 

Necker, assailed by the gratitude and plaudits of 
the people, accompanied even to his house, which 
tiie same crowd invested, had no sooner arrived there 
than he saw hastening to him, not a deputation froTU 
the assembly, but the assembly entire, that, pressing 
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eagerly around him, heseeched him, in the name of 
the country, in the name of the king himself, in the 
name of the state’s safety, not to abandon them. 
This was only a stage trick, to render the royalist 
party odious*, for the design of ruining the minister 
himself if he were not devoted to the popular party, 
was nevertheless formed in the council of the faction. 

Necker wished to make them understand that singly 
he had no longer the power to effect any good. ** We 
will aid you,” cried Target, assuming the right of 
speaking in the name of Si ; and for that purpose 
there are no efforts, no sacrifices, that we are not 
disposed to make.”— Sir,” said Mirabeau to him, 
with the mask of franknegfu^;! do not like you, but 
I bow to virtue.” — Necker,” cried the 
crowd; “we conjure ydB ^ tay 1” — ^The minister, 
deeply affected, “ Speaji^>fm;me, M. Target,” said 
he, “ for I cannot speak for myself.” — “ Well, gentle- 
men, 1 stay,” cried Target; “this is M. Neckeris 
answer.” It has since been known how sensibly tlie 
heart of tlie king was wounded by this scene, wliich 
was in part the intention of the actors. 

Tiiere was no hope of breaking the union of the 
commons, npr of conquering their resistance. They 
every day received from th^different cities of the 
kingdom bespoken felicitations on their courageous 
firmness. In ^ese addresses it was said, that, if 
snares shepE^ be laid around the national assembly, 
it had only to turn its head, and it would perceive 
behind it tweflj^-five millions of Frenchmen, who, 
with their eyes wed on its decisioYis, awaited in silence 
to learn their fate, and that of their posterity. 
It could not be expected that a party thus declared, 
would either recede or bend. 

In the otlier party, resolution was far from being 
thus unanimous, or resistance equally firm. You 
liave seen the division that took place in the order of 
the clergy. That of the nobility wag scarcely more 
t;ure of itself : sixty deputies of tliis order had openly 
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disavowed in their chamber the refusal that had been 
given to the king’s meditation. On the part of the 
clergy, the day after the royal sitting, one hundred 
and sixty rectors had repaired to the common hall. 
Two days afterwards, two more bishops, those of 
Orange and Autun, had gone thither. On the same 
day the humble and mild archbishop of Pai*is had 
there presented his credentials. On the side of the 
nobility, forty-seven ^gentUshommes,’ and in that 
number some distinguished men, had joined the com- 
mons. Tlie « remainder of the two first orders could 
not delay to follow this example. And, in the critical 
state in which the affairs then were, all delay was 
dangerous. The king^^j^rder to induce their com- 
pliance, did what have done before the 

royal sitting. The.le9||Pl^ch he addressed to them, 
by sparing them tha J^^iliation of yielding to the 
commons, afforded them an opportunity of honour- 
ing themselves hy a sentiment of love for him, and of 
respect for his will. It was to him that they yielded; 
and that day (the 27th of June) was marked by the 
re-union of the three orders in the common-haU of 
the states-general. & ^ 

This solemn meeting took place at first aSQ pro- 
found silence. But, when it was completed, wis re- 
spectful silence was suddenly succeeded by an^xplo- 
siou of joy that quickly spread and communicated 
itself wimout. 

The people, still susceptible of. honourable and 
kind emotions, have just learned that their triumph 
13 the king’s work ; and doublv happy to obtain and 
owe it to liim, press towards tRat p^ace, whither a 
few days before they had been borne by their alarms. 
They now make it resound j^tii the vow that is 
dearest to Frenchmen* They ask tjo see the go^d 
king, to shew him how he desefVes^to be loved, and 
to make him witness the transports he causes. 

The king appears on the balcony of his apartment, 
the queen is by his.side ; and both hear their nanu s 
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resound to the sky. Kindred tears mix with their 
embraces, and, by an impulse at which all hearts are 
moved, the queen presses in her arms the object of 
tlieix* gratitude. Then this people, that since have 
shewn themselves so cruel, and that were still essen- 
tially good, (I love to repeat it), seized that instant 
to recompense the queen for her feelings as a wife, 
by gratifying those of a mother. They ask to see 
her son. They ask to see the dauphin. Hiat preci- 
ous aiid feeble child, home in the arms of the queen, 
is presented by maternal love to national tenderness. 
Happy that he was not designed to live long enough 
to see wliat would be the changes of this deceitM 
favour. 

After the good king, the good minister, cries the 
multitude ; and with one common impulse it precipi- 
tates itself towards the treasury, which soon resounds 
too with vows and benedictions. 

During the whole night of this great day, Versail- 
les was illuminated, and presented everywhere no- 
thing but the picture of piiblic felicity. 

Nothing is more grateful than the sight of a nation 
strongly animated by generous feelings ; but enthu- 
siasm in’: the people is dangerous, even when it is 
most laudible; for the multitude knows no interval 
between extremes, and suffers itself to be borne from 
one ekceailto another, as the passion of the moment 
directs. Pthen felt sdl the value of liberty ; but that 
recent iiitey with which it was intoxicated soon de- 
graded itj by fermenting in it the elements of every 
vice. 

Already, under the sjiecious name of public welfare, 
a spirit of licence, faction, and anareny, was spread 
among the crowd. The independence and perpetuity 
of a national assembly in which the commons slioula 
govern, and in that assembly the sovereignty of the 
people transmitted and concentered in the will of its 
representatives wth the character of the most fright- 
ful despotism; a constitution which would convert 
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the kingdom into an armed democracy, under a shade 
of monarchy, governed in reality by an aristocratic 
corps periodically elective, but always elected to suit 
the reigning party ; such was the project formed by 
the republican faction. This faction had well calcu- 
lated the obstacles it had to encounter ; and in the 
attacks which it would have to make or to sustain, 
it foresaw that it would want a populace drunk with 
liberty, and mad with rage. 

It was then that I comprehended what Chamfort 
had told me of the system of the factious to deliver 
the populace to. the furies of discord, and keep it in- 
cessantly in convulsive agitation, either of alarm or of 
blind audacity. 

To the vexation that troubles bring in a time of 
scarcity, to the dearness of bread, to the fear of 
famine, to that anxiety which the difficulty of pro- 
curing provisions might well excite, and which was 
carefully exaggerated, they added, in order to irritate 
the people, the blackest suppositions of plots in- 
vented against their liberties, llicy frightened the 
populace, in order to render it terrible, and it evQ^y 
day became more jealous and more wild with dij^** 
and suspicion. 

The villains, known by the name of Mar^ 
called to Paris to become the agents of the rej 
faction, wretches deep in rapine and carnage,, 
gi-eedy of blood as of booty, in mixing 
people inspired their own feroci^. 

The presence of the courts of justice still ove|pwe(i 
the populace, and deprived it of audacity; biit all 
who observed its*^ march expected every moment to 
see it overleap that feeble barrier ; and the crowd of 
vagabonds, mixing with the factious and ready to 
sei*ve them, augmented eveiy day : the wharfs, Hr-i 
quays, were covered tvith them ; the town-hall was 
invested by them; they seemed to assemble round 
it to insult the inaction of disarmed justice; twelve 
thousand of them were Kept uselessly occupied in 
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the hill of Montmartre, and paid at the rate 
of tenpence a day. They were posted there as a rear- 
guard, which the faction coula advance at will. In 
the night, a wild and threatening multitude assem- 
bled in the Palais-Royal. Its porticos were thronged, 
and the garden filled ; a hundred groups were formed 
there to hear slanderous accusations and turbulent 
propositions. The most passionate declaimers were 
there the most popular. The crowd was fed with a 
thousand calumnies that imposture invented and 
spread. It was there that seditious declaimers railed 
against the royal authority, and imputed to it as a 
crime the dearness of com, and the poverty of the 

S le. It was there that to the mutinous, intoxicated 
mad hopes or troubled with dark terrors, they 
marked out the victims whom they devoted to death. 
There no public men, not even the most honest and 
most respectable, were sure of being spared. It was 
from that place crowds issued, either terrified them- 
selves, or pmd to spread affright and sedition in* 
Paris. 

But that which exceeds probability is, that even 
Versmlles, where the people held their whole existence 
from the court, should shew itself most violently 
imbued with republican maxims. * 

While a part of the clergy still deliberated on the 
union of^e tliree orders, tiiis very people had been 
seen toAit^t those who were said to oppose it, and 
to attaflPlme good archbishop of Paris, and pursue 
him to his carriage, on false accusations. 

It had imI observed that the French guards, far 
from sedition, encouraged it by signs of con« 

nivance|^|M it was known that these soldiers, ^/el- 
comed ano^ressed in the Palais-Royal, and treated 
in the coffee-houses, called themselves the friends 
of tile peopH. The king, without feeling any anxiety 
for himselt, ipight therefore wish that, in Paris ana 
in Versailles, ttie people should be submitted to the 
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usual police, and that, restored to order, they should 
peacefully return to their labours. 

The king might think that a faction ever present 
and ever threatening did not leave the deliberations 
of the national assembly that freedom which ought 
to be their essence; that personal safety was the 
foundation of that frccdonji ; that safety ought to be 
equally inviolable for all ; and that the sovereign was 
its guarantee. He might think that the hall of the 
assembly, which was open like a theatre, ought not 
to be a rendezvous of sedition. He therefore found 
it at once just and prudent to order that freedom of 
opinion and personal safety should be protected by a 
respectful guard. At the same time he ordered that 
the soldiers of the French guards, who were rambling 
about Paris, should be restored to discipline, and 
punished if they deviated from it. 

But neither the people nor their leaders would 
suiTer any constraint. The guard that surrounded 
nthe hall was forced; and the assembly sent a deputa- 
tion to the king to declare, that the states, convoked 
free, could not act freely, amid the troops that sur- 
rounded them. The guard was withdrawn ; and it 
was requisite to leave the hall open to the crowds 
that flocked thither. 

The king felt that the disorder would hut contin\ii 
to increase, if the people were left exempt from. M 
fear; that it was no longer by concessions tiiat 
populace could be appeased ; that at least in using 
inuulgence towards the factious, it was necessary to 
shew them that he could use rigour; and that, not 
being sure of obedience from the French guards, ii 
was time to order some troops to advance on which 
he could depend. He therefore marched some to his 
aid ; but, at first, in a very small number, and very 
sincerely with the sole intention of protecting public 
order and the tranquillity of the citizens. Of this no 
one doubted. But tranquillity and order would have 
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given a death blow to that revolution which the fac* 
tion meditated. 

The king had answered the nobility, that he knew 
his rights ahd that he would maintain them. He 
had told the states-generai, that not one of their 
projects, that none of their resolutions, could have 
the force of law, without his special approbation, and 
that all the orders of the state might rely on his 
equitable impartiality. Now, in this system of autho- 
rity and protecting power, and in opposition to a po- 
pular faction, wmoh considered itself as the sole, 
absolute, and supreme legislative body, and as the 
depositary of the national will, the kmg in order to 
hold this language, should not be disarmed ; and, in 
case he should be forced to act as he had spoken, like 
a good king, yet truly a monarch, it was necessary 
that he should have the power so to do. This was 
precisely what the mutinous and revolutionary party 
would not suffer. Its forces consisted in that mass 
of the people which blindljr follows those who declare 
in its favour : and if Versailles were guarded, if Paris 
were calm or repressed by troops of the line, the 
faction would remain without means and without 
hope. 

jt was n<^ yet to crime that this party excited the 
people. . ■ jfMM^still aware that anarchy had its dan- 
gers. BtV^m^der to intimidate the king and honest 
men, first to cost some ruin, even a little 

innocent republican freedom was of such 

value, that light sacrifices might well be made 
to it : such wiere the politics, and such the morality 
of the greater number ; and they were the most mode- 
rate: the others thought everything allowable that 
was useful to them; and at their head Mirabeau 
openly professed as modem \drtues the contempt of 
the holiest Mutieii, and most pious rights. 

It was requisite, they said, to nourish the fire of 
patriotism ; and, in order to support it by the free- 
dom granted to the press, slanderous libels were every 
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day spread^ in which whoever dared to dispute the 
power of the people to oppress was devoted to public 
hatred and to public vengeance. The noble, who 
with some warmth defendea the cause of the nobles — 
any member of the clergy, who with some eloquence 
pleaded the cause of the clergy — ^were nothing less 
in these accusations than traitors to the country. 
Even in the third estate temperate opinion passed for 
cowardice, and rendered him who professca it suspi- 
cious. Thus, on the side of the commons, constraint 
and violence encompassed the two first orders, while 
the commons were those who seemed to repulse vio- 
lence and constraint. All that could animate, irritate, 
and rouse the populace, was permitted and provoked ; 
all that could curb dnd repress its passions, excited 
tlie states themselves to make the warmest remon- 
strances. They called liberty the right of extinguish- 
ing all liberty. The sense of these remonstrances 
was not equivocal — We desire to effect everything 
by means of the people, and that nothing may be 
effected but with us, and by us.^^ 

But, in convoking the statcs-gcneral, did the king 
intend to form a democracy, and give to the^ com- 
mons that threatening despotism which th^' pre- 
tended to exercise } ** Where, sire,” said 

pressed orders to him, ** where is now that j 
which you have guaranteed to us ? Where 
equality which the commons have demande J 
a shade of it exist for two orders who 
themselves denounced, devoted to the fury of tlu* 
people, if they did not tacitly consent to whatever 
the tliird estate should desire?^ Without doubt, 
around the hall of this legislative assembly tl.erti 
should have needed no military guard. But neither 
was it necessary to collect troops of villains watching 
a pretence to stone and insult us.” That peacefni 
guard, which was said to be offensive to the assembly 
of the states, was there only to seciure the calm of 
debate, and the freedom oi suffrage. Did the re- 
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publican faction ivish that it should be suluect to no 
constraint ? The troops then should have been 
withdrawn, and at the same time that multitude 
dispersed that came even into the assembly, to encoxi- 
rage its partisans, select and mark out its victims, 
and render frightful to the weak the formidable trial 
of the uppel mmimL 

'i^e orators of the people made perpetual eulogies 
on its goodness, and on its natural equity ; and these 
eulogies were without doubt due to that class of 
citizens which is composed of the better order of the 
people. But, below that class, who did not see those 
villains who in Paris had lately sacked the house 
of a peaceful and good citizen } And those who m 
the gardens of the Pidais- Royal sowed calumny 
and breathed revolt? And those who at Versailles 
would stone a pious and charitable archbishop ? And 
those who, having rescued a parricide from death, 
had home him away from punishiqpient ? And those 
who since, in Paris at the doors of the town-hall, 
and at Versailles even in the palace of the king, have 
committed so many atrocities? And those who 
have applauded after having provoked them, and 
have rejoiced to see the heads of those so inhumanly 
maiw^cred carried about on pikes ? 

therefore, said the two orders that claimed 
cqi^on safety, a most cruel derision, thus to con- 
fowd the part of the people whom it was requisite 
to wrb with that portion which ought to be pro- 
teoK* By a gross abuse of words, the populace 
w^ called the people, and this people the nation, 
whidi was declared sovereign. 

police of Paris demanded a guard of citizens, 
t^is guard was organized, what anxiety could 
the number of troops excite which the king 

had xu^hed there? All was tranquil there since 
they arnyed. But this military police did not suit 
the tastc^f the commons. Their emissaries did not 
tease to agitate the Palais-Royal, that infamous resort 
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of crime : thither they allured the soldiem ol the 
guards, and detained them all night. This k what 
the duke 4n Ghfttelet, their colonel, could not endure : 
he ordered two of these vagabond soldiers to be 
arrested there at an undue hour ; and they were led 
to the prison of the ^bbaye. Thk was the signal 
for insurrection. The most common act of military 
authority ^vas treated as a foul attack on liberty, and 
in less than an hour the prison of the two soldiers 
(who were called the friends of the people) was 
besieged by twenty thousand men. The jailors 
having resisted, axes and levers were quickly pro** 
cured, the doors were forced open, and ail the 
prisoners, even the criminals, escaped during the 
ni^t. 

The next day, at the opening of the national as- 
sembly, the deputies of tliis mutinous crowd arrived 
at Versailles. In their address, which was delivered 
to the president, |t was said that those two unhappy 
victims of despotism had been tom from their irons; 
that amid loud acclamations they had been brought 
back to the Palais-Royal, where they wei-o under the 
guard of the people, who had become responiA|le 
for them. ** We await,** added they, ** youransw^, 
to restore peace to our fellow«dtizens^ and freedoi]|^io 
our brotliers,” 

The president’s answer was that, by invokingiK 
king*s clemency, the assembly would ^ve an exa]|iPe 
of that respect which was due to the royal auth<$ity, 
and tiiat it conjured the inhabitants of Paris to ifvert 
instantly to peace and order. This feeble answei 
was at least sincere and conformable to the will of 
the commons ; for the assembly did not know that 
the populace was mged to rebel l)y the most dRstin- 
guished and most infamous villains, and tliat tiie 
inatlncss which they infused was employed by these 
leaders to inspire the court with a dread of insurrec- 
tion. Ilie assembly itself was put in action l>y 
‘ T riuirs that were unknown to itself. In its name. 
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and by its authority^ the revolutionary faction ap- 
tated the people^ and by them this same faction 
governed the assembly. Such has been the mecha- 
nism of the revolution. 

The king was intreated> in the name of the assem- 
bly, to be pleased to employ for the re-establishment 
of order those infallible means of clemency and 
goodness which were natural to his heart ; and he 
willingly consented. But, before he yielded to an 
impulse of kindness, he wished that order should be 
re-established. This was by no means done, llie 
people, without recommitting the two soldiers to 
tiieir prison, without renouncing its turbulent noc- 
turnal meetings, and in redoubling, on the country, 
hnth its wildnesy and its violence, demanded the 
promise in a tone that would suffer no delay ; 
and discipline and royal authority were obliged to 
bend to its will. 

It was then that the decisions of the council ap- 
peared to assume some energy ; but weakness never 
wildly quits its character ; it totters when it attempts 
to rise, and falls back agdn more timid after a useless 
effort. 

llie adventure of the two soldiers of the guards, 
the s})irit of insubordination witli which the people 
inspirej^iem, the audacity of this people, the tone 
it had iMumed, this way of commanding by suppli- 
cation, i^rardent impatience to obtain what it asked, 
and the, ipu that were bestowed on it for allaying 
its passii^after it had been obeyed — ^in fine, that cha- 
racter of j^pcrious and tlireatening liberty which 
it announced on every occasion — ^had been forcibly 
seized in the council, as means to persuade the l^ing 
that the greatest of evils, both fur the state and for 
himself, would he to suffer the authority which he 
held in bis hands to be despised, and that it would 
infallibly be despiied if it were seen disarmed ; that 
the people had all^ady dared to attack it because it 
'h u\ shewn itself i'c^, and that some formidable 
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force could alone insure it respect, and command 
obedience; that the multitude must tremble, or it 
would make all tremble ; that it was not only by 
laws that states were governed, particularly states 
so vast; that justice wanted the sword and the 
buckler; that prudence and equity consisted in 
knowing how to use force without ever abusing it ; 
that it was this prudence which distinguished good 
from feeble kings and tyrants ; that it would have 
been desirable, without doubt, that the session of 
the states should have passed in complete security, 
without having around them any display of military 
force ; that it was so in countries where the people 
repose with confidence on the wisdom and fidelity of 
their representatives ; that it would be the same in 
France as soon as order and tranquillity should be 
re-established ; but that so long as the people, and 
the most violent and seditious class of the people, 
should come to enforce the deliberation of the states- 
gencral by insult and menace, public force had a 
right to arm itself that they might be repressed. 

“ There are those, sire,** added they who demanded 
the exercise of a restraining power, “ who think that.^ 
they can appease as easily as they can irritate the f 
populace ; after they shall have made it serve their ^ 
purpose to subvert the whole kingdom, they will 
want to bring the tiger back to his cage, and to make 
him forget how terrible he is in his rage ; it will be 
too late : the ferocious beast ^vill have felt his outi 
force, and the weakness of his chains. Above all, 
what will ho be, if he has tasted blood ? He will long 
make those tremble who shall have dared to unchaiu 
liiin. Teach this people, then, that in your hands .t 
still has justice to dread. 

From the beginning of your reign, sire, you l;avc 
been persuaded to reduce and to weaken your luiii- 
tary establishment : and you, who flattered yoiuself 
that you would have only to reign over a faithful ainl 
good people, have consented, in the rectitude of your 
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heart, to tUs fatal reduction; but discipline and 
obedience are not extinguished in your armies ; and 
you have still force enough left to repress the auda* 
city of these conspirators. It would be despotism to 
use these forces against the law; but, employed in 
the maintenance of order and law, they ai*e the worthy 
retinue of legitimate authority, the safeguard of the 
state, and the support of royalty. 

** If the members of the national assembly had all 
your loyalty, sire, they would all unite to demand 
around the sanctuary otlegislation some impenetrable 
banner, inaccessible to the troops on one side, and 
to the people on the other ; and then all would be 
equal. But no : it is in order to leave to this popu- 
lace full licence and complete impunity, that they wish 
the troops to be withdrawn. They fear lest it should 
be cooled and intimidated ; they wish that it should 
dare everything, and fear nothing ; it is by the peo- 
ple that they seek to reign. Have we not seen tlbat, 
from the centre to the extremities of the kingdom, 
the word liberty, a word which to the populace 
means ^iy. licentiousness, has been resounded as the 
generqMk&lM of insurrection and anarchy? Police 
among'^jfc ^^ Qple, discipline in the armies and 
througl^Uj^Pb country, the laws of order, had been 
denoun^^^Mthe remains of slavery. Independence 
and contmiP, for every species of authority — this is 
what thej fc^ of the kingdom presents ; and it is on 
the ruins’SIrlfee monarchy and from its wrecks that 
the revolutionary faction boasts it will create a demo- 
cratic empire. An assemblage of vagabonds, without 
morals, without employment, and without a home, 
is called the sovereign people. But the nation desires 
and demands that the constitution of the kingdom 
may lie regulated and fixed on a fundamental basis, 
ami it sho^d at once be rendered more regular and 
more stable. It is to this end, sire, that the states 
are charged to co-operate with you.. By the ancient 
and venerable constitution of the monarchy, you arc 
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king: the supreme authority, the executive force, 
has been delivered into your hands : your ancestors, 
to whom tile nation confided it, have transmitted it 
to you as your inheritance. The nation neither 
wishes nor means to despoil, to depose, or disinherit 
its king. And what womd a monarch be, if he were 
not the protector of the rights and liberties of us all ? 

** Protect, sire, those of every order, and suffer 
none to be oppressed. Protect those of the states 
themselves ; and protect, especially in the cities, 
towns, and villages, tliose of the honest citizens 
and peaceful labourers who, tlireatened in their calm 
retreat by an idle and wandering populace, tremble 
lest it should soon be too late to check it with the 
curb of the laws. No, sire : it is no longer in the 
name of the clergy or of the nobility, it is in the name 
of a good people, of which you are the father, that 
we conjiu'e you not to abanaon it to the most cruel 
of tyrannies, to that of the populace and of its per- 
fidious leaders.” 

It is thus that the king was persuaded that, in 
displaying to the people a military power, he should 
only repress and subject force by force, and should 
leave public liberty protected ana uninjured. 


BOOK XVI. 

The king dien ordered some troops to advance ; 
but, while forming a vigorous resolution, tlie minis- 
ters should have foreseen its consequences, calculated 
step by step the forces and fesistances, the difficult ies 
and the dangers, and determined beforehand their 
raarcli and their positions as events might direct. 
"Hiey calculated nothing, they provided for nothing, 
they did not even tliiiik of securing the troops frotn 
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t\ie corruption ot the populace of Paris. They took 
no precaution to shelter the king and liis family from 
insult, in case of revolt ; and in the fauxbourgs of 
Paris, the only commanding post, the Bastille, was 
furnished neither with a sufficient garrison nor with 
provisions to supply the few soldiers who were there. 
In short, the very maintenance of the troops that 
were assembled was neglected to such a degree, tliat 
their bread was made with damaged corn, while the 
women of the populace came to offer them some that 
was excellent, with wine and meat in abundance, not 
to mention their other means of corruption. 

To this species of stupor, into which the court and 
the council had fallen, the adverse party opposed a 
measured, progressive, and constant march, proceed- 
ing from post to post towards dominion, without 
ever losing a moment or retreating a step. Resolved 
then to suffer no collection of troops either round 
Paris or Versailles, this party determined on an 
address to the king (the 8th of July 1789.) It 
was the work of Mirabeau, the principal orator of 
the commons, a man endowed by nature with all the 
talents ' n La tribune ; violent and ardent in liis dispo- 
sition, nHLas supple in his conduct as he was wild in 
his ; most ingenious in anticipating the 

reigni^^ o)^nion, and diligent in preceding it, in 
order might appear to lead it ; a coward at 

lieart, ^Uj^trong in intellect and bold in impudence ; 
corrujp^i^|KO excess, and glorying in corruption ; 
(lishondioSftTrArtir his early youth by the most shame- 
ful vices,:^lS|it attaching no value to honour; well 
calculating^ Uial a dangerous man could not be 
despised by rendering himself despicable, and 
resolved to indifferei^to the esteem which mo- 
rality commmd^, providftl he obtained that which 
great talent^ yrhen they are become formidable, 
will attract ted usurp. 

"Hie follotiili^ is tne address to the king which he 
prr>posed; ia Master-piece of crafty and perfidious 
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eloquence, and which, applauded as it well merited, 
was adopted by acclamation (July the 9th.) 

** Sire, you nave invited the national assembly to 
iqanifest its confidence in you ; this was to anticipate 
its most ardent desire. We come to depose in the 
bosom of your majesty the liveliest jdarms. Were 
we their object, had we the weakness to fear for 
ourselves, your benevolence would deign again to 
cheer us ; and though you might blame us for having 
doubted your intentions, you would listen to our 
anxious complaint, dissipate its cause, and leave no 
uncertainty on the position of the national assembly. 

** But, sire, we do not implore your protection ; 
that would be offending your justice. We have con- 
ceived some fears, and we dare assert that they are 
intimately allied to the purest patriotism, to the in- 
terest of our constituents, to public tranquillity, and 
to the happiness of the beloved monarch, wlio, in 
smoothing tor us the road to happiness, well deserves 
to pace it himself unimpeded and undisturbed. 
(Detestable hypocrite !) 

** In the emotions of your own heart, sire, lies the 
true safety of the French nation. While troops are 
advancing from every side, while camps are forming 
around us, and the capital is invested, we ask each 
other with astonishment. Does the king suspect the 
fidelity of his people? Could he have doubted it, 
would he not have frankly declared to us his paternal 
solicitude ? W'hat mean these tlircatening prepa- 
rations ? 

Where are the enemies of the state and of the 
king, whom it is requisite to subjugate? Where are 
the conspirators, whom it is requisite to reduce ? 
One unanimotis voice answers in the capital, and 
through the whole extent 9t the kingdom : Wc die- 
rish our king; we praise heaven for the gift v/ith 
which it has blessed us in Us bounty. 

** Sire, the religion of your majesty could only 
be surprised under the pretext of public good, li 
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they who have given this counsel to our king had 
confidence enough in their principles to expose 
them to us, that moment would bring with it the 
glorious triumph of truth. 

y The state has nothing to fear but from bad 
principles, that dare besiege the throne itself, and 
do not respect the crown of the purest and most 
virtuous of princes. And by what means, sire, do 
your counsellors induce you to doubt of the attach- 
ment and love of your subjects ? 

Have you lavished their blood? are you cruel, 
implacable ? have you abused justice ? does the nation 
impute its misfortunes to you? does it name you in 
its calamities ? can they have told you that the nation 
is impatient under your yoke? No, no, they have not 
done so. Calumny is at least not absurd : it seeks 
for some little probability in order to colour its 
atrocities. 

You have recently seen, sire, all your power over 
your people. Subordination has settled in the agitated 
capital ; the prisoners, set at liberty by the people, 
have of themselves i*esumed their chains ; and public 
order, wliich perhaps would have cost torrents of 
blood if force had been employed, has been re- 
established by a word from your mouth; but that 
word was of peace ; it was the expression of 

your heartj^^plyour subjects glory in never resisting 
it. How npille b it to exercise this empire! It is 
that of Loub IXi of Louis XII, of Henry IV; it is 
the only one thaCi is worthy of you. We should de- 
ceive you, did we not add, compelled by circum- 
stances, tb^ttj^j^c is the only one that it is now 
possible to in France. Fx’ance will not suffer 

the best of km|j| to be abused and perverted by 
sinister means the noble plan which he himself 
has traced. You. assemble us to fix the constitution 
in concert with y^, in order to work the regeneration 
of the kingdom* The national assembly has just 
solemnly declai^ |to you that your intentions shall 
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be fulfilled, that your promises shall not be in vain, 
that neither snares, difiiculties, nor terrors shall ever 
retard its march, or intimidate its courage. 

Our enemies will affect to say, where then is the 
danger of the troops? and what mean their com- 
^aint, since they are inaccessible to discouragement? 
The danger, sire, is urgent and imiversal ; it is be- 
yond all the calcinations of human prudence. 

** The danger is for the people of the provinces ; 
once alarmed for our liberty, we know no power that 
can curb them. Distance alone magnifies and ex- 
aggerates everything; it doubles, sours, and en- 
venoms inquietude, llie danger is for the capital. 
With what eye will the people, in the bosom of in- 
digence, and tormented by the most cruel anguish, 
see its scanty pittance disputed by a crowd of threat-^ 
ening soldiers. The presencTe of the troops will 
excite, nay will produce, a universal fermentation ; 
and the first act of violence, committed under the 
pretext of police, may begin a long and dreadful train 
of evils. 

The danger is for the troops. French soldiers, 
brought near the centre of political discusaipns, 
sharing the passions as well as the interests j)^lbhc 
people, will perhaps forget that an engagen^t nas 
made them soldiers, in oraer to remember tha| isi^e 
made tliem men. 

The danger, sire, threatens the laboui»|||j^^c 
our first duty, and which will only completely 
and acquire true consistence and permanency, in as 
much as the people shall consider them as wholly 
free. There is besides a contagion in the violence of 
passion. We are but men : distrust of ourselves, the 
fear of appearing weak, may hurry us beyond the 
boundary of prudence. Besides, wc shall be 
with violent and unmeasured councils; and calm 
reason and tranquil wisdom utter no oracles amid 
tumuli, disorder, and faction. The danger, sire, is 
yet more terrible ; and judge of its extent by the 
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alarms that bring us to you. Great revolutions have 
had causes much less signal. More than one en- 
terprise fatal to nations has announced itself in a less 
sinister and formidable manner. 

Do not believe those who talk lightly to you of 
the nation, and who can only represent it to you as 
their views may guide them : now msolent, rebellious, 
seditious ; now submissive, docile to the yoke, and 
prompt to bow its head to receive it. These two 
pictures are equally faithless. Always ready to obey 
vou, sire, because you command in the name of the 
laws ; our fidelity is alike without bounds or blemish. 
Ready to resist all the arbitrary commands of those 
who abuse your name, because they are enemies of 
the laws, our fidelity itself prescribes this resistance, 
and we will always glory m deserving the censure 
which our firmness may excite. 

Sire, we conjure you, in the name of the coun- 
try, in the name of your own happiness and glory, 
send back your soldiers to the posts from which your 
counsellors have drawn them ; send back this artillery, 
the proper use of which is to defend your frontiers ; 
send back, more especially, those foreign troops, the 
allies of the nation, that we pay to defend, and not to 
disturb our tranquillity,— your majesty has no need of 
them. And why should a king, adored by twenty 
milUpiig of Frenchmen, seek at great cost to collect 
arouh4 his throne a few thpusand foreigners ? In 
the ji^4$t of your children, sire, be guarded by their 
lov^,'^;^^e deputies of the nation are assembled to 
aid ySnT to establish the high rights of royalty on the 
basis of public freedom. But, while they 
are their duty, while they are yielding to 

reasoC feeling, wotdd you expose them to the 
suspicion of having yielded only to fear? Ah! the 
author!^ hearts freely give you is alone 

piure am Immutable ; it is the just return of your 
benefits, |e^ the immortal appendage of the princes 
tif whom you are the model.’' 
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Tliis speech^ so insolently flattering^ this eloquent 
menace of a general insurrection^ if tlie king, for the 
safety of the good and the terror of the wicked, kept 
a part of his armies near him, if he did not abandon 
his capital to all the excesses of licence and robbery, 
and the national assembly to the insults and threats 
of an insurgent populace ; this aiFectation of including 
mutinous and revolted vagabonds in the praises of a 
good people ; this arrogant caution that the king’s 
welfare depended on his submission and compliance, 
and the formal declaration that this was the only em- 
pire he would henceforth be able to exercise, did not 
produce that effect on the mind of the king which the 
party expected. Through these respectful threats and 
hypocritical alarms, he saw too well that the real 
question was, wliether he should abandon or maintain 
his legitimate authority ; and that he was only ex- 
horted to suffer himself to be disarmed and bound ; 
he saw above all that in touchmg lightly on his good 
intentions, those facts were carefully omitted which 
rendered just and necessary the precautions he had 
taken. It was therefore requisite that he shoidd ex- 
plain liimself ; and to this language, full of artifice, 
lie answered by reasons equally forcible and 
No one,” said he to the deputies, “ is i| 
of the tumultuous and scandalous scenes thq 
passed and been renewed at Paris and Versaille 
my own eye and in the presence of the states J 
It is necessary 1 should make use of the me| 
are in my power, in order to restore and fl 
order in the capital and the neighbourhooef. To 
w'atch over the public safety is one of my principal 
duties. These are the motives Avhich have engaged 
me to collect some troops around Paris. You may 
assure the states-general that they are only destined 
to repress, or rather to prevent a repetition of these 
tumults, to maintain the exercise of the laws, to secure 
and protect the liberty that should reign in your deli- 
berations. Every species of restraint should be ba- 
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nished from them^ and all apprehension of disorder or 
violence removed. None but evil-minded men could 
mislead my people on the true motives of the precau- 
tions 1 am taking. I have constantly studied to do 
all that could contribute to my people’s happiness, 
and 1 have always had reason to feel secure of their 
fidelity and love. 

If, however, the necessary presence of the troops 
in the neighbourhood of Paris still cause some um- 
brage, I shall be willing, on the demand of the 
assembly, to transfer the states-general to No^on, or 
to Soissons, and I would then repair to Compib^e.’* 

This is what he was very sure that they would not 
ask. Nothing was more contrary to the plan they 
had formed than to separate themselves from the peo- 
ple of Paris. It was therefore more than useless to 
manifest his consent to it ; and if, by fresh distur- 
bances, the king were forced to this removal, why 
did he not command it ? Why did he not repair to 
Compi^gne with his household and a respectable 
guard, declaring null, and contrary to the right of 
safety and to the freedom of suffrage every resolution 
formed amid the troubled and agitated Versailles and 
Paris ? 

The popular party was careful not to quit its post. 
It needed the support of the populace; it was by 
agftoting the mob that it rendered itself potent and 
h)ni|[idable. It answered therefore, by its organ, 
Mii^eau, that “ it belonged to the troops to remove 
fro^lljbie assembly, and not to the assembly to remove 
frotti'thc troops- We have petitioned,” said he, 
“for the removal of the army, and not of our- 
selves.” 

From that moment at least it was very^ ev ident 
that it was by the people that the commons intended 
to act ; and in this struggle for sway, now about to 
begin, they wanted to have all their own forces and 
to leave the king none. 

A A 2 
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It was just however that the king should preserve 
at least a power of resistance. In the most tempe* 
rate monarchies, the king has the right of the veto ; 
and the necessity of the royal sanction, in order to 
give to the decrees of the deputies of the people the 
form and the force of laws, has never been doubted. 
Indeed, as the depositary of the executive power, 
the king had .a right to examine the laws for whose 
execution he wm to provide ; and, in his quality of 
first representative of the nation, he was constituted 
the inspector of the rest. In tlie tumult and shock 
of the diverse passions and opposite interests that 
might divide a political assembly, it was often to be 
feared that the most prudent and most useful deci- 
sions would not residt from intemperate discussion. 
One single voice above numerical equality might con- 
vert an unjust and violent decree into law. Wlien- 
ever passionate eloquence and sound reason should 
be at variance, there was very little safety for the 
best and most equitable party. The king, in legisla- 
tion, was thereiore a moderator, a necessary regu- 
lator; it was therefore neither in the will of the 
king, alone, nor in that of the deputies of the people 
that the plenitude of legislative power ought to 
reside, but in the accord of these two ^vills ; and 
consent of tlie one, to the resolutions of the oty 
formed tiiis royal sanction. 

Now, if this right of examining and sanctioll ^ 
the laws, of giving his consent to them or of iniei^ 
posing his veto were unacknowledged, contested, re- 
fused ; if the monarch saw his legitimate authority 
half tom from him ; if he beheld Ills throne shaken, 
his crown despised, the sceptre of his fathers ready 
to break in his hands, ought he not to arm to defend 
them ? would it not be just, even in the eyes of the 
nation, that he should teach the commons to confine 
themselves within the bounds marked out for them in 
the instructions they received from their constituents I 
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These questions were agitated in the council, and 
alarmed the ministers. 

Every act of rigour/^ said thev, ** would be a 
step equally fatal ; whether it shoula be requisite to 
support or to abandon it, it would be an hostility 
contrary to the feelings of the king, which might 
light up between his people and him the fires of civil 
war, and render odious the very power that it should 
have made formidable, or which would be disgraced 
if it suffered itself to be braved.’’ 

Placed between two rocks, in a strait where either 
the royal authority or what was called public liberty, 
was hastening to its end, having neither sufficient 
credit, nor sufficient influence to save both, they em- 
])loyed with the king all the means of dissuasion which 
ids esteem and their zeal afforded them: they shewed 
him only imprudence and peril in their assembling 
tliscontented and corruptible troops, of which he 
thought himself secure. But, were they more firm 
in the will to obey, who could assert that their ap- 
proach would suffice to re-establish order and calm ? 
and, if this attempt to intimidate the people should 
fail in it^^ aim, if the people, instead of being with- 
held, should be still more irritated by it, what expe- 
dient wQiild then be found to command obedience, 
or appeal rebellion ? They saw, at the head of the 
})opiilarf^^ty, men of an obstinate temper; they 
saw th^ililso some crafty knaves, deep in the art 
of dis^j^lmng; but they still thought well of the 
nationil!>^lB&^cter ; they reckoned on a great number 
of in the commons; and the example 

of the ms moderation, loyalty, and generous 
indulgence, %[wht cause sentiments to prevail there 
analogous to^in own. llieir hope was the same as 
tliat of Lally'Tolendal ; when addressing the noble- 
men of his bailiwick, he saidtotliem : ITiey de- 
ceive you, noble dtizens, who tell you that the third 
estate has ipiplored justice only to be unjust, and 
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that it has only wanted to cease to be oppressed 
in order to become the oppressor.’’ This excellent 
young man soon recognised the illusion he had in- 
dulged ; but what he hoped sincerely, Neckcr, Mont- 
morin, la Luseme, St Priest, all honed like him. 
'riius, equally faithful to the state ana to the king, 
the road of conciliation seemed to them to be alone 
practicable : for that of corruption was ever unwel- 
come to them, and the king would not have taken 
it. 

You may conceive what must have been the per- 
plexity of this prince. But everything warned him 
that it was time to adopt a system of firm conduct, 
and tills new system required new ministers. 

The dismissal of the present ones was resolved on 
upon the 1 1th of July. 

On the morning of the 12th, the news had reached 
Paris ; but it was not made public till the evening, at 
the theatres. A sullen iiiaignation then seized on 
the public mind. It was concluded that the resolu- 
tion of acting with open force had been formed at 
court without the knowledge of the king, and that 
the enemies of the people, by removing vsage and 
moderate men from his counsels, were detenniiiedlin 
spite of his resistance to draw him to their purpo^ 
The dismissal of Necker, above all, in the critical 
ill which the kingdom was, appeared to be a proof 
that they wanted to ruin and to starve Paris. At 
every theatre the representation was instantly inter- 
rupted. Men wild with alarm came and cricci out to 
the actors : ** Leave off! withdraw ! the kingdom is in 
mourning I Paris is threatened, our enemies prevail, 
Necker is no longer in place, he is dismissed, he is 
gone, and with him are dismissed all tlie ministcis 
who were the friends of the people 1” 

A sudden afiright is spreaa throughout the theatr< s, 
the actors disappear, the spectators retire tremblinij 
and dismayed $ and the resolution is already fornicii 
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through the whole city to demand that Necker, and 
all the good ministers who are of ^e same senti- 
ments^ may be restored to the state. 

In every place where parties of the people usually 
assemble on festivals^ the fermentation was extreme. 
ITie Palaw Royal was filled with a tumultuous crowd, 
agitated like the waves of the sea in a violent storm. 
At first a mournful and continued murmur dwelt on 
the ear, and soon a threatening rumour more fear- 
fully spread. The people took the green cockade ; 
leaves of trees were substituted for it ; and, as a sig- 
nal for insurrection, the populace having entered the 
shop of a maker of wax models, took the busts of 
Necker and the duke d’Orleans, and carried them 
about Pai’is. 

Another crowd assembled in the square of Louis 
XV, and the tumult continued ta increase. To dissi- 
pate it, some troops were ordered to advance. Their 
commander, the baron de Bezenval, had repaired 
thither with a companv of grenadiers of the Swiss 
guards. The prince ae Lambesc came and joined 
him at tbe;|^^ of fifty dragoons of the royal German 
corps. Tl^^l^sence of the troops completed the 
irritation of All began to insult them. 

The troops wete iOTeless of these clamours; but, 
assailed witii:8l^ne8, by which some of them were 
wounded, t^i^Sjnigoons were losing all patience, 
wlien Bezenim^iiiya orders to the prince de Lambesc 
to advance ih ordl^ to force the people to fall back 
’mio the Tuileriesi, , This order was executed with so 
much caution, thak, iaot a man of the people was 
cither beaten down of bruised. It was not till' the 
dragoons were retiring that a madman, who obsti- 
nately persisted in shutring the Pont Tournant against 
the prince, was slightly wounded by him. 

Throughout Paris tne report was instantly spread 
uf a massacre of the? citizens in the garden of the 
luileries, where, it was said, the dragoons of Lani- 
bese were riding in among the crowd with drawn 
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swords, and the colonel at their head, murdering 
old men, crushing children, beating down pregnant 
women, or making them miscarry with afiright. 

At the same time, on the false report tliat their 
regiment was insulted, the grenadiers of the French 
guards forced the duke du Ch&telet, their colonel, to 
let them escape from the garden of the hotel de 
flichelieu, where he kept them confined. From that 
time the regiment of guards was entirely devoted 
to the people ; and that was what the factious most 
ardently desired. 

ITius Paris, without courts of justice, without 
police, without a guard, at the mercv of one hundred 
thousand men wandering wildly in me middle of the 
night, and for the most part wanting bread, believed 
itself on the point of being besieged from without, 
and pillaged from within. Twenty-five thousanti 
soldiers were posted around its walls, at St Denis, at 
Courbevoye, at Charenton, at S^ves, at La Muettc, 
in the Champ-de-Mars ; and while they should block • 
ade it, and cut off all supplies of provisions, it would 
lie a prey to a starving people. Such was the terri- 
ble picture which, in the night between the 12th and 
h*3th of July, was present to every fancy. 

But the insurgents themselves, seized with tlie 
common terror, committed no pillage, llie armour- 
ers^ shops were the only ones they forced, and they 
there took only arms. As soon as it was day, the 
city was fillea with a tumultuous populace, that, 
knocking at every door, asked with loud cries for 
arms and bread, and that, believing there was a 
magazine of muskets and swords under the town-hall, 
flocked thither in order to force it. I stop to explain 
by whom the town-hall was at that moment occujncd, 
and by wliat species of tribunal the police was there 
exercised. , 

On the 10th of May, the elections of the city 
being completed, Target, the president of the assem- 
bly of the electors, persuaded them to sit permaucutl) 
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during the session of the states-general. A resolution 
was t^en to that effect with the consent and approba- 
tion of the popular faction. Thus, when at the end of 
June, after the royal sitting, the electors found their 
hall shut at the archbishop’s palace, they procured 
admittance into the town-hall, and established them- 
selves there the agents of the national assembly to 
tlie people of Paris. 

I ought to render them this testimony, that, in 
circumstances of difficulty and danger, charged with 
the care of the public safety, they acquitted them- 
selves in their functions like good and brave citizens. 

It was to this assembly then, that, on the 13th of 
July, the assembled crowds addressed themselves to 
ask for arms, of which, they said, there were abun- 
dance in the vaults of the hall. But as this magazine 
did not exist, the people forced the doors in vain, the 
muskets of the guard were aH that were found there, 
and they were carried off. 

In the meantime, the alarm bell was rung in every 
church, and the districts assembled to decide on the 
means of providing for the safety of the city both 
within and w||hout; for it was not less urgent to 
defend it agai^ the villains with which it swarmed 
than against J^^roops that encircled it. From this 
uloment the cmHps formed bands of volunteers, who 
came and dre|P|^by common consent in the sauares 
and public gaispK But arms were still wanteo, and 
still incessantll' lemanded at the town-hall. I1ie 
mayor, the urtfiBrainate Flesselles, is sent for; he 
arrives thert thmgh the crowd, calls himself the 
father of the people, and is applauded on that very 
spot where tomorrow his bleeding body will be 
dragged and tom. h 

The electors appoint a permanent committee at the 
town-hall, to be thes^ accessible night and day to this 
j»eoj)le so tortured lirtth affright. Flesselles, at the 
head uf the committee, imprudently announces tliat 
he expects ten thoiliand m;iskets from Charleville, 
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and thirty thousand soon afterwards. He had even, 
' as it is said, the fatal levity to triflo with the most 
impatient, by sending them here and there to places 
where he made them believe they would find arms. 
Xliey hastened to the search, saw they were deceived, 
and returned to denounce him to the people as an 
imj^stor who, in betraying, insulted them. 

The committee of the electors, in order to hearten 
the people, resolved that a Parisian army should be 
immediately formed, to the number of forty-eight 
thousand men. All the districts came to offer them- 
selves to compose it on the same day. llie green 
cockade was laid aside, and the red and blue took its 
place ; (green was the colour of a prince, who was not 
a republican). 

In the meantime the people had gone to the ^arde - 
meubie^ and had carried away the precious arms that 
were pres^ved there as curiosities, either for the 
beauty of the workmanship, with which they were 
enriched, or for their antiquity, and out of respect for 
the heroes whose glory they recalled. The sword of 
Henry IV was the booty of a vagabond. 

But for so many thousand men this small number 
of arms was a feeble resource. They returned furious 
to the town-hall, still demanding ai*ms^ saying that 
there were some, and accusing the electors of conni- 
ving with the enemies of the people, in order to leave 
Paris without defence. • Pressed by these reproaches, 
wdiich were accompanied by threats, the committee 
conceived the idea of authorising all the districts to 
get pikes and other arms of that kind made, and Uie 
people were satisfied. 

But a better expedient, which the districts them- 
selves conceived and adopted, was to send in tlic 
evening to les Invalides, and .summon the governor 
Sombreuil to deliver to them the arms which they 
knew were deposited in the hotel, llie commander- 
general of the troops, who had a camp very near 
there, and to whom Sombreuil addressed them, de- 
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manded time to send to Versailles for the king’s 
orders ; and that time was granted him. 

Tixe terror of the following night, more deep and 
more pensive, took a mournful character ; the gates 
of the city were shut and guarded; patroles, already 
formed, kept the vagabonds in awe. Fires kindled 
in the streets inspired fear, intimidated crime, and 
shewed everywhere knots of the people wandering 
like spectres. This stem and dismsd silence was only 
broken by the stifled and terrible voice of those who, 
from door to door, cried out — * Arms and bread I’ 

In the faubourg Saint*Laurent, the house of the 
monks of Saint-Lazare was set on fire and sacked. 
71ie incendiaries expected to find there a magazine of 
com. 

In the meantime, the Palais-Royal was full of those 
mercenary conspirators, who were employed to stir 
the hrc of sedition ; and the night passed there in ac- 
cusations, and atrocious motions, not only against 
Hesselles, but against the committee of the electors, 
who were denounced as traitors to the country. 

On the day before, five thousand weight of powder, 
which was leaving Paris, had been seized at the gates, 
and deposit^ at the town-hall, under the chamber of 
the electors;'^4ln the middle of the night, the few 
persons wlio remain on watch in this chamber are 
informed that, from the side of the faubourg 
Saint-Antohie, fifteen thousand men, the confidential 
band of the leaders of the Palais-Royal, are coming to 
force the town-hall. Among the number on watch 
was a citizen, ^le Grand dc Saint R6n£, a man of a 
feeble and sickly constitution, but of a firm and strong 
courage. Let them come and attack us,” said he, 
” wc’ll be blown up together.*” He immediately or- 
dered the guards of the hall to bring six barrels of 
powder into the adjoining room. His resolution was 
known. The first barrel that was brought made the 
most intrepid turn j)ale, and the people withdrew. 
Thus, by one single man the town- hall was ])reserved. 

VOL. XI. Be 
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Tlie kingdom, too, would have been saved in the 
same manner, if the king had had such men at the 
head of his councils and his camps. But he himself 
recommended them to spare the people, and never 
could consent to any act of vigour and severity against 
his subjects ; a virtuous weakness, that has brought 
his head under the axe of the executioner. 

During this frightful night, the citizens kept them- 
selves locked in their houses, each trembhng at home 
for himself and for those that were dearest to him. 


But on the 14th, in the morning, these personal 
yielding to public alaim, the whole city was but 
and the same people : Paris had an army ; this irthy; 
spontaneously assembled in haste, was yet ill ac- 
quainted with the rules of discipline; but public spirit 
supplied them. Single, it commanded et^erytliing 
like an invisible power. What rave this great cha- 
racter to public 6])irit, was the address that had been 
employed to fascinate opinion. The best citizens/ 
seeing in the troops that came to protect Parii^y > 
enemies, who would carry fire and sword witMfc ;i|s 
walls, all imagined that they had to combat fcU^lr 
homes, their wives, and children. The iiecessijB^bc 
peril, the care of the common safety and defenfllp^ 
resolution of perishing, or of saving what thip||pl 
most dear oh earth, sdone occupied every Tnind#|Ki^: 


formed of all tempers and all wills that 8ur])nsin^ 
accord, which, of an immense and violently agitated 
city, made ap aimiy obedient to the intention of all, 
without receiving an order from any one ; so that 
every one could at once obey, wher^no one com- 
manded. 


Fire-arms and powder were still wanting to this 
army ; and the committee of the city having pro- 
tested anew that had been found even at the 
arsenal, the people returned to les lnvalidi‘s. "J he 
order that Soiiibreuil expected from V'crsaiilo'^ (liii 
not arrive. The people prepared to employ force; 
and such was the irresolution of the court, car rather 
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such was the repuj^nance of the king to e\ ery species 
of violence, that in the Champ-de-Mars, at a few 
paces from the hotel which they came to force open, 
the troops received no orders to defend it. Without 
choosing to yield anything, the government aban- 
doned everything ; a sure way of losing all with 
disgrace. 

It was then under the eye of six Swiss battalions, 
and of eight hundred horse, as well dragoons as hus- 
sars, all motionless in their camp, that the Hotel des 
Invalides was opened to the people ; a very positive 
proofy as Bezenval has since amrmed it to be, that the 
troops were forbidden to fire on the citizens ; and 
there was the great advantage of the people, that the 
king would only suffer them to be curbed, without 
ever consenting that they should either be treated as 
enemiee or as rebels. Inis same order was observed 
ihrottglhout Paris, at the barriers, on the ramparts, 
end, in the square of Louis XV. This, too, was what, 
in every post around, rendered the troops accessible 
to jiowiptipii^ hy the facility with which they were 
^fajiWd to n^i^ith the people. 

V Tl^is pec$l6|%en and women, accosted tlie soldier, 
and wh“ th^ floss in their hand presented to him 
ihe lures pfc/|oyous licentiousness. “What!*^ said 
Iliey, do j||icome to make war upon us ? Do you 
Come to spIS^r blood ? Would you have the courage 
to draw yo^j^word against your brotlieis, to fire 
upon yoiirJ^nds? Are you not Frenchmen and 
citizens lik|^Belves? Are you not, like us, the 
chiUlren of tli^iepple that ask only to be free, and 
to be no longer opjH’esscd ? You serve the king, you 
love him ; and we too love our good king and are 
ready to serve him. He is not the enemy of his peo- 
ple; hut he is deceived^ and you are commanded in 
his name to do what he docs not approve. You 
serve not him/ but that unjust nobility, that nobility 
that dishonours you by treating you like slaves. 
( oinc, brave Boldic|jj cumo and revenge youiselvcs 
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for a servitude that disgraces you. The king and 
liberty ! down with the aristocrats, our oppressors 
and your tyrants!” 

The soldier, naturally the friend of the people, was 
not deaf to this language. He saw but one step to 
take from poverty to abundance, from constraint to 
liberty. A great number deserted; and, being so 
near P^ris, it was impossible that they should not be 
corrupted. 

The people then, in the presence of the troops of 
the Champ-de-Mars, ransacked with full licence the 
Hdtel des Invdides. Twenty-eight thousand muskets 
were found there in the vaults of the dome; and witli 
this booty, and the cannon of the esplanade drawn 
through Paris in triumph, the cononerors returned 
to the town-hall. There they learned that the gover- 
nor of the Bastille, the marquis deLaunay, summoned 
in his turn to furnish arms and ammunition, had 
answered that he had none. A general cry was in- 
i«6tantly heard from every comer of the squaie, ‘Let’s 
go and attack the BastiQe.* 


BOOK XVII. ^ 

This resolution appeared to be sudden and une\. 
pected amonsL the people; hut it was premeditated 
in the coiincu of the chiefs of the Solution. Tlic 
Bastille, as a state prison, had always been odious on 
account of the iniquitous use to which the despotism 
of ministers had applied it, under preceding n ; 
and, as a fortress, it was formidable, particularly to 
those populous and mutinous faubourgs which its 
walls commanded, and which, in their riots, saw 
themselves under the fire of the cannon of its towers. 
To agitate these multitudes at its will, an^make tlicin 
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act boldly, the republican faction then ardently desired 
that they might be rid of this overawing object. 
Honest men, even the most peaceful and most en* 
lightened, wished too that the Bastille might be de- 
stroyed, l>ecause they hated the despotism of which it 
was the bulwark ; and in this wish they consulted 
their personal security more than their real safety; 
for the despotism of licence is a thousand times more 
dreadful than that of authority, and the unbridled 
populace is the most cruel of tyrants. Tlie Bastille 
then should not have been destroyed, but its keys 
should have been deposited in the sanctuary of the 
laws. 

The court thought it impregnable ; it would have 
been so, or its attack and siege woiild have cost 
rivers of blood, if it had been defended ; but the man 
to whom the guard of it was confided, the marquis de 
Launay, would not, or dared not, or could not, use 
the means he Irad of rendering its resistance mur^r- 
oils; and the populace, that so vilely assassimRed 
him, owed him thanks and praises. 

De Launay liad expected to intimidate the crowd ; 
but it is evident that he wished to s||prc them. He had 
fifteen pieces of cannon on the towers ; and, whatever 
calumny may have said to palliate the crime of his 
assassination, not one single cannon shot was fired 
^'om those towers. Tliere were besides, in the inte- 
riohot the castle, three cannon loaded with cannister 
shot; pointed in front of the drafv-bridge. These 
would have made great slaughter at the moment 
when the peo[)le came pouring in crowds into the 
first co^ ; he fired but one, and that but once. He 
was pfBWM with fire-arms of every kind, with six 
luiniKcd mnsketoons, twelve rampart muskets carry- 
ing balls of a pound and a half, and four hundred 
‘ biscaiens.' He had procured from the arsenal abun- 
dance of ammunition, bullets, fifteen thousand cart- 
ridges, and twenty thousand pounds of powder. In 
fine, ho liad collected on the two towers of the ilraw- 

V. i: 9 . 
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bridge a mass of stones and broken iron, in order to 
crush the besi^ers if they should advance to the foot 
of the walls. But, ip. all these preparations to sustain 
a siege, he had forgotten provisions ; and,, shot up in 
his castle witli eighty invalids, tliirty-two Swiss 
soldiers, and his staff, all the store he had on the 
day of the attack consisted of two sacks of flour and 
a little rice ; a proof that all the r^t was only to 
inspire terror. > / . 

llie small number of the Swiss soldiers that had 
been sent to him were sure men, and well disposed 
to defend themselves ; tlie invalids were not so, and 
he must have known that ; but at least he ought not 
to have exposed them to the fear of dying for hunger. 
Unequsd to his situation, and in that stupor with 
which the presence of danger strikes a weak mind, 
he looked on it with a steadfast but troubled eye ; 
and rather motionless with astonishment than rcso<* 
lu^n. Unhappily, not a man in the council supplied 
th^oresight he wanted. 

To intoxicate the people with this first success, the 
attack and capture of the Bastille have been extrava- 
gantly extolled as ^ an exploit. The following is th% | 
account of this conquest, which I have learned front 
the very mouth of lum who was proclaimed and borne 
in triumph as the conductor of enterprise, and as 
its hero. 

** Tlie Bastille/^ said the brave Elie to me, was 
not forcibly taki|a. It surrendered even before it 
was attacked. It surrendered on the promise I gave, 
upon the honour of a French officer, and on the pait 
of the people, that not a man should be hurt if the 
fortress surrendered.” This is the simple fact, such 
as Elie attests it to me. llie following detsuls of it 
are wTittcii, as he dictates. 

The fore-courts of the Bastille had been abandoned. 
Some determined men liaving dared to break the 
draw-bridge, which barred tlic entrance into the first 
court, ti^ : peo])lc rushed in there in crowds ; and. 
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deaf to the voice of the soldiers, who from the tops 
of the towers forbore to fire on them, and called out 
to them to retire, they persisted in advancing towards 
the walls of the castle. It was then that they were fired 
upon by the soldiem; andi being put to night, they 
saved themselves tinder the covert of the fore-courts. 
One killed, and a few wounded, spread terror even 
to the town-^hall ; multitudes came to demand urgently 
in the name of the people that deputations might be 
resorted to, in order to stop the camajge. Two of 
these deputations mrived, one by the arsenal, and 
the other by the side of the fauDourg St Antoine. 

Advance,” cried the invalids to them from the top 
of the towers^ ** we will not fire on you; advance 
with your^ii%. The governor is gomg down, the 
castle bridge will be let down in order to introduce 
you, and ^ will give hostages.” The Miite flag 
was alread^oisted on the towers, and the soldiers 
held their^^ arms inverted in sign of peace. Bu# 
neither of ^^4^putations dared to advance so far as . 
the last for^i^ri. At the same time the crowd was 
pressing tow^s. the draw-bridge, and firing from 
all sides. Tne besieged then had reason to think 
that thes6;^^earances of deputation were but a trick 
to surprise them ; and, after having cried in vain to 
tha people not to advance, they found themselves 
obliged to fire m their tmn. 

people, repulsed a second time, and furious at 
seeing some of tneir own body fall mtter the fire of 
the fortress, took that revenge in which it usually 
indulges. ^Fhe barracks and shops of the fore-coart 
were pillaged ; the house of the governor was deli- 
vered to the James. The filing of one cannon, 
loaded with cak shot, and a discharge of musketry, 
had driven back this crowd of robbers and incen- 
diaries ; when, at the head of a dozen brave citizens, 
Klie, advancing ^roife e very edge of the ditch, cried 
out to tiie b|d|i||j|||^ surrender, promising that not 
u nail shouK^m&t. He then perceived a 
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extended through an opening in «a part of the draw- 
bridge and presenting to him a note. This note was 
received by means of a plank that was held over the 
ditch ; it was written in these words We have 
twenty thousand pounds of powder. We will blow 
up the castle if you do not accept our capitulation 
Simed de Launay.” 

£lie, after having read the note, cried out that he 
accepted it ; and on the part of the fort, all hostilities 
ceased. However, de Launay, before he gave him- 
self up to the people, wished that the capitulation 
shoulrl be ratified and signed at the town-hall, and 
that to secure liis own safety and that of his soldiers, 
an imposing miard should receive and protect them. 
But tne tmmrtunate invalidis, thinking to hasten 
their deliverance, did violence to the governor, by 
crying out from the court, * llie Bastille surrenders.’ 

It was then that de Latmay, seizing tire match* of a 
‘cannon, threatened to go and set fire to the powder 
magazine ; and he was perhaps firmly rei^lved to do 
so. The centinek, who guarded that nt^azin^ [Re- 
sented their bayonets; and, in spite of himself^ii^- 
out further precaution cf delay, he saw himself 
to surrender. 

The little draw-bridge of the fort being first ope 
Elie entered with his companions, all brave 
honoui*able men, and fully determined to keep Sis 
word. On seeing him, the governor went to liirn, 
€mbra<*ed him, and presented him his sword, with the 
keys of the Bastille. 

1 refused his sword,” said Elie to me, “ and k 
only tlie keys.” His companions received the - 1 
and the ofbeers of the garrison with tlie same cor- 
diality, swearing to serve them as a guard and dc- 
fence ; but tliey swore in vain. 

As soon ^^he great bridge was let down (and it is 
not kijown^r what hand that vwtSr done) the people 

bed into the court of the cafit&|Hh4]i Itill of i'nr\ , 
troop of invalids. lE^iSrwHst; w ho wci'. 
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dressed only in linen frocks^ escaped among the crowd, 
all the rest were arrested. Elie, and the honest men 
who had entered first with him, exerted all their 
cftbrts to tear from the hands of the people the vic- 
tims which they themselves had delivered up. But 
ferocity was obstinately attached to its prey. Several 
of these soldiers, whose lives had been promised 
them, were assassinated; others were dragged like 
slaves through the streets of Paris. Twenty-two 
were brought to the Gr6ve, and, after humiliations 
and inhuman treatment, they had the affliction of 
seeing two of their comrades hanged. When they 
were presented at the town*hall, a furious madman 
said to them: ‘^You have fired on your fellow 
citizens ; you deserve to be hanged ; and you shall be 
so presently.^* Fortunately, the French guards in- 
terceded for their pardon; the people suffered itself 
to be persuaded. But it was without pity for the 
offleem of the garrison. De Launay, tom from the 
arms of those who wished to save him, liad his head 
cut off tmder the walls of the town-hall. In the 
midsti^jQ^^is assassins, he defended his iSe with 
the despair ; but he fell under their num- 
ber, Salbray, his major, was murdered in 

the The adjutant Mirai, had been so, 

near the l^^ffle. Pemon, an old lieutenant of the 
Invalids, ^IfM^assassinated on the wharf St Paul, as he 
was goingf^iP^the hall. Another lieutenant, Caron, 
was covered with wounds. The head of the marquis 
de Launay was carried about Paris by this same 
populace that he might have crushed liad he not 
been moved to pity. 

Such were the exploits of those who have since 
been called the heroes and conquerors of the Bastille. 
Oiv the 14th of July 1789, about eleven o’clock in 
the morning, the people harl assembled before it; 
al forty minjites after four it had surrendered. At 
half an hg^f after six the head of the governor was 
carried in tl^luiiph to tU<^f^a^s-Royal. iViuong 
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the number of conquerors, which has been said to 
amount to eight hundred, many people have been 
mentioned who had not even approached the castle. 

The people, after this conquest, intoxicated by 
power newly acquired, perpetually fed with sus- 
picion and anxiety, and rendered more savage because 
it still shuddered at the dangers it had run, now 
8he^ved only the character of a jealous and cruel 
tyrant. Government ought to have known, that for 
tlie people there was no barrier between licence and 
crime, out the fear of punishment, and in a time 
of trouble and sedition the defence of the Bastille 
was an object of the highest importance to public 
tranqiiillity. You have just seen to what excess it 
had been neglected. Neither Broglie, a minister 
and general, nor the king's council, nor tlie party of 
the nobles, no one had thought of inquiring whether 
its garrison was secure and sufficient, whether it was 
supplied with provisions, or whether the commander 
was a man of a sufficiently cool and detennined cou- 
rage. They had either supposed it useless or un^ 
attackame, or rather they seemed to have fprgot|pn i^^ 
It is nevertheless true, that if de Launay had^ac^g 
use of his artillery, he would have struck 
awe. He recollected, without doubt, he Wrired 
a good king; and among the pcoide^- every man 
knew it as well as he. ' ' 

Paris, at the moment of the attack, had hastened 
towards the Bastille. Sexes and ages, all were con. 
founded ai'ound these ramparts that were loaflcd 
with cannon. What was it then inspired them ? Tli*; 
king consents that his people should he throat. 
hut he will not consent that his people should i>e 
crushed. Wiiat a fatal lesson has been giver, to 
kings by the example of this ! *■ 

In the evening, the assembled crowds thirsting for 
more blood, demand the head of Flesselles, who, 
in the morning, they said, had refused them arms, 
and in connivance with the court, had betrayed, 
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deceived, and trifled with them most insolently ; and 
tlic Grfive and the town-hall resounded witli these 
clamours. But the liot-bed of fermentation and 
popular rage was not the Gr&ve, it was the district 
of St lloch, the quarter of the Palais-Royal ; it was 
there that Flesselles had been proscribed. 

During the attack of the Bastille, this unfortunate 
man had attended at the committee of the town-hall, 
assailed by a troop of wretches, who loaded him with 
insult ancl announced his death. After two hours of 
silence and torture, he had resolved to go from the 
chamber of the committee into the great chamber, to 
deniand of the people that he might be beard and 
tried by the general assembly of the electors, tired of 
life, and wishing rather to die than suffer so cruel an 
agony. And, indeed, by thus throwing himself into 
a pitiless crowd, he delivered himself to certain death, 
lie went there, and took his seat in the circle of the 
electors. He ssav himself aimed at from every side. 
But other incidents having diverted the fury of which 
he was the oinect, he profited bv that interval, and 
leaning towards an ecclesiastic who was near him (it 
was th^.^abb^ Fauchet) he took him by the band, 
conjurii|if him in a low voice to liasten instantly to 
the dismet f^Roch. ** It is there that my head is 
deman(^,’’IKded he ; ** there spring all the accusa- 
tions tbiat^^ brought against me. Go and tell them 
that 1 only ask time to justify myself.” Fauchet, 
moved by a ielientiment of compassion for him, went 
to implore this grace, but implored it in vain. The 
object w^ to overawe those who, like Flesstiles, 
might think themselves by duty attached to the king’s 
jiarty ; and, in order to conquer probity by terror, 
more victims were requisite. Tlie peonle was not 
yet Hufliciently habituated to crime, and in order to 
train it to murder, its leaders wanted to exercise it. 
'I’ho district that conducted the insurrection was 
1 iu I efore inexorable, and Flesselles never again saw 
Uio Ilian from whom he expected his deliverance. 
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Here I ought to observe to you what those were 
who were sent to the town-hall to demand the head 
of Flesselles. ** They were,” says a faithful witness, 

men armed liked savages. Ana what men ?— crea- 
tures such as no man ever remembered to have met 
in open day. Where did they come from? Who 
had drawn them from their dark retreats ?” 

** At the head of the committee of the electors,” 
says the same witness, ** Flesselles still shewed some 
boldness ; till the fatal moment, he was listening with 
an air of interest and adUbility so natural th^at he 
'would have saved himself by it, if the resolution of 
destroying him had not been irrevocably taken. He 
tvitnessed the ferocious joy that was loudly manifested 
at Uie sight of that lance which bore the head of the 
governor of the Bastille. He witnessed the edbrts made, 
in those cruel moments, by a few good citizens to tear 
from the people some of its victims. He heard the 
cries of those who demanded that lie himself should 
be delivered up to them. Yet, amid so many horrors, 
hazarding all in order to escape, and thinking himself 
for a moment forgotten, he dared to quit his place 
and slide in among the crowd. He haa indeed pene- 
trated it ; but those who had pursued him into that 
chamber, and who, without doubt, had promised Ins 
death, pursued him still, crying out to him, ‘To tlic 
Palais-Koyal ! to the Palais-Royd !' ^ With all riiy 
heart,’ said he to them as he w'ent out. And ihl* 
moment afterwards, on tiie staircase of the town- 
hall, one of these villains fractured his head wiOi a 
pistol shot, lliis head too was carried about Paris in 
triumph, and this triumph was applauded. It was tlio 
same with the murder of the invalid soldiers, wln) 
were toim to pieces in the streets : so completely had 
the delirium of rage stilled every feeling of humanity.’' 

1 have remarked,” adds my witness, using an 
exjirfSfiion of Tacitus, that if among tlic peo|»!f 
few men then dared crime, many wished and all suf- 
fered it. lliose wretches were not of the nation ; 
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those villains that filled the town-hall; some were 
almost naked, and others strangely dressed in clothes 
of different colours, mad, and for the most part not 
knowing what they wanted, or demanding the death 
of those who were proscribed and marked out to 
them, and demanding it in a tone which it more 
than once appeared impossible to resist.’^ 

If the national assembly could have had any pre- 
sentiment of the evils witn which the kingdom was 
threatened by this dreadful anarchy ; if it had fore- 
seen how impotent its own •efforts would be to force 
back within the bounds of legitimate authority this 
ferocious beast which it was eager to unchain ; if 
those who flattered it had thought that they them- 
selves might perhaps one day become its prey, they 
would have shuddered with a salutary fear. But, to 
give to themselves a reigpiing authority, they only 
thought of disarming t^ which alone could have 
saved the whole. 

The citizens of Paris, blinded as they were respect- 
ing tlidf ti^e interests, abandoned themselves to the 
transports ^an extravagant joy, when it was decided 
that the fisSUle should be destroyed. The people, 
under the of Louis XI, would not have expressed 

more joy^. W see the iron cages broken. History, 
however, will render this testimony to the memory of 
Louis XVI, that of seven prisoners who were found 
in the Bastille, not one had been sent there under liis 
reign. 

While the city of Paris loudly declared itself in 
insurrection against the royal authority, the Insti- 
gators of the rebellion triumphed at Versailles, in 
nj^pearing to lament misfortunes and crimes which 
tiioy had commanded ; and, in order to alarm the 
king, they afflicted him with them every day. “ You 
rend ray heart more and more,’^ answered he at 
last, “ by the account you give me of the misfortunes 
of Pai*is. It is not possible to believe, that tlie 
Judd’S which I have given to the troops arc the 
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cause of these evils.” No they were not so, for they 
were confined to the msuntenance of order and 
peace. 

At the same time, the assembly most urgently soli- 
cited the king to remove the troops, to dismiss the 
new ministers, and to recall those wiio preceded them. 
He began by ordering the retreat of those troops that 
were stationed in the Champ-de-Mars. But no orders 
were given for the departure of the other camps ; and 
in Paris, which still helieved itself threatened with 
an assault, the night between the 14t!i and 15th of 
July was again terrible. The people, become more 
savage, shuddered with fear and rage ; the motions 
made at the Palais-Royal were lists of proscription. 
The next day, through a crowd of jarring opinions 
that agitated the nationsd assembly, the voice of the 
baron de Marguerit was favourably heard. ** It is 
not,” said he, in circumstances so afflicting that 
we ought to debate. Evei^ superfluous word is a 
crime against humanity. I persist in the motion, 
which I proposed yesterday, to send new deputies 
instantly to the King, who shall say to him : 
Sire, blood flows, and it is that of your subjects. 
Each day, each instant adds to the fiKghtful dlni- 
orders that reign in th^ capital, and in the whole 
kingdom. Sire, the evil is at its height. It is 
by remoidng the troops from Paris and Versailles; it 
is by charging the deputies of the nation to carry 
words of peace in your name, that calm shall be 
restored. Yes, sire, there is one way worthy of 
you, and above all of your personal virtues ; it is 
founded on the unalterable love of Frenchmen for 
their king; it is to place on this day all your confi- 
dence in the representatives of your faithful nation. 
Wc conjure you, sire, to join the national assembly 
without delay, in order to listen to truth, and advise 
with the natural council of yOur majesty on the 
nu’.isniros best adapted to re-establish calm ajiil 
uih 'o, aiul to secure the saftty of the state.” 
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This motion was carried by acclamation^ and a 
new deputation was going to wait on the king, when 
the duke de Laincourt announced that the king liim- 
self was coming, and that he was bringing with him 
every favourable disposition. 

This news caused the most lively joy in the assem- 
bly, and all honest men were expressing it when 
Mirabeau hastened to repress it. “ TTie blood of 
our brothers is flowing in Paris,” said Mirabeau; 

that good city is in the horrors of convulsions in 
order to defend its own liberty and ours ; and can we 
abandon ourselves to joy before we know that calm, 
peace, and happiness are to be re-established there I 
Though all the dls of the people were to cease, should 
we be insensible to those they have already suffered ? 
Let a mournful respect be the first reception given to 
the monarch by the representatives of an unhappy 
people. The silence of the people is tlie lesson of 
kings.” 

As if the blood that was shed, as if the crimes of 
the peoide, the crimes commanded by himself and by 
his accomplices, could have been imputed to the 
king! Yet, in spite of the evidence of so black a 
calumny, the vehemence of this speech had replunged 
the assembly into a mel^choly silence, when the 
king appeared, and standfbg in the middle of the 
deputies who stood likewise to hear him, spoke as 
folU»w8 

“ Gentlemen, 1 have assembled you in order to 
consult you on the most important affairs of the state, 
'rhere is no one more urgent, or that affects my 
heart more seiisildy, than the frighful disorders that 
reign in the capital. The chief of the nation comes 
witii confidence into the midst of its representatives 
to ex})ress to them his affliction, and invite them to 
discover means of restoring order and calm. I know 
that unjust prejudices have been encouraged ; I know 
that some men have dared to publish that your per- 
bons were not in safety. Can it be necessary to quiet 
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you on such culpable rumours, at once contradicted 
oy my known character ? Well, then, ^tis I who in- 
corporate myself with my people, ’Us 1 who resign 
myself to you. Aid me on this occasion to secure 
the safety of the state. I expect it from the national 
assembly. The zeal of the representatives of my 
people, met for the common safety, is to me a sure 
guarantee : and, depcndiiig on the fidelity and love 
of my subjects, I have given orders to the troops to 
remove from Paris and Versailles. I authorise, I 
request you to make known my intentions in the 
capital.” 

After the answer of the president, who finished by 
soliciting his majesty, for the assembly, a constant, 
free, and immediate communication with his person, 
the king withdrew, when the whole assembly hastened 
to put itself in his suite, and formed his train from 
the hall to the palace. 

This naUonal train accompanj^g the king tlirough 
a vast multitude that rent the air with acc^maUons 
and vows, while, from the balcony in front the 
palace, the queen, embracing the dauphin, pr^ 
tiim to the people, and seemed to recommend^ 
the deputies of the nation, was without 
majestic sight. But th| triumph was really i 
the conspirators, to whom the king had just aban- 
doned himself. The confidants of the revolution 
were still in small numbers. The rest were all sin- 
cere. But the crafty knaves, insulting at the bottom 
of their hearts the noble sincerity of the king, and 
the credulous simplicity of the multitude, applauded 
themselves for the rapid progress they were making 
towards dominion, and sufiTered these sentiments of 
joy and mutual love to exhale, because they knew 
they could suppress them when their puri>ose shoiild 
be ripe. 

The numerous deputation that was sent to Paris, 
was received there, from the barrier to the town-hall, 
by r*n army of one hundred thousand men, dificrcnily 
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Rrmed with instruments of carnage; a scene that 
was evidently prepared, as it were, to display the 
means they had of enforcing obedience if the king 
had not yielded ; and with this terrible parade was 
mixed the joy of conquerors, and of that unbridled 
liberty which had produced onW crimes, and with 
which even the best citizens sumered themselves to 
be intoxicated. A blockade, a siege, a famine, a 
massacre, were the black phantoms wliich had been 
employed to frighten them; qpd in seeing the troops 
retire that were supposed to be charged with the 
commission of these crimes, Paris thought it had 
nothing more to fear. 

On tlicir arrival at the town-hall, the deputies were 
applauded and crowned as the saviours and deliverers 
of a besieged city : a calumny which the marcjuis de 
la Fayette, in the speech he pronounced, did not 
think proper to contradict, not daring to render 
homage to the intentions of the king, for fear of 

■mik' wo^B^jlfe^vbeen natural, it would have been 
|Bk|;o cSr^^tnd at that moment what the king 
bRo often' ^id, that he had only assembled the 
u||)8 in order to maintain in Paris order, safety, 
^Bsplm, and serve as aiafe^ard for the tranquillity 
|9§bod citizens. It was this that la Fayette passed 
over in silence. 

Gentlemen,*^ swd he, the moment is at length 
arrived wdiich the national assembly most ardently 
desired : the king was deceived, be is no longer so. 
He has been to-day in the midst of us withou t arms, 
without troops, without that parade which gciod 
kings despise. He has told us that he had given 
orders to the troops to withdraw ; let us forget our 
misfortunes, dr rather let us only remember them to 
avoid for ever their repetition.” 

In his turn, the sincere and courageous Lally 
Tolendal addressed the people ; and, in order to give 

r» .#• 
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my narrative all the truth that it can possess, I shall 
transcribe his speech. 

** In the hall in which we were received there 
were/^ says he, ** citizens of all classes. An immense 
crowd was in the square, and I proved that it would 
have been very easv, had all wishes harmonised to 
effect it, to turn all their enthusiasm to the side of 
order and justice. They leaped for joy on hearing 
me sneak of the honour of the French name. \Vlien 
I tola them that they^iould be free, that the king 
had promised it, that he had come to throw himseff 
into our arms, that he trusted in them, and that he 
sent back his troops, they interrupted me by cries of 

* vive le roi V When I smd, we come to bring you 
peace, on the part of the king and of the national as* 
sembly ; we must now carry back peace, on your part, 
to the king and to the national assembly, it was wlio 
should first repeat the cry of * peace I peace Wlien 
I added : you love your wives, your children, your 
king, your country; all answered a thouggnd times, 

* yes.’ Wlien at last, pressing them stn|^closer^I ; 
ventured to say: Pm sure you would not w^iHii 
torture ail you love by bloody discord, would C 

shall be no more proscriptions, shall th^ 
—the law alone ought to pronounce them : thcr^ 
be no more bsul citizens : your ezaini)l6 will reS 
them, and make them good: — they again repeated 

* peace,’ and ^ no more proscriptions.’ ” 

llias, from tliat time, noUiing was more easy than 
to re-establish order, and maintain the happiest un- 
derstanding between the monarch and his pco[)le. 
The king desired nothing so much as to be loved ; 
and at that price notliing waa painful to him. The 
city of Paris had just appointed Bailly as its mayor, 
and la Fayette as commander of its militia. Tiie 
king, who alone ought to have named to these two 
places, readily sanctioned the choices which the city 
liad made. It had solicited Neckcr’s recall ; Neckcr 
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was recalled, as well as Montmorin, la Luzerne, and 
St Priest who had shared his disgrace ; and the new 
ministers prevented their dismissal by resigning. In 
fine, Paris, disordered anew by its perfidious agita- 
tors, desired that the king mignt come himself to the 
town-hall to dissipate its false alarms, and the king 
repaired thither (on the 17ih of July 1789) without 
any other guard than a few armed citizens of Paris 
and VersaiUes, in the midst of two hundred thousand 
men armed with scythes, pick-axes, guns, and lances, 
dragging cannon with them. 

On the arrival of the king, and on his passage, all 
acclamation in his favour was forbidden •; and if to 
the cries of * vive la nation V some added, ‘ vive Ic 
roil’ there were confederate villians who imposed 
silence on them. The king perceived it, and brooked 
this insult. Aftelt having heard at the barrier the 
s])eech of the mayor BaUlyi in which he told him, 
that, if Henry IV liad conouered his city, that city in 
its turn had lust conquered its king, he received at 
tlie town-hau the republican cockade; he took it 
without j^pugnance ; and, as his reconciliation with 
his p^pfe was sincere, he shewed so much candour 
and g^ness that all hearts were moved. The feli- 
citations of the orators raised emotion to enthusiasm; 
and, when'IifeLlly Tolendal spoke, all was bursts of 
st^nribiliW and transports of love. 

Wefl, citizens,^’ said he, ** arc you now satisfied ? 
There is your king, whom you demanded so loudly, 
uiui whose name alone excited your transports when 
two days ago we pronounced it among you. Enjoy 
his presence and his benefits. There is the king who 
has restored your national assemblies, and who desires 
to peipctuate them: who wishes to establish liberty 
and property on an eternal basis: who has offered 
you, as it wxre, to enter into partnership with him in 
his autfiority, only reserving to himself that which 
was necessary to him for your happiness, that which 
uLight always to belong to him, and which you ought 
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to conjuro him never to forsake. Ah I let him at 
length enjoy consolation ^ let his noble and pure heart 
carry from you that peace of which it is so worthy ; 
and since, surpassing the virtues of his predecessors, 
he has desired to place his power and grandeur in 
your love, to be obeyed only by love, to be guarded 
only by love, let us not be less feeling nor less gene- 
rous than our king ; and let us prove to him, that 
even his power and grandeur liave ^ined a tliousand 
times more than they have sacriheed. 

** And you, sire, permit a subject, who is neither 
more faithful nor more devoted to you than all those 
who surround you, but who is as much so as any one 
of those who obey you, permit him to raise his voice 
to you, and say : Behold this people that adores you, 
this people that your presence intoxicates, and whose 
sentiments for your sacred person can never be the 
object of a doubt. Look, sire, comfort, console your- 
self by looking on all the citizens of your capital ; 
look at their eyes, listen to their voices, penetj^te into 
their hearts that bound to meet yoims. Thei^' is not 
a man here who is not ready to shed the Ittt drop of 
his blood for you, and for your legitidijide. aD^prity. 
No, sire, this French generation is Hot, fp.^mortu- 
nate as to have been reseiwed to belie foii^eq^B^ of 
fidelity. We will all perish, if need be||jp'',^Pnd a 
throne tliat is as sacred to us as to you^^a^* 
august family that we placed there hunllied 

years ago. Believe us, sire, lie assurei^^ have iiuver 
inilicted a painful wound in your heai't that hai not 
rent our own ; that, amid pubUc calamities, it U one 
to afflict you, even by a complaint that admonishes 
and ini[)lores, but that never accuses you. At leiiglli 
all sorrows will now disappear, and all troubles be 
appeased. One single word from your mouth has re- 
stored tranquillity. Our virtuous king lias recalle.l 
hi.s virtuous councils; perish those public cnernie* 
who would again sow division, ^between the nation 
arui it^hicf. King, subjects, citizens, let us minglr 
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our hearts, our hopes, our efforts, and display to 
the eyes of the universe the magnificeut spectacle of 
one of its finest nations, free, happy, triumphant 
under a just, dear, and revered king, who, no longer 
owing anything to force, %vill owe aU to his own vir- 
tues and our love.” 

Tolendal was twenty times interrupted by cries of 
* vive le roi !* The people were charmed to be restored 
to their natural feelings ; the king shared in them ; 
and his emotion expressed them more vividly than elo- 
quence could have done; but, if these feelings had 
been lasting between his people and him, he would 
have been too powerful in the opinion of the conspi- 
rators, who wanted to reduce him to the mere phan- 
tom of a king 
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Thr national assembly, on the part of the com- 
mons, as well as of the people, was marked by two 
opposing spirits, and two sidversc characters : one 
moilerate, weak, timid; that of the majority: the 
other passionate, extravagant, impetuous, and daring ; 
that of the conspirators. We had seen the latter 
announcing only rational and pacific views, in order 
to g\iide the former at its will. We hail hca^d one 
of its organs conjure the clergy, ‘ in the name of 
the god of peace,* to unite with that order which 
meditated the niin of the church. We have just 
seen Mirabcau, in his address to the king, affect a 
hypocriticfkl respect and zeal ; but when, after having 
assured itself of the determination and ardent at- 
tachment of the populace, and of the effeminacy, 
iiuliflcrence, and timidity of the rich and peaceful 
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class, this party seeing itself able to govern opinion 
with absolute sway, ceased to dissemble. 

The very day after the king had gone to resign 
himself with such sincerity to the national a8Sem])ly, 
the republican faction undertook to lay down, as a 
principle, that the assembly had a right to interfere 
in the formation of the ministry ; and the two 
orators, who on this point openly attacked the royal 
authority, were Mirabcau and Bamave, both endowed 
with popular eloquence; Mirabeau, with greater 
phrenzy and bursts of passion, often too witTi wile 
and artifice ; Bamave with greater frankness, nerve, 
and vigour. Both of them had supported the opi- 
nion, that the king should be deprived of the free 
choice of his ministers ; a right which Tolendal and 
M ounier had strongly defended, by maintaining, that 
without this freedom in the choice of the objects of 
his confidence, the king would be nothing. The 
decree resulting from this discussion had left it un- 
determined; but the question, once agitated, was 
nevertheless the signal for combat between tbejiwo 
powers. ,, i 

For this combat, the commons wanted a force] 
active and threatening ; and thence all the obs| 
that Tolendal encountered in his motion of th^ 
of July. It is he ^ain whom you must hear 

From the point w'hcre we then were, itw-as 
evident,” says he, ** that nothing more was to be 
feared for liberty, but the projects of faction and the 
dangers of anarchy. Tlic national assembly had 
only to put itself on its guard against the excess of 
its own jK>wer. There was not a moment Uj lose 
to re-establish public order. News ha<i been alrcH<ly 
received that tfie commotions which had shakt^n tlie 
cajdtal had been felt, not only in the neighhoiuin^r 
cities but in the distant provinces. Tliey were an- 
nouncing Uieniselves in Britannv ; they existed in 
Normandy and Burgundy; they threatened to spreini 
th nigliout the kingdom. Emissaries, evidently dis- 
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])atched from a central pointy travelled every road, 
traversing cities and villages without sojourning in 
any, getting the alarm-bell rung, and announcing the 
approach of foreign troops, or of hordes of plun- 
derers, crying out everywhere * to arms ! ' and fre- 
quently distributing money.” 

(Indeed I myself saw some of them travelling on 
horseback the hamlet where I then was, and crying 
out to us, that hussars were ravaging the country 
around us, and setting fire to the ripe corn ; that 
such a village was on fire, and another inundated 
with blood. Tliere was no truth in it ; but fear ex- 
cited fury ; and that was what tlie faction desired.) 

With his hands full of letters that attested tlie 
excesses eveiywliere committed with impunity, 
lolendal repaired to the national assembly, and 
tliere proposed the heads of a proclamation, which, 
after having presented to all jPrenchmen the picture 
of their situation, their duties, and their hopes, 
invited them all to peace, secured their lives and 
properties, threatened the wicked, protected the 
good, and maintained the laws in vigour and the 
courts of justice in full force. ** This project,” says 
lie, ‘V was heard with loud applause : a second read- 
ing was demanded, and the acclamations redoubled. 
But ^fat was my astonishment when 1 saw a party 

risefjto oppose it! *. According to one, my 

st.nsibility had seduced my reason. These fires, 
these hnprisonments, these assassinations, were 
iifiiictions wliich we must leant to support, for we 
ou^jht to have expected them. According to another, 
my imagination had created dangers that did not 
evisi:. There was no danger but in my motion .... 
J)aTiger for liberty, because it would take from the 
I'cople a salutary fear, vrhich should rather be en- 
couraged thati suppressed; danger for the assembly, 
that would see Paris declare against it, if it adopted 
the motion ; danger for the legislative }iower, which. 
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after having broken the frightful springs of empire, 
would thus regenerate them with new strength.” 

The murder of Berthier, the intendant of Paris, 
and that of Foulon, his father-in-law, both massacred 
at the Grfeve, tlieir heads earned about the city, and 
the body of Foulon dragged and tom in the Palais- 
Royal, shewed that the populace, drunk with blood, 
still thirsted for it, and seemed to call loudW on the 
assembly to hasten and adopt the motion of Tolendal. 
Hear what he sap himself of the slight impression 
which tins horrible incident made. 

'Fhe next day (the 2lst of July) I was awakened 
by cries of grief. I saw enter my chamber a young 
man, pale, disfi^red, who hastened eagerly to throw 
his arms around me, and who exclaimed as he sobbed, 
sir, you have passed fifteen years of your life in de- 
fending the memory of your father, save the life of 
mine, let him be heard by his judges. Present me 
to the national assembly, and let me there demand 
that my father may be tried.’ It was the son of 
unfortunate Berthier. I conducted him instantly^to 
the pre.sident of the assembly. Misfortune wiffld 
have it that there was no sitting in the morning. 
the evening it wa.s too late, Tlie father-in-law 
the son-in-law had been tom in pieces. 

You may imagine,” continues lolendal, “ Ibat 
at the very first sitting I hastened to fix the go? i era) 
attention on this horrible event. I srokc in the 
name of a son, whose father had just been massa- 
cred ; and a son, who was in mourning for his nwr. 
father (Barnave), dared to reproach me for fv'oliu.: 
when I ouglit only to reason. He added, what 1 
tremble to repeat ; ‘ Is then the blood which has hct n 
shed 80 very precious > ’ and every time he raised \ni 
anns, while uttering his sanguinary declamations, 
he shewed to every eye the mournful marks of bis 
recent misfortune (weepers) and the incontestable 
w. iiet^scs of l uitf) aroarous inscn.sibility.” 
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But such, among the factious, was the general 
depravity of soul, that with them a cool cruelty 
passed for virtue, and humanity for weakness. 
Thirty-six country seats, demolished or burned in 
one single province ; in Languedoc, a M. de Barras 
cut to pieces before his wife who was with child; and 
just ready to lie in ; in Normandy, a paralytic old 
man thrown upon a burning pile ; and various 
otlier notorious excesses were either passed over in 
silence in the assembly, or treated as episodes, if 
any one denounced them there. 

It was the policy of the conspirators to leave the 
people no^ time for reflection. Cooled but for a 
moment, it might have felt that it was misled and 
deceived, that its ambitious leaders only made it their 
accomplice in order to make it tlieir slave, and that, 
from crime to crime, they wanted to plunge it so 
deeply in guilt that it should see no safety for itself 
but in executing all those whom tliey might com- 
mand. So that the proclamation proposed by Tolen- 
dal did not pass till all that could quiet the people 
had been blotted out of it. Besides, for fear of 
giving Ipo much authenticity to iliis pacific procla- 
mation, ill weakened as it ivas, its opponents would 
not allow that it shoiik! !>e sent by the king into the 
proving of the kingdom, and read in the cl lurches ; 
but only that the deputies should be entrusted with 
the cai’c of sending it, each of them to their con- 
stituents, 

The3istof July was a day remarkable for Nec- 
ker’s return, and for tlte kind of triumph with which 
he was honoured at the lown-hall. 

In returning from Basle, where he had received 
the two leiters for his recall, one from the king, the 
i»lher from the national assembly, Necker had seen 
on his road the excesses in which the populace every- 
where indulged ; he had endeavoured to calm them, 
to spread on his passage milder feelings, and to in- 
spire, wherovef he went, a horror of injustice and 

V u 
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violence. He found the roatls covered with French- 
men, who, hearing what had passed at Paris, and the 
assassinations hear the town-hall, had been chilled 
with horror and affright, and who were hastening 
away in search of another country. Informed of 
these bloody scenes, from that moment his most 
ardent wish had been to convert the people of Pari.s 
from its blind barbarities, to restore it to the feelings 
of humanity and to make it efface the ^ilt which 
its criminal violence had inmrinted on the national 
character. I speak here after what he himself has 
said ; and whatever errors, whatever faults, whatever 
wrongs, may be attributed to him, no one at least 
will here doubt its sincerity. In this confidence, I 
will give you his own recital, which, without being 
less tnie, will excite more interest. 

** Great and han^y day for me (the 28th of July 
1789)** says he in nis recital ; welcome and memo- 
rable epoch of my life, when, after having recci^d 
the most touching marks of affection on the P^^of 
an immense people, I obtained from its mimej^us 
deputies, assembled in the town-hall, and from 
afterwards, with cries of joy, not only the 
liberty of the prisoner whom I had defendeJ 
baron de Bczenval) but a general amnesty, a 
pletc oblivion of all the motives of complaint and dis- 
trust, a generous renunciation of the sentiments of 
hatred and vengeance, which had reigned so jiotenily ; 
in fine, a kind of peace and reconciliation with tho^c 
numerous citiaens, some of whom had alreatiy lied 
from their country, and others who were preparing 
to fly. This honourable resolution was juircba-sod by 
my tears. 1 had demanded it in the name of the intoi '.'st 
wnich I at that moment iiip])irc(l, as a reward for my 
last sacrifice, and as the only and single recoinpen>e 
to which I would ever pretend. I knelt, 1 hunildt d 
mj^elf in every way in order to succeed. I e.vcrti’d, 
in short, all the powers of my soul, and seconded !)>' 
thr eloquence of u generous and feeling citizen ((.doi- 
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mont-Tonncrre) I obtained the object of my hopes ; 
and this first favour was granted me with one voice, 
and mth all the transport of enthusiasm and kind- 
ness that could render it most dear.” 

The following was the resolution of the general 
assembly of the electors at the town-hall, on the same 
day, 31st of July. 

On the true, sublime, and affectmg speech of 
M. Necker, the assembly of the electors, penetrated 
with the sentiments of justice and humanity which he 
breathes, has decreed that the day on whicn this dear 
and necessary minister has been restored to France 
ought to be a day of rejoicing. It therefore declares, 
in the name of the inhabitants of this capital, certain 
of not being disavowed, that it pardons all its enemies, 
tliat it proscribes all acts of violence contrary to the 
present decree, and that it henceforth regards those 
as the only enemies of the nation who shall disturb 
the public tranouillity by any excess. 

It decrees larther tliat the present decree shall be 
read in the parish churches, published by the sound of 
trumpet in all the streets and squares, and sent to all 
the municipalities of the kingdom, and the applauses 
it shall obtain shall distinguish good Frenchmen.” 

In this, lay the safety of the state, but the ruin 
of pioiccts that cou\d only succeed by disorder and 
terr<w 

jgj the evening of this same memorable day,” 
contiimes Necker, ” all was changed. The chiefs of 
deinocr^^ had otlier intentions. 'Fliey would con- 
sent neit%r to kindness, oblivion, nor amnesty : they 
iiad needff all the nassions of the people; tfiey had 
need abovaall of its (iUtmst ; and they did not choose, 
at any pric^ that a great and important event should 
be attributeu to my prayers and my influence. ^Hiey 
tliercfore assembled the districts, and contrived to 
animate tVicm against a declaration which their repre- 
sentatives, the ancient electors named by them, and 
a general asiMimbly at the towii-hall, liad adopted with 
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one voice, and which the first vow of the people had 
ratified. The national assembly was my hope in this 
unfortunate opposition, but it favoured the opinion of 
the districts ; and 1 saw my edifice of happiness pulled 
down to the ground. And what was the object of 
this happiness ? To retain among us those who, by 
their wealth and expenditure, supported labour and 
encouraged industry; to see a sentiment of confi- 
dence and magnanimity substituted for jealous perse* 
cution; to prevent that exasperation, which is the 
inevitable consequence of fears and alarms when we 
disdain to calm them ; to preserve the French nation 
from those dreadful tribunals of inquisition known 
under the name of committees of enquiry ; to render, 
in short, liberty more amiable by giving it an air less 
savage, and by shewing how it could ally itself with 
feelings of kind and indulgent gentleness, the most 
beautiful ornament of human nature, and its first 
want. Ah ! how many evils would have been pri* 
vented, if the resolution taken at the town-hall 
not been destroyed, if the first wish of the peopll 
that pious impulse, had not been despised T* I, 

When Necker spoke thus, he was far from foresee* 
ing wliat enormities, what atrocious cruelties, woii^ 
crown the crimes that were past. 

But, from that moment, he ought to have felt how 
misplaced and miserably useless he would be.^niong 
men disfiaining every principle of morality, and all 
feelings of justice and humanity. 

It was by exercising the most violent ^despot ism 
that the leaders of sedition had annulled *thc ilccrcc 
of the town-hall ; and what Nccker had passed over 
in silence, another witness, Tolendal, whom no one 
luis dared to contrsulict, has told aloud. 

At the fall of night, the seditious had assembled 
in that Palais- Royal, famous from this time for all 
kinds of crimes, after having been so for every species 
of depravity"; in that Palais-Koyal, where history 
will be obliged to say tliat morals were currupteu, 
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troops debauched, the carcases of the dead dragged 
in tnumph, and the heads of the living proscribed. 
There they had sworn to obtain the revocation of the 
decree of the town-hall, and had begun their march. 
One affrighted district had communicated its fear to 
several otliers ; the alarm-bell had rung ; the troop 
had swelled ; the to\vn-hall had feared to see itself 
besieged ; in fine, on the reclamation of a few dis- 
tricts only, the assembly of the electors had been 
forced to submit, and, by a new decree, had retracted 
that of the morning, saying that it explained it.” 

On the 1st of August, when, at the election of a 
president, Tliouret was appointed by ballot, the mur- 
murs and threats of the seditious were instantly 
heard in the assembly. Tlie election was denounced 
at the Palais-Royal as a treason ; ITiouret was pro- 
scribed there; if he accepted the presidency, the 
wretches threatened to go and assassinate him in his 
own house ; lie resigned, and tliis was a mortal blow 
to the liberty of the assembly ; the greater number 
consistingLot tliose weak men on whom fear imposes 
silence, ^^mmands opinion. 

Tli§ ct im^ of justice themselves were awed ; the 
laws weri^PIl^out force, and the people despised 
them. dS ybad lieard the ancient edicts declared 
null ; now refused to pay the taxes, previously 
establisi™ no one dared to compel them to it, and 
the factijp® made them believe that it had freed them 
from taxafidn. 

In the mean time, the treasury was quite empty, 
aiul its springs all nearly exhausted. Necker came to 
ex])osc this penury to the assembly, and to request 
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source resorted to by the assembly ; and then^ leav- 
ing the minister to tonnent himself with inquietude 
in order to provide for the exigencies of the state, it 
entered upon the work of a constitution which it 
authorised itself to create^ not only without the powers 
and consent of tlie nation^ but in contempt of the ex- 
press command which the nation itself had inserted 
m the instructions to its constituents, not to touch 
the ancient bases and fundamental principles of the 
existing monarchy. 

Till then, the feeble party had uniformly hoped to 
put an end to the usurpations of the commons, and 
all means of reconciliation had been employed. On 
the 4th of August, the evening sitting had been 
marked by resolutions and sacrifices that ought to 
have pacined all men. The clergy and die nobility 
had, by acclamation, renounced their privileges. 
These renunciations, offered with a kind of enthu- 
siasm, had been accepted with transport ; and the 
very great majority of the assembly considered tiiem 
as tlic seal of an entire and lasting reconciliatioiV; 
good archbishop of Paris had proposed ^ha^ ?£ 
Deim should be sung, as a thanksgiving, cKtliis 
great event; Tolendal, who never lost i^haK^tho 
state’s welfare, bad moved that Louis sliHp be 
proclaimed * the restorer of French liberty jSpiesv' 
propositions were unanimously carried, in fine, 
the king himself had consented without reserve 
all the renunciations made and decreed in the sit- 
ting of the 14th of August. But he refused bis 
assent plainly and simply to tlic ambiguous declara- 
tion of the rights of man, and to the nineteen ariieli s 
of tlie constitution that had been presented to him. 
There were other articles to which all foresaw tlir/ 
li; would refuse his sanction ; and, although the /v / ' 
which he reser\'ed to himself was only suspensive, it 
was enough to arrest tlie march of the revolution. 
It became necessary to overcome this ubstaclo; :uul, 
if force were Resorted to in order to conquer iiij 
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op{) 03 ition» the king well form a resolution to 
which he had so long refused his concurrence. 

Thw was indeed the true reason why the project 
of having the king at Paris was formed, and why 
thirty thousand s^itious rebels were sent to Ver- 
Bsulles (the 5th of October 1789) with artillery at their 
head, and a crowd of those impure women who in all 
riots are mad^ to march in front, llie pretext of 
their mission was to go and complain of the dearness 
of bread. 

I will not describe the brutality of that populace 
thus led to Versailles to carry off the king and his 
family. The trial of du Ch^telet has revealed that 
horriDle mystery, that crime from which the assembly 
in vain endeavoured to clear the duke d’Orleans and 
Mirabeau. The facts that relate to it are consigned 
to the memoirs of the time, which my children will 
read. They will there see, and shudder while they 
see, the faithful body-guards, who were forbidden by 
the king to fire on the people, massacred even to the 
threshold of the queen’s chamber, and their heads 
carried under the windows of the palace; 

they that affrighted queen trembling for the 

her children, fly from her bed, wliich a 
moment aftciiiN'ards was pierced \vith a hundred bay- 
onets, and hasten to throw herself into the arms of 
thertting, where she expected death ; they will see 
this august pair, in the midst of a savage people, 
oppw to its rage the most magnanimous mildness, 
shew|fe their children in order to move it to com- 
passifh, and ask what can be done to ajq) ase it. 
“ liCt the king come with us to Paris.” This was the 
answer of the people, and tlie avowal of the plot 
wliich it was sent to execute. 

What cannot be forgotten, is, that in the night 
when this sanguinary horde filled the courts of the 
palace, some individuals haying raised their voices in 
uie hall of the deputies, to propose that the iisseinbly 
should L'o in a body to range itself around the king. 
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and to repress the commotion of the people, Mirabeau 
insolently opposed tills motion, saying tiiat it did not 
become the dignity of the assembly to move from 
its place. He did not choose to oppose the execution 
of his own orders. 

The king miglit still have ded From these impioua 
scenes ; everything was prepared for his departure ; 
his carriages and his guards were waiting for him and 
his family at the gates of the Orangery ; some faith- 
ful friends pressed him to seize the time when the 
people, dispersed in Versailles, was resigning itself to 
sleep. But a greater number, trembling and in tears, 
conjured him on their knees not to abandon them. 
Deceived by the security of la Fayette, who answerd 
for the speedy restoration of tranquillity, the king, 
from fatality or from character, abandoned himself to 
his destiny, and lost that moment which was never to 
return. 

As soon as he had arrived at the Thuileries with 
liis family, the assembly declared that it could not 
remain separate from the person of the king; it ca^be 
and established itself in Paris, on the 19th of Ootoj^ 
1 739, and in these changes the good people famcm 
it belield its safety. " § 

The first act oi the king at Paris, was hU accept, 
ance of the first articles of the constitution, and the 
sanction of the rights of man. 

These memoirs are not a history of the revolution. 
Vou ^v ill read it elsewhere, my cliildren, and will see, 
after this epoch of the I9th of October, a iong;traiii 
of memorable events all easy to divine, after the lir.st 
victories of the successful parly. The property of the 
clergy was declared national, on the 2d of Noveiahor; 
the creation of assignats on the 2ljst of December; 
the quantity, form, and fabrication of this money, 
determined on the 17th of April 1790; nobility and 
all titles abolished on ilie I9th of June following; 
the king’s flight on the 2Istof June 1791 ; his retuni 
to I'aris on the 25tli ; lliially, the acceptance of tlu' 
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whole constitution by the king on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, and the promulgation of this act on the 2§th of 
the same month. 

There terminated the session of the constituent 
assembly ; and it wiw then that I was separated from 
that friend, who in tlie labours and perils of the tri- 
bune had so honourably fulfilled his own duties and 
tiiy hopes, and who had just been called to Rome, 
there to be loaded with honours, the abbd Maury, 
that man of talents so rare, and of courage that equalled 
his uncommon talents. 

In speaking to you of him, I have only given you, 
my dear children, the idea of a good friend ana an 
amiable man ; I oug1)t to make him known to you as 
a public character, such as his . enemies themselves 
could not help considering him; invariable in the 
princifdes of justice and humanity; the intrepid 
defender of the throne and the altar; at variance 
every day with the Mirabeaus and Bamaves; the 
constant object of the threats of populaa declaimers ; 
exposed ^ the insults and the poniards of the people 
without,^ pTiom that the principles for which he 
pleaded ^w^dit^fall under superior numbers; every 
momentqitottfred, every moment returning to the 
c(mbat^ ever having been shaken or wearied 

by the being conquered, by the danger of 

being tom, in or by the clamours and outrages 

of an unhii^ed ^^pulace. He smiled at the threats 
of the people ; answered with humour or with 
energy to the invMivcs of the tribunes, and returned 
to his adversariesiRMth a coolness that was not to be 
troubled. The ^rdcr of his speeches, almost all 
spoken r.r and for hours together, the 

concatenation of Ws ideas, the clearness of his argu- 
n»t nts, the clmicdand abundance of his expressions, 
so just, so correcd^ so harmonious, and always ani- 
mated, without any hesitation, rendered it almost 
impossible for Ids hearers to persuade tlicmselvet 
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that his eloquence was not studied and premeditated ; 
and yet the readiness with which he rushed to the 
tribune^ and seized occasions to speak, forced them 
to believe that he spoke from abundant knowledge. 

I have myself been present more than once .when 
lie has dictated from memory what he had spoken on 
the preceding day, complaining that in his recollec- 
tions his vigour was weakened, and his warmth 
extinguished. There is only the fire and ardour of 
the tribune,” he used to say, “ tliat can render us 
eloquent.” This phenomenon, of which there are 
few examples, can only be explained by the prodi- 
gious capacity of a memory which nothing has 
escaped, and by immense studies : it is true that, to 
that magazine of knowledge and ideas which Cicero 
has considered as the arsenal of the orator, Maury 
added the habit and familiar exercise of ovatq^oal 
langu^e ; an inestimable advantage which the p ro it 
had given him. 

As to the firmness of his courage, it had 
principle the contempt of death, and that resi^ation 
of life, without which, he used to say, a natii^^^ould 
no more have good representatives than g«t>ol- 
diers. ^ 

Such had the man shown himself who h;^%on- 
stani^y been my friend, who is so still, and ever will 
be ^ : the revolution of his fortune and of mine can 
efiect no change in this mutual and solid friendship. 

The moment when, embracing perhaps for the 
last time, we bade each other a last farewell, had 
something of a religious and melancholy gloom. 

JMy dear friend,” said he, ” in defending the goo(i 
cause, I have done what I could ; I have exhausted 
my powers ; not that I might succeed in an assembly 
where I was listened to in vain, but that I inighr, 
disseminate profoimd ideas of justice, and truth into 
the spirit of the nation, and of all I’hirope. I have 
even had tlie ambition of being heard by posterity. 
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It is not without heart-rcndinpf grief that I quit my 
country and my friends, but I carry with me tlie firm 
hope that the revolutionary power will be destroyed.” 

I admired this indefatigable perseverance of my 
friend ; but, after having seen him contend in vain 
gainst that force which cither bore along, or dashed 
in pieces all that opposed its rapid course, I had but 
little hope of living long enough to see the end of our 
misfortunes. 

The legislative assembly, installed on the 1st of 
October 1791, followed and even exaggerated the 
spirit of the constituent assembly. 1 here again 
recall dates, in order to arrive at what is personal 
to me. 

On the 29th of November, a decree was passed 
inviting the king to request the princes of the empire 
not to suffer the armaments of the fugitive princes. 

On the I4|th of December the king pronounces, 
on his declaration to these princes, a speech that is 
applauded. 

On the 1st of January 1792, the decree of accusa- 
tion is made against the brothers of Louis XVI. 

. On|the 1st of March happened the death of the 
emp^^ Leopold. 

(mwe 29th of May, the assassination of Gustavus 
of Sweden. 

oil tlie 20th of April, declaration of war by France 
against the new king of Hungary and Boliemia. 

In the month of June, the king refuses his sanction 
to two decrees ; and this refusal becomes the pret^^xt 
of the insurrection of the faubourgs, that arc sent in 
a vast tumultuous mass to the Tnileries. 

The king, who hears them threaten with savage 
cries and horrible imprecations to break open the 
doors of bis apartment, orders that they may he 
opened. He presents himself with a calm air to hear 
their petition. They demand that he should sanction 
the decrees to wliich he has refused his assent. My 
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sanction is free,” answered the king; and this is 
not the moment either to solicit or to obtain it.” 

Two days afterwards^ in his proclamation against 
this act of violence, he declared that it would never 
be necessary to wrest from him his assent to whatever 
he should think just, and productive of public good ; 
but that he would expose, if it, were needful, his 
peace and even his safety in order to do his duty. 

This resistance should have been a curb to popular 
despotism. The free acceptation of the laws, and 
the right which the king had reserved to himself of 
suspending those which lie did not approve, was the 
fimdamental article of a temperate monarchy, and of 
the oath that had been freely taken throughout the 
kingdom, to the nation, the law, and the king 
but that alone would have arrested the tumultuous 


mari^i of the revolution, and the faction would not 
consent that its power should be limited. 

The 31st of July was marked by the arrival of the 
Marseillais at Paris;, a kind of satellites that the 


revolutionists kept at their orders for gre|j^ertions. 

On the 3d of August, in the name of^le sMtio^s 
of Paris, Pdtion presents to the asseml!^a 
for the deposition of the king. y . 

On the 6th, a’ report is studiously spread^Kv^^e 
Tuileries that the king has resolved to fly. 

It was then that, by a too just presentiment ofwhat 
was going to happen, my wife urged me to quit that 
country-house to which she had been so much at- 
tached, and to seek some retreat at a distance from 


Paris, where, in obscurity, we might breathe in peace. 

We knew not whither to direct our steps. The 
tutor of our children decided our irresolution. It 


was he who assured us that in Normandy, where he 
was born, we should readily find a safe and peaceful 
asylum ; but some time was requisite in order to pro- 
cure it; and, on arriving at Kvreux, we did not yet 
know where to lay our heads. Tlie master of the 
we alighted had, at a few paces from the. 
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town in the hamlet of St Germain, a pretty little 
house, seated on the borders of the Iton, and at the 
gate of the gardens of Navarre. He offered it to 
us. Having taken this place, we resolved to stay 
there tiir Charpentier^s family should have found 
us a suitable dwelling nearer to Gaillon^ his native 
place. 

If, in the painful state in .which our minds then 
were, any retreat could have been charming, that 
of this little hamlet would have been so ; but we had 
scarcely arrived at Evreux when we learned the hor- 
rible event of the 10th of August. 

At Paris, at the dawn of day, of that day which 
was to precede days yet more fatal, the squares and 
streets near the Tuilerics were full of armed men 
with a train of artillery. It was the people of the 
faubourgs, supported by the band of Marseillais, who 
came to besiege the king in his palace. 

That unfortunate prince had only a few Swiss- 
guards for his defence ; and, though it has been 
said that there was in the garden of the Tnileries 
a crowd of brave and honest men who would have 
rallied round his person if he bad chosen to shew 
hin^elf,.^ he doubtless thought resistance either cri- 
mtiel qE impossible ; he was advised to repair with 
his famuy to the bosom of the national assembly ; 
thithor he fled. 

In .the meanwhile his brave Swiss soldiers, who, 
faithfid to their orders, defended in the courts the 
approach to the palace, found themselves obliged to 
fire on the people. The people were repulsed, and 
the guards stood firm at their post, when they learned 
that the king had retired. Their courage then for- 
sook them ; and, having dispersed, they were almost 
all massacred in Paris. 

The king was transferred to the prison of the 
tower of the Temple, with his wife, his children, and 
his sister, on the 13th of August. 
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On the 31st of August, the mayor and the city 
attorney (Potion and Manuel) presented themselves 
to the assembly, at the head of a deputation, in the 
name of which Tallien, its orator, announced that 
a number of turbulent priests had been arrested and 
imprisoned, and that, in a few days, the soil of 
liberty would be purged of their presence/^ 

On the 2nd of September, at the convent of the 
Carmelites of the Luxembourg, at the seminary of 
St Firmin in la Rue St Victor, at the abbey St 
Germain des-Prds, several prelates and a great num- 
ber of priests were massacred. The carnage lasted 
till the 6th at the Hdtel de la Force. 

On the 8th, the prisoners from Orleans, sent to 
Versailles, were massacred there. 

It was in these days of terror and trembling that 
a man came to lodge near us, in the hamlet of St 
Germain, who, as I supposed, was unknown to me. 
In his disguise, I had so much difficulty in recollect- 
ing where I could have seen him that he was obliged 
to tell me bis name. It was Lorry, the bishop of 
Augers. Our recollection of each other was made 
tender by the misfortune of his situation, which he 
did not cease to support with considerable courage 
and firmness. 

We soon became social friends ; at his desire our' 
table was in common; and in better times this acci- 
dental connection would have been reciprocally 
agreeable. liodged together on the borders of a 
pretty river, in the most beautiful season of the year, 
having enchanting gardens, and a superb forest for 
our walks, perfectly agreeing in our opinions, in 0 !ir 
tastes, and in our principles, the remembrance of a 
world in which we had lived furnished us with sub- 
jects for conversation that were inexhaustible ; but 
all these sweets were imbittcrecl, by the sorrows 
with which we jyero perpetually assailed. 

Til'' convention succeeded the legislative assembly 
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on the 2 1st of September. Its first decree was the 
abolition of royalty. 

At the same time, at the name of republican liberty, 
columns of volunteers ran to the armies ; we found 
ourselves on their march, and they disturbed our 
repose. Besides, the approach of winter rendered 
the place where we were, damp and unhealthy : we 
were obligecyto quit it, and it was not without regret 
that we there left the good bishop. We retired, my 
wife and I, to Gouvicourt. 

On the 1 1th of December, the king appeared at the 
bar of the convention, and was interrogated. He 
asked for two lawyers, Tronchet and Target, for his 
counsel. 

Target refused to perform this sacred duty ; the 
virtuous Malesherbes eagerly oflTered to take his 
place ; this was consented to. 

Tronchet and Malesherbes asked to have the 
honest and feeling de Seze to assist them, and that 
too was granted. 

(>i the 26th, the king appeared for the second time, 
with his three defenders,^ — ^De Seze addressed the 
assei^j^but the king had not allowed him, in his 
defeni^, any oratorical jparade. In obeying him, 
de Size ^vas but the more impassioned. 

On the 17th of January 1793, the sentence of death 
was pronounced by a majority of 366 votes against 
355. 

J'he king lodged an a])peal to the nation. The 
a}>peal was rejected. 

On the 19th, it was decided by a majority of 380 
votes against 310, that there should be no delay in 
the execution of the sentence, and on the 2 1st, Loui^ 
XV- 1 had his head cut off on the ^ Place Louis XV.’ 

His confessor, at the foot of the scaffold, pro- 
nounced these ever memorable words : — ‘‘ Son of 
St Louis, ascend to heaven I” 

The king on the scaffold wished to address the 
people; Santerre, commanding the execution, and 
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one of the leaders of the faubourg St Antoine^ 
ordered the drums to beat^ in order to stifle his 
voice. 

This execution was succeeded at a little interval 
of time by that of the three other prisoners of the 
Temple. On the 21st of January, the king had 
perished on the scafibld. On the 16th of October, 
the queen his wife shared the same &te. On the 
2l8t of Flor6al in the follo%ving year, flizabeth the 
king’s sister terminated her innocent life under the 
same instrument of death ; and on the 20th Praiiial 
of the same year, the dauphin died in the Temple. 


I BOOK XIX. 

The French revolution might have pleaded an 
honourable example in ancient Rome. Louis XW 
had not one of the vices of the Tarquins, nor couHi 
he be accused either of pride or vimence ; withq& 
any other reason tlian that of being weary of m 
kings, France had the power to expel them and theii; 
whole race 

But the 21st of January 1/93 began, and could 
only begin, the reign of terror. 

The revolutionists appeared to have conceived the 
vast infernal project of depraving a whole people, 
of associating vices and crimes, of propagating bad 
morals by bad laws, and of realising by general 
corruption all that is attributed to the dark genius 
of human nature. 

Religious opinions, the belief in a God, the idea 
of futurity, could curb the inclination to crime ; the 
authority of the father could restrain the cliild; 
morality, by its principles of humanity, equity, and 
modesty, could regenerate a corrupt race. The pro- 
ject of Jepravatioii was directed against all these ties. 
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We heard incredulity and blaspheiny proclaimed ; we 
saw libertinism affect to despise the idea of a God, 
sacrilege insult the altars, and crime pride itself on 
the hope of annihilation; we saw broken, all the ties 
of subordination that nature forms ; children, made 
hy the laws independent of their fathers, had only to 
wish for their death in order to be secure, without 
their consent and in spite of their will, of sharing 
their spoil. The conjugal knot was still the means 
of perpetuating domestic virtues, and of keeping in 
intimate union the hiisband, wife, and child — this tie 
was rendered fragile at will; marriage became no 
more than a legal prostitution, a transient connec- 
tion, which licentiousness, caprice, and inconstancy, 
might form and dissolve as fancy varied. In fine, 
honour, public faith, decoriun, the respect for self and 
for public opinion, and the veneration which the sa- 
cred image of virtue inspired, had offered a rallying 
point for souls susceptible of repentant feelings, and 
awake to the impressions of example. All this was 
destroyed. The impudence of vice, the audacity of 
shame, the emulation of licence even to the most un- 
bridled dissoluteness, were professed and erected into 
maxims^^ of republican morality ; and the system of 
Mirabeau, and of the duke d’Orleans, that system, 
the aim of which was the dark corruption of a whole 
generatipn, seemed to reign throughout France. Tlius 
was formed that revolutionary despotism, that colos- 
sus of mire, kneaded and cemented with blood. 

Retired as we were in our cottage of Ablonville, 
to which we had gone on quitting Couvicom-t, we 
did not cease to dread the influence of so corrupted an 
age on our children ; and we were employing every 
care to fortify them by a salutaiy and virtuous edu- 
cation, when the almost sudden death of their faith- 
ful tutor added a domestic affliction, that completed 
the measure of our sufferings. A putrid fever of 
extreme malignity robbed us of that excellent young 
man. Our children must remember the grief 
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this loss caused us^ and the fear we had lest they 
should suffer from the contagious air of a pestilential 
malady. 

Their mother and I knew not what course to take, 
and our last resource was to go and seek refuge in 
some inn at Vernon, when the idea was suggested to 
us of asking asylum of a venerable old man, who, in 
the village of Aubevoie, at a little distance from ours, 
occupied a house large enough to lodge us all, with- 
out any inconvenience to himself. T1& circumstance 
of my life has something romantic in it. 

The old man, who, affected by our situation, was 
eager to receive us, was one of the monks who had 
been driven from the neighbouring monastery of 
Carthusians. His name was dom Honorat. He 
was older than I. His manners called to mind those 
of the anchorets of the Thebaid. This excellent man 
seemed to be sent by heaven to edify and to console 
us. He breathed piety, but a piety all gentleness, 
indulgence, affection, and charity ; a piety that was 
truly evangelic. He rarely allowed himself to dine 
with us ^ but, for an hour in the afternoon, and some;| , 
what longer in the evening, he used to come and diw 
course to us of the great objects on which he ince^ 
santly meditated, of divine providence, of the im^' 
morWity of the soul, of the life to come, of the;^; 
morality of the gospel ; and all this flowed naturally, 
simply, and from the bottom of his heart, ^vith a 
lively faith and true feeling. It would liave been 
cruel to express a doubt on subjects that ^ve conso- 
lation to his age and solitude. The soul of this good 
old man was perpetually in heaven ; and it was so 
grateful to us to raise ourselves to heaven with him, 
that it would have been inhuman to have wished to 
make him descend. He revived us under the dejec- 
tion into which we had been thrown by the death of 
the king ; and in calling to recollection the words of 
the confessor, ‘ son of St. Louis, ascend to heaven,* 
“ Yeg,” said he with confidence, he is now before 
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God, and certain I am* that he is imploring pardon for 
his enemies.” He thought the same of the virtuous 
martyrs of the 2nd of September. 

ITie alleviation which a pious hermit might feel in 
his situation by associating with us, was offensive to 
the mayor of Aubevoie. At the expiration of eigh- 
teen days, he came to tell me that it was time for us 
to retire. Fortunately, the air of our house was puri- 
fied ; and, after having suitably testified our gratitude 
to him who had so well received us, we returned to 
our home. 

This modest and humble dwelling was mj own, I 
had bought it ; but what a fatal change did it an- 
nounce in our past fortune. I had just quitted, near 
Paris, a country-house that formed our delight, a 
garden plentifully stored; and that smiling re- 
treat was changed, as by the wand of an enchanter, 
into a species of cottage very small and veiw decayed. 
It %vas here that we were obliged to endeavour to 
accommodate ourselves to our situation, and, if pos- 
sible, to live as honourably in povei^ as we had lived 
in days of ease. The trim was painful ; my literary 
places were suppressed; the French Academy was 
soon ^ be destroyed; my pension as a man of letters, 
the fi^t of my labours, was no longer of any value. 
The wy solid property T still had was that little f^rm 
at Paw, which the prudent foresight of my wife had 
engage me to purchase. I was obliged to lay down 
my carriage, and to turn away even the ser^^ant that 
my old age would have needed. But, in this narrow 
dwelling, where we had scarcely the indispensable 
necessaries, my wife had the good understanding and 
the art to limit our expenses, by simpliMng our 
wants ; and I can say that our own sad condition af- 
fected us but little in comparison with the public 
calamity. The care 1 gave to the instruction of my 
children, the tender part that their mother took in 
their moral education, and if I may be allowed to say 
it, the excellence of their dispositions, were an incx- 
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pressible resource to us in our solitude. Tliey con- 
soled us for a misfortune, which was not the misfor- 
tune of their age. At least we forbore to afflict them 
with it. The storm passes over their heads, used we 
to say, smiling on them ; and for them we have the 
hope of more calm and serene weather. 

Blit the storm still increased ; we saw it extend it- 
self over the whole nation j it was not a civil war, for 
one of the two parties was passive and disarmed ; but 
on one side it was a jealous hatred, and on the other 
a melancholy terror. 

Millions of men to keep in pay in the armies, and 
many other excessive expenses, absorbed infinitely 
more wealth than tlie contribiitions of the state and 
the sale of the property of the clergy and the emigrants 
could furnish. The paner-money, multiplied to in- 
finity, destroyed itself ; its accelerated fall drew along 
with it that of credit. Commerce was ruined. The 
war did not afford sufficient resources in the conquered 
countries. It decreed (on the 10th of Marclil 
17^3) that the properties of the condemned should^' 
devolve to the republic ; and this was what was called . 
coining money with the guillotine on that ' Place de 
la Revolution,^ which overflowed with blood. 

Hence it was tliat wealth became a cause of pro- 
scription, and that not only men, commendable for 
their merit, the Malesherbes, the Nicolai, the Gilbert* 
de-Voisin, hut men remarkable for their fortune, u 
Magon, a Leborde, a Duruey, a Serilly, and a crowd 
of financiers were hurried to death. Thus, when old 
Magon was brought before the revolutionary tribu- 
nal, and asked his name ; I am rich,” answered he, 
and disdained to say more. 

In Older to give more latitude to the tables of jiro- 
scription, those who were denounced were denoted 
under the vague names of enemies of the ])eople, 
enemies of liberty, enemies of the revolution, iu fine, 
under the name of ‘ suspected and all those were 
considered as * suspected’ who, either by their con- 
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duct, their connections, or their language, had shewn 
themselves the partisans of tyranny (that is to say, of 
royalty) or the enemies of the republic, and in general 
those to whom certificates of civism had been refused. 
Now, in refusing these certificates, the government 
was excused from all explanation of the motive and 
cause of such refusal, by the decree of the SOth of 
January 1793 ; accusation and judgment wem like- 
wise exempt from proof. In a decree sentencing the 
enemies of the people to the pain of death, passed the 
22rid Prairial, year two, it was said, those are reputed 
such who seek to destroy liberty, either by force or 
by artifice ; to degrade the national convention and 
the revolutionai'y government of which it is the cen- 
tre ; to mislead opinion, and prevent the instruction 
of the people ; to deprave morals, and corrupt the 
public conscience ; in fine, to blemish the purity of 
revolutionary principles. The proof necessary to 
condeppm them, added this decree, shall be every kind 
of mmrial or moral document, that can naturally 
obtain the assent of a just and rational understanding. 
— ^The rule for passing judgment is the conscience of 
tlie jmies, enlightened oy patriotism. Their end is 
the country’s triumph, the ruin of its enemies. If 
there exist documents of the nature above described, 
no witnesses shall be heard. 

It is with this equivocal and perfidious lan^age 
that fair-spoken hypocrisy instituted the jurispru- 
dence and arbitrary proceedings of our criminal tri- 
bunals. No proofs, no witnesses, the consciences of 
the juries I and of what juries ? of the creatures and 
supporters of Robespierre, Lebon, Barrier, Francas- 
tel, and of so many other tigers, dnink, yet insatiable, 
with human blood. 

One of the itinerant executioners of the faction 
had a ^lillotine engraven on his seal, as an emblem 
Another, at his dinner, had one of those instruments 
on his table, with which he amused himself by cut- 
ting oil* the he^ of a chicken that had been served 
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up to him ; and while these made a mockery of the 
instrument of their barbarity, others boasted to the 
convention of their economy and diligence in the exe- 
cution of its decrees. ‘^Shooting is too tedious,” 
one of them wote to the convention, “ and powder 
and ball are thereby expended. We have adopted 
the plw of putting them (the prisoners) in large boats 
in theKniddle of tiie river; and at half a league from 
the town we sink the boat. Saint-Florent and the 
other places,” added he, are full of prisoners. 
Tliey too shall have the patriotic baptism.” I need 
not say what shudderings of horror we felt at the 
railleries of these monsters, llie atrocities that 
made humanity tremble, the drownings of Carrier in 
the Loire, the cannonades with case-shot of Collot- 
d’Herbois at Lyon, obtained honourable mention in 
the journals ot the convention. The infernal acts 
of Lebon in the Pas-de- Calais were only ‘ forms 
somewhat severe/ which ought to be pardoned, and 
they were pardoned ! 

A formidable party was suddenly formed in the 
bosom of the convention against Robespierre ; Tallien 
denounced him. He was instantly outlawed (the 
9th of Thermidor), surprised, tom from the town-hall, 
whither he had do^vn, and dragged to the scaffold 
(oft the 10th) where he had every day immolated so 
many innocent victims. 

After the death of Robespierre, the committees 
and the revolutionary tribunal were renewed, and the 
convention disavowed their past cruelties; but it 
declaied (on the 22nd of Frimaire, yeai* 3) “ that it 
would receive no appeal in the reversal of judgments 
pa.ssed by the criminal tribunals, authorising the 
confiscation of property to the use of the republic, 
and executed during the revolution.” 

At the same time, the fermentation of thrf public 
mind was not extinguished. The society of the 
Jaocjbins vlid not forget that it liad been all-powerful ; 
it saw Itself dispersed, it could not suffer that 
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tills anarchical power, which was its sanguinary con- 
quest, should be usurped by an opposing party. ItG 
enemies were in vain cautious of giving it olFence ; 
it felt the curb, and champed in silence. The con- 
vention wanted to weaken by purifying it ; and the 
committees were charged to unite ancl prepare the 
plan of this purification on the 13th of Vendepiaire. 
All correspondence and intercourse between the 
popular societies were forbidden on tlie 25th. But 
fire lay lurking under the embers, and to prevent it 
from spreading was still a vain effort. 

The convention put itself on its defence against 
denunciation, by a decree of gaurantee, which regu- 
lated the maimer in which the trial of a member of 
the national rejiresentation should thenceforth be 
conducted, passed on the 8th of Brumaire ; but this 
guarantee, in the case of insurrection, was no secu- 
rity 5 and the tumult began to be threatening around 
the hall of the Jacobins on the l!)th. The conven- 
tion decreed that this hall should be shut ; and this 
decree was sent to the armies and popular societies 
on the 20th. The commotions of the people in the 
centre of Paris, and in the faubourg St Antoine were 
but the more furious. 

On the I8tli of Frimaire, in order to strengthen 
the party which opposed the league of the jacobins, 
the sixty-six deputies, put under arrest on the 3rd 
of October 17*J3, were brought back to the conven- 
tion, and three of the ancient terrorists, convicted 
of excesses which they had committed at Nantes, 
'were conderni;ed to death. Ilie act of accusation 
was pronounced against Fouquier Tinville, public 
accuser, and he was condemned with fifteen of his 
accomi>lices. At the same time, Collot d’llerhois, 
Barrbre, and Billaud Varenne were put on their 
trial. 

Finally, the whole convention took an oath to 
[)ursue, even to death, the successors of Robes- 
pierre. 
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The jacobins seemed at their last gasp. Some 

a men, assembled in the garden of the Palais- 
^ ^ had there burnt a manikin in the costume 
of jacobinism, and carried its ashes to the common 
sewer of Montmartre, with this inscription on the 
funeral urn : — Pantheon of the jacobins of the 9th 
of Thermidor.” 

Yet such was the inquietude of the assembly, that 
among all these acts of vigour, it still gave a signal of 
alarm and distress. For so 1 call the decree wherein, 
foreseeing its own dissolution, it ordained, ‘‘ that, in 
case of such dissolution, all the representatives who 
should have escaped the parricidal sword should 
repair as quickly as possible to Ghklons-sur-Mame.” 
The event proved that it had been well foreseen. 

On the 1st of Prairial, some women of the popu- 
lace having forced open the doors of the hall of the 
assembly, ivith cries and insults that interrupted the 
deliberations, a crowd of men instantly rushed in 
with them, and the head of one of the deputies was 
laid on the table. The conquest would have been 
secure, if the people had profited by the momentary 
terror it had spread. But the insurgents amusingv 
themselves wdth seizing the seats that were abal^" 
doned to "them, one of them, whose name w^ 
Komme, had the imprudent vanity to seat hims^ 
in the chair of the president, and to lose time t)^ 
pronouncing decrees there. By these decrees Itit 
ordained the arrestation of the mem])er8 of the com- 
mittees of the government, the enlargement of all 
those detained since the fHh of Thermidor, and 
the recall of Barrfere, of Collot d'Herbois, and of 
Billaiid-de-Varenne This mad boast of authority 
lulled tlie fury of the people ; and, while he was 
giving laws, one of the deputies entered the hall at the 
head of the armed force, chased away and dispersed 
the multitude, and restored courage and liberty to 
the ahsembly. 

1 he blood of tlie teiTorists then began to flow 
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again in a full stream ; and the leaders of the popular 
sedition were executed in the presence of the people. 

Thus, between despotism and anarchy, the armed 
force was the only arbiter, and the chiefs of the con- 
quered party were led to the scaffold. 

This was but as a spectacle for the sane part of the 
nation, that had an equal abhorrence of anarchy and 
of despotism. 

The convention at length felt the necessity of rege- 
nerating the republic by changing, not the principle, 
but the form of a government which was republican 
by name lJut despotic in reality, and by feigning to 
divide powers in order to balance them. Such was 
the object and artifice of the new constitution. In 
this shadow of fundamental laws, which a commis- 
sion was charged to frame, and which it j)resented 
on the 5th of Messidor, in the year 3, two legislative 
councils and an executive directory composed the 
corps to which the national power was to be con- 
fided. 

The twq councils, one of five hundred, and the 
other of two hundred and fifty deputies, chosen every 
year by the majority of votes in the electoral as- 
semblies, were invested with the power, one of pro- 
posing, the other of accepting or refu^g new laws, 
the latter being the regulator and moderator nf the 
foimer. Thus far the public interest, supposing the 
persons elected to be free and enlightened, might be 
in^ 4 j^ood hands. 

■ But to these two councils were added an executive 
directory, armed with the public force, in order to 
maintain order and the laws ; and it was th.ere that 
the most absolute and most tyrannical despotism of 
which history affords any example, established and 
entrenched itself. 

. The five members who should compose the direc- 
tory were to be chosen out of fifty candidates pro- 
pped by the council of five hundred ; and it v/as to 
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tho council of two hundred and fifty (Called the coun** 
cil of ancients) that it belonged to choose them. 

These Pentarclis were to be successively remov- 
able ; at first one was to be excluded every year by 
lot, and re])]aced ; and afterwards each was to retire 
only at the expiration of his five yeai's’ reign, and in 
tlie order of succession. 

Thence it came that the best and wisest men were 
not solicitous to be of the number of the elected, 
whom chance might exclude at the end of one or two 
years, and who besides were to run the risks of a first 
trial. 

But all had a right to aspire to these eminent digni- 
ties of the state, and to be elected to them more than 
once. Thus their first care had been to compose the 
commission, created for framing the constitutional 
act, of the most aident, most adroit, and most ambi- 
tious republicans,* and these had endeavoured to give 
to this light oligarchy all the authority, force, and 
consistence, possible. 

The conduct of the greatest affairs of the state- 
politics, finances, relations with foreign* countries, 
commerce, alliances, war and peace, the annies, their 
formation, their direction, the choice of the generals,; 
and their r^ioval, the nomination to military em-^ 
ployillent — all belonged exclusively to this council 
five. In the interior, the police, the use of the arinei^ 
force and the right of calling it into action, the right 
of inspection over the treasury and over tlie receivers 
of the taxes, the management of tjie piddic revenues, 
their distribution and application to the exigencies of 
the state, without ever being accountable for them, 
the choice and ofiice of the ministers enijdoyed under 
their orders and disinissible at their will, the siiper- 
intendance of the courts of justice, the immediate 
control of the constituted authorities, and of tlie 
agents employed by them in every part of the admi- 
nisti*ati n ; finally, the right of having, in the depart- 
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ments, even in the emsAlest towns, commissaries 
posted as legal spies, and the right of annulling the 
elections which the people should have made of its 
magistrates and its judges ; — such were the preroga- 
tives lavished on the directory by the constitutional 
act, without including what it afterwards added. 

Thus all the means of governing imperiously, of 
intimidating, and of corrupting; the use of the armed 
force ; the disposal of the treasures of the state ; the 
interest that mercenary men in the armies, the 
finances, and all the employments of the state, would 
have to gain the favour of these all-powerful Pen- 
tarchs ; the submission of the chiefs to the authors 
of their fortune, the exam])le they would give of it to 
the soldiers and to the subalterns ; among the magis- 
trates of the people, the fear of being dismissed from 
their employment, the desire of continuing in it ; in 
the national assembly, the ambition of liaving for 
friends the promoters to distinguished places, and 
those who held in their hands rewards and punish- 
ments, and distributed them as they were well or ill 
served ; all this, 1 say, made the directory a colossal 
power, before which the councils sunk into nothing. 

But it was first necessary that the constitution 
should be accepted ; the people too might perceive 
tliat all that was proposed to them was but a tyranny 
cleverly masked and learnedly organised ; it was ne- 
cessary, besides, to take care that the spirit of it was 
ndt changed in the assembly which the approaching 
elections were about to form ; and this was all ma- 
naged in the most impudent manner. 


BOOK XX. 

The events which 1 have just recalled lo memory 
Ivavc so occupied my fancy, that amid so iriany public 
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calamities I have almost forgotten myself. TJie im- 
pression which tliis mass of misery made on me was 
indeed so lively, and so deep» it was very natural that 
what concerned only myself should have very often 
been forgotten. Not but that 1 endeavoured, by 
diversions of labour and study, to defend myself from 
these wearisome reflections whose continued action 
might have terminated in a dark melancholy, or in a 
fixity of ideas still more dangerous to the weak and 
frail organs of man. 

When my imagination could be diverted by amus- 
ing reveries, 1 made new tales, less gay than those 
which I had written in the sunshine of my life, and 
tlie smiling leisure of prosperity ; but a little more 
philosophical, and in a tone that suited better with 
my age and the circumstances of the times. 

When these dreams failed me, I exerted my reason, 
and tried to employ the time of my retreat and 
solitude better, by composing, for the instruction of 
my children, an elementary course of study, in little 
* Treatises of Ghimmar, Logic, Metaphysics, and 
Morality,^ in wliich I collected with care what I had 
learned in my reading of difterent kinds, in order to 
transmit the fruits of it to them. 

Sometimes, to amuse or instruct them by example, 
I employed our winter evenings in recounting to 
them by the fire-side some little adventures of my 
youth; and ray wife, perceiving that these recitals 
interested them, pressed me to write for them the 
events of my life. 

It was thus that I became engaged to write these 
volumes of rny Memoirs. I will freely confess; with 
madame de Stacl, that I have only painted myself in 
profile ; but I wrote for my children. 

These recollections were a real comfort and allevir 
ation to me, inasmuch as they effaced, at least for 
moments, the sad images of the present, by the gen- 
tle dreaiiiS of the past. 

I now, however, come to an epoch when tiio in- 
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terest of public affairs seized on me more strongly 
and more closely than ever. By my duty as a citizen, 
1 was called to that primary assembly of the canton of 
Oaillon where the new constitution was going to be 
proposed. I'his was the moment to observe the state 
and shades of national sentiment, and that observation 
was interesting ; for the proolem was to be submitted 
to discussion, and simultaneously solved by the ma- 
jority of votes in all the primary assemblies through- 
out the republic. 

In that where I was present, it was evident to me 
that two parties balanced each other. 



SEOUEL. 


Hkrk the manuscript of the Memoirs of Marmontel 
breaks off ; but the particulars of the brief remainder 
of liis life are soon narrated. He continued to occupy 
himself with his literary labours in liis little cottage 
at Ablonville, until the month of April 1797» the 
epoch at which the electoral assemblies were held for 
the renewal of a third part of the national assembly^ 
in virtue of the articles of the third constitution* 
He then repaired to Evreux, and collected the suffrages 
of his depaitment, by which he was expressly charged 
to defend y in the national council, the cause of^he 
Catholic religion. This engagement^ he faithi&y 
endeavoured to fulfil, and pronounced bcforj^^the 
legislative assembly a discourse on the Free Eai^ise 
of Public Worship, the religion in qucstiom^ing 
then necessitated to solicit a right which in itpi^'own 
times of ascendancy it had been generally strongly 
disposed to deny. Being named a memocr of 9ic 
council of ancients, Marmontel returned to Paris, and 
lived there wholly occupied by his functions,- till the 
decision wliich rendered void the election of his 
department of the Eure, with those of many otlieiw. 
He then retired again to his cottage, escaping, possi- 
bly in conseouence of his advanced age, the trans- 
portation enaimed by mojpt of his friends. In the 
latter end of 1199 ^ he was seized with a fit of apo- 
plexy, and medical aid proving fruitless, he expired 
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on the 31st of December in the same year, in the 
seventy-seventh year of his age, and was buried with 
catholic rites in his own garden. 

Since the death of Marmontel, besides the auto- 
biography forming the su^ect of these volumes, there 
have appeared Memoirs of the Regency of the duke 
of Orleans, printed from his original manuscript in 
two volumes 12mo 


'iUE END. 
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